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Sect. VII. continued. 

This king being disappointed of the hopes he had enter- 
tained of bringing over Prusias tohis interest, now meditated 
only how he might best oppose the passage of the Romans 
into Asia, and prevent its being made the seat of war. He 
imagined that the most effectual way to-do this, would be to 
recover the empire of the seas, of which he had been almost 
dispossessed, by the loss of the two battles related above ; 
that then he might employ his fleets against whom, and in 
what manner he pleased ; and that it would be impossible 
for the enemy to transport an army into Asia, by the Hel- 
lespont, or by any other way, when his fleets should be whol- 
ly employed to prevent it. Antiochus therefore resolved to 
hazard a second battle, and for that purpose went to Ephe- 
sus, where his fleet lay. He there reviewed it put it, in the 
best condition he was able, furnished it abundantly with all 
things necessary to another engagement, and sent it once 
more under the command of Polyxenides, in quest of the 
enemy, with orders to fight them. What determined his 
resolution was, his having received advice that a great part 
of the Rhodian fleet continued near Patara ; and that king 
Eumenes had sailed with his whole fleet to the Chersonesus, 
to join the consul.. 

Polyxenides came up with iEmilius and the Romans near 
Myonesus, a maritime city of Ionia, and attacked their fleet 
with as little success as before. JEmilius obtained a com- 
plete victory, and obliged him to retire to -Ephesus, after 
having sunk or burnt twenty-nine of his ships, and taken thir- 
teen. 

VOL. VTT. A 
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2 HISTORY OF Book XVI11 

a Antiochus was so struck with the news of this defeat, 
that he seemed entirely disconcerted ; and, as if he had been 
on a sudden deprived of his senses, he took such measures 
as were evidently contrary to his interest. In his consterna- 

* tion, he sent orders for withdrawing his forces out of Lysi- 
machia and the other cities of the Hellespont, to prevent 
their felling into the hands of the enemy, who were march- 

\ ing towards those parts, with a design of crossing into Asia ; 

'whereas, the only means that remained to hinder this, would 

have been to leave those troops in the places where they 

« were. For Lysimachia, being very strongly fortified, might 

* have held out a long siege, perhaps very far in the winter ; 
which would have greaSy incommoded the enemy, by the 
want of provisions and forage ; and, during that interval, he 

'might have taken measures for an accommodation with the 
Romans. 

, He not only committed a great error in drawing his- 
forces out of those places at a time when they were most 
necessary in them, but did it in so precipitate a manner, that 
bis troops left all the ammunition and provisions (of both 
which he had laid up very considerable quantities) behind 
them in those cities. By this means, when the Romans en- 
tered them, they found ammunition and provisions in such 
great plenty, that they seemed to have been prepared ex- 
pressly for the use of their army ; and, at the same time, 
the passage of the Hellespont was so open, that they carried 
over their army without the least opposition,, at that very 
part where the enemy might have disputed it with them to* 
the greatest advantage. 

We have here an evident instance of what is so often men- 
tioned in the Scriptures, that when God is determined to pu- 
nish and destroy a kingdom, he deprives either the lung, his> 
commanders, or ministers, of counsel, prudence, and courage* 
With tjiis he makes the prophet Isaiah threaten his people., 

* " For behold, the Lord, the Lord of Hosts doth take away 
** from Jerusalem, and from Judah, the stay and the staff, 
"the whole stay of bread, and the whole stay of water. 

* The mighty man, and the man of war, the judge, and the? 1 
" prophet, and the prudent, and the ancient The captain 
'* of fifty, and the honourable man, and the counsellor, and 
M the cunning artificer, and the eloquent orator."— But a very 
remarkable circumstance is, that the pagan historian says, 
here expressly, and repeats it twice, that « •' God took away 
•'the lung's judgment, and overthrew his reason ;* a pu- 
nishment, says he, " that always happens, when men are 

a Liv 1. xxxjrii. n, SL Appfen i» Sfr. p. 104 * taiah, Hi. u *» & 

c 0eS t 3Xa»TovTo$ 45n Tut Ao7i<rp*i : <5rrtp <3ra<ri, »po(Ti6*Twv drvjev^reev 
*T 7<7»«T€y—p^ fri» in t4v dtartov i^Ao|ev vwi deogAatfias. 
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Sect. VII. ALEXANDER'S SUCCESSORS. 3 

" upon the point of falling into some great calamity/' The 
expression is very strong ; •« God overthrew the long's rca- 
** son." He took from him, that is, he refused him sound 
sense, prudence, and judgment ; he banished from his mind 
every salutary thought ; he confused him, and made him 
even averse to all the good counsel that could be given him. 
This is what « David besought God to do with regard to 
Ahitophel, Absalom's minister : " O Lord, Ipray thee, turn 
" the counsel of Ahitophel into foolishness.^ The word in 
the Latin version is very strong, infatua : the import of 
which is, how prudent soever nis councils may be, make 
them appear foolish and stupid to Absalom ; and they ac- 
cordingly did appear so. . *• And Absalom and all the men 
44 of Israel said, the counsel of Husfrii, the Archke, is better 
" than the counsel of Ahitophel ; for the Lord had appointed 
" to defeat the good counsel of Ahitophel, to the intent that 
* the Lord might bring evil upon Absalom." 

* The Romans, being come into Asia, halted some time at 
Troy, which they considered as the cradle of their origin, 
and as their primitive country from whence Apneas had set 
out to settle in Italy. The consul offered up sacrifices to 
Minerva, who presided over the citadel. . Both parties were 
overjoyed, much after the same manner as fathers and chil- 
dren, who meet after a long separation. The inhabitants of 
this city, seeing their posterity conquerors of the West and 
of Africa, and laying claim to Asia, as a kingdom that had 
been possessed by their ancestors, imagined they saw Troy 
rise out of its ashes in greater splendour than ever. On the 
other side, the Romans were infinitely delighted to see them- 
selves in the ancient abode of their forefathers, who had given 
birth to Rome ; and to contemplate the temples and statues 
of the deities, which they had in common with that city. 

c When advice was brought to Antiochus that the Ro- 
mans had passed the Hellespont, he began to think himself 
undone. He now would have been very glad to deliver him- 
self from a war in which he had engaged rashly, and with- 
out examining seriously an its consequences. This made 
him resolve to send an ambassador to the Romans, to pro- 
pose conditions of peace. A religious ceremony had retard- 
ed the march of their army, it having halted for several days 
that were festivals at Rome, in which the sacred shields, 
called Jlncilia* were carried in solemn procession with great 

« Ialutua, qinaM, Domine eonrfHura Ahitophel.-— Domini aotein nata dieti- 
natwft etc comiltun Ahitophel utile, ut indoeeret Domino* super Absalom ma- 
lum. % Reg. xv. 31, et xtii. 1 v O Lord, I pray thee, turn the counsel o«' Ahito- 
phel into .oolhhueM. 2 Sum. xiv. St. For the Lord barf appointed to defeat 
the eeo* counsel of AhttopheL, to the intent that the Lord might brin* evil up- 
on Ahnloio. Chap xvti ver. 14. b Juttiu- 1, xxxi- c. B. r . 

c lay. 1. xxrti. n *3— 45. Polyb. in Excerpt. Legal, e. xxiil. Justin, b ***** 
Ca 7, 8. Apptan in Syr- p. MM-1I0. 
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4 HISTORY OF 1 Book XVIII. 

pomp. Scipio Africanus, who was one of the Salii, or priests 
of Mars, whose office was to keep these shields, had not 
crossed the sea yet ; for being one of the Salii, he could not 
leave the place where the festival was solemnising, so that 
the army was obliged to wait for him. What a pity it was 
that persons of so .much religion were no better illuminated, 
and did not direct their worship to more proper objects ! This 
delay gave the king some hopes ; for he imagined that the 
Romans, immediately upon their arrival in Asia, would have 
attacked him on a sudden. Besides, the noble character he 
had heard of Scipio Africanus, of his greatness of soul, his 

fenerosity and clemency to those he had conquered both in 
pain and Africa, gave him hopes that this great man, now 
satiated with glory, would not be averse to an accommoda- 
tion ; especially as he had a present to make him, which 
could not but be infinitely agreeable. This was his own son, 
a child, who had been taken at sea, as he was going in a boat • 
from Chalcis to Oreum, according to Livy. 

Heradides, of Byzantium, who was the Spokesman in this 
embassy, opened his speech with saying, that the very cir- 
cumstance which had frustrated all the rest of the negotia- 
tions for peace between his master an$l the Romans, now 
made him hope for success in the present ; because all the 
difficulties which had hitherto prevented their taking effect, 
were entirely removed ; that the king, to put a stop to the 
complaints of his still keeping possession of any city in Eu- 
rope, had abandoned Lysimachia ; that as to Smyrna, Lamp- 
sacus, and Alexandria of Troas, he was ready to give them 
up to the Romans, and any other city belonging to their al- 
lies which they should demand of him ; that he would con- 
sent to refund the Romans half the expenses of this war ; he 
concluded with exhorting them to call to mind the uncer- 
tainty and vicissitude of human affairs, and not lay too' great 
a stress on their present prosperity ; that they ought to rest 
satisfied with making Europe, whose extent was so immense 
the boundaries of their empire ; that if they were ambitious 
of joining some part of Asia to it, the king would acquiesce 
with their deswe, provided that the limits of it were clearly 
settled. 

The ambassador imagined that these proposals, which 
seemed so advantageous, could not be rejected; but the 
Romans judged differently. With regard to the expenses 
of the war, as the king had very unjustly been the occasion 
of it, they were of opinion that he ought to defray the whole ; 
they were not satisfied with his withdrawing the garrisons 
he had in Ionia and i^Eolia ; but pretended to restore liberty 
to all Asia, in the same manner as they had done to Greece, 
which could not be effected, unless the king abandoned all 
Asia on this side Mount Taurus. igtzedby Google 
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Heredities, not being able to obtain any thing m the pub- 
lic audience, endeavoured, pursuant to nis private instruc- 
tions, particularly to conciliate Scipio Africanus. He began 
by assuring him, that the king would send him his son with* 
out ransom. Afterwards, being very little acquainted with 
Scipiofe greatness of soul, and toe character of the Romans, 
he promised him a large sum of money ; and assured him 
that he might entirely dispose of all things in the king's 
power if he could mediate a peace for him. To these over- 
tures. Scipio made the following answer : " I am not surpris- 
44 ed to find you unacouaintedboth with me and the Romans, 
" as you do not even know the condition of the prince who 
" sent you hither. If (as you assert) the uncertainty of the 
" fete of arms should prompt us to grant you peace upon 
" easier terms, your sovereign ought to have kept posses- 
44 skxi of Lyshnachia, in order to have shut us out of the 
*' Chersonesus ; or else he ought to have met us in the Hel- 
44 lespont to have disputed our passage into Asia. But by 
44 abandoning them to us, he put the yoke on his own neck ; 
" so that all he now has to do, is, to submit to whatever con- 
44 ditions we shaU think fit to prescribe. Among the several 
" offers he makes me, I cannot but be strongly affected with 
" that which relates to the giving me back my son : I hope 
" the rest will never have the power to tempt me. As 
" a private man I can promise to preserve eternally the 
44 deepest sense of gratitude, for so precious a gift as he of- 
44 fers me in my son ; but as a public one, he must expect 
4< nothing from me. Go, therefore, and tell him, in my name, 
" that the best counsel I can give him, is to lay (town his 
" arms, and not reject any articles of peace which may be 
" proposed to him. This is the best advice I can give him 
41 as a good and faithful friend." 

Antiochus thought that the Romans could not have pre- 
scribed harder conditions had they conquered him, and such 
a peace appeared to him as fatal as the most unfortunate 
w<ar. He therefore prepared for a battle, as the Romans 
did also on their side, 

The king was encamped at Thyatira, where hearing that 
Scipio lay ill at Elea, he sent his son to him. This was a 
remedy that operated both on the body and mind, and re- 
stored both joy and health to a sick and afflicted father. Af- 
ter embracing him a long time in his arms, ** Go (says he to 
** the envoys), and thank the king from me, and tell him, that 
44 at present, the only testimony I can give him of my gra- 
44 tirade, is to advise him not to fight, till he hears of my be- 
44 ing arrived in the camp." Perhaps Scipio thought, that a 
delay of some days would give the king an opportunity of 

- .. 



6 HISTORY OF Book XVIII. 

reflecting more seriously than he had hitherto done, and in- 
cline him to conclude a solid peace. » 

Although die superiority of Antiochus's forces, which 
were much more numerous than those of the Romans, might 
naturally induce him to venture a battle immediately ; ne- 
vertheless, the wisdom and authority of Scipio, whom he 
considered as his last refuge in case any calamitous accident 
should befal him, prevailed over the former consideration. 
He passed the Phrygian river (it is thought to be the Her- 
mus; and posted himself near Magnesia, at the foot of Mount 
Sipylus, where he fortified his camp so strongly, as not to 
fear being attacked in it. 

The consul followed soon after. The armies continued 
several days in sight, during which Antiochus did not once 
move out of his camp. His army consisted of seventy thou- 
sand foot, twelve thousand horse, and fifty-four, elephants. 
That of the Romans was composed, in the whole, of but 
thirty thousand men, and sixteen elephants. The consul, 
finding that the king kept quiet, summoned his council to 
debate on what was to be done, in case he should persist in 
refusing to venture a battle. He represented, that as the 
winter was at hand, it would be necessary, notwithstanding 
the severity of the season, for the soldiers to keep the field ; 
or, if they should go into winter-quarters, to discontinue the 
war till the year following. The Romans never showed so 
much contempt for an enemy as on this occasion : they all 
cried aloud, that it would be proper to march immediately 
against the enemy ; to take the advantage of the ardour of 
the troops, who were ready to force the pallisades, and pass 
the entrenchments, to attack the enemy in their camp, in 
case they would not quit it. There is some probability that 
the consul was desirous of anticipating the arrival of his bro- 
ther, since his presence only would have considerably dimi- 
nished the glory of his success. 

The next day the consul, after viewing the situation of the 
camp, advanced with his army towards it in order of bat- 
tie The king, fearing that a longer delay would lessen the 
courage of his* own soldiers, and animate the enemy, at last 
inarched out with his troops, and both sides prepared for a 
decisive battle. 

' Every thing was uniform enough in the consul's army, 
with regard to the men as well as arms. It consisted of two 
Roman legions, of five thousand four hundred men each, and 
two such bodies of Latine infantry. The Romans were 
posted in the centre, and the Latines in the two wings ; the 
left of which extended towards the river. The first line of 
the centre was composed of pikemen «> or Hastatt ; the se<» 

a Thae are the mmei of the the different todies of troops, of vhiei the in* 
*ry of the KomtD tegioai comistetf. ' 



Sect, 711. ALEXANDER'S SUCCESSORS. T 

coed of Prrnafwa^ and the third of Thorn: these property 
speaking, composed the main body. On the skle of the right 
wing, to cover and sustain it, the consul had posted, on the 
same hne^three thousand Acha&an infantry and auxiliary forces 
of Eumenes ; and, in a column, three thousand horse, eight 
hundred of which belonged to Eumenes, and the rest of the 
Romans. He posted at the extremity of this wing the light- 
armed Trallians and Cretans. It was not thought necessa- 
ry to strengthen the left wing in this manner, because the 
river and its banks, which were very steep, seemed a suffi- 
cient rampart. Nevertheless, four squadrons of horse were 
nested there. To guard the camp, they left two thousand 
Macedonians and Thracians, who followed the army as vo- 
lunteers. The sixteen elephants were* posted behind the 
Triarii, by the way of corps de reserve, and as a rear-guard. 
It was not thought proper to oppose them to those of the 
enemy, not only because the latter were greatly superior 
in number, but because the African elephants, which were 
the only ones the Romans had, were very much inferior both 
in size and strength to those of India, and therefore were not 
able to oppose them. 

The king's army was more varied, both as to the different 
nations which composed it, and the disparity of their arms. 
Sixteen thousand foot, armed after the Macedonian fashion, 
who composed the phalanx, formed also the main body. 
This phalanx was divided into ten bodies, each of fifty men 
in front bv thirty -two deep ; and two elephants were posted 
in each of the intervals which separated them. This form- 
ed the principal strength of the army. The sight alone of the 
elephants inspired terror. Their size, which in itself was 
very remarkable, was increased by the ornament of their 
heads, and their plumes of feathers, which were embellish- 
ed with gold, silver, purple, and ivory ; vain ornaments, 
which invite an enemy by the hopes of plunder, and. are no 
defence to an army. The elephants carried towers on their 
backs, in which were four fighting men, besides the guide. 
To the right of this phalanx was drawn up in a column part 
of the cavalry, fifteen hundred Asiatic Gauls, three thousand 
cuirassiers armed cap-a-pee, and a thousand horse, the flow- 
er of the Medes and other neighbouring nations. A body of 
sixteen elephants were posted next in hies. A little beyond 
was the king's regiment, composed of the Argyraspides, so 
called from their arms being of silver. After them twelve 
hundred Dahae, to whom two thousand five hundred Mysians 
were joined. * All these were bowmen. Then three thou- 
sand light-armed Cretans and Trallians. The right wing 
was closed by four thousand slingers and archers, half Cyr- 
teans and half Elymaans. The left wing was drawn up 
much after the same manner, except that, before part of the 
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3 HISTORY OF Book XFI1I. 

eavahy, the chariots armed with scythes were ported ; with 
the camels mounted by Arabian bowmen, whose thin swords 
Tin order that the riders might reach the enemy from the 
back of these beasts) were six feet long. The king com- 
manded the right ; Sieleucus his son, and Antipafter his ne- 
phew, the left ; and three lieutenants-general the main body. 

A thick tog rising in the morning, the sky grew so dark, 
that it was not possible for the king's soldiers to distinguish 
one another, and act in concert, on account of their great ex- 
tent ; and the damp, occasioned by this fog, softened very 
much the bow strings, the slings, and a thongs or straps, 
which were used for throwing javelins. The Romans did not 
suffer near so much, because they used scarce any but heavy 
arms, swords, and javelins ; and as the front of their army 
was of less extent, they could the easier see one another. 

The chariots, armed with scythes which Antiocbus had 
flattered himself would terrify the enemy, and throw them 
into confusion, first occasioned the defeat of his own forces. 
Sling Eumenes, who knew both where their strength and 
weakness lay, opposed to them the Cretan archers, the sting- 
ers, and cavalry, who discharged javelins ; commanding 
them to charge them, not in a body, but in small platoons ; 
and to pour on them, from every quarter, a shower of darts, 
stones, and javelins ; shouting as loud as possible all the while. 
The horses, frightened at these shouts, run away with the 
chariots, scour the fieldfon all sides, and turn against their own 
troops, as well as the camels. That empty terror thus re- 
moved, they fight hand to hand ! 

But this soon proved the destruction of the king's army ; 
for the troops which were posted near these chariots, having 
been broken and put to flight by their disorder, left every part 
naked and defenceless* even to the very cuirassiers. The 
Roman cavalry vigorously charging the latter, it was not 
possible for them to stand the shock, so that they were 
broken immediately, many of them being killed on the spot, 
because the weight of their arms would not permit them to 
fly. The whole left wing was routed, which spread an alarm 
through the main body, formed by the phalanx, and threw it 
into disorder. And now the Roman legions charged it with 
advantage ; the soldiers who composed the phalanx not hav- 
ing an opportunity to use their long pikes, because those 
who fled had taken refuge amongst them, and prevented 
their acting, whilst the Romans poured their javelins upon 
them from all sides. The elephants drawn up in the inter- 
vals of the phalanx were of no service to it. The Roman I 
soldiers, who had been used to fight in the wars in Africa 
against those animals, had learned how to avoid their knpe- 
a Araeqta. 
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tuoaty, either by piercing their sides with their javelins, 
or by ham -stringing them with their swords. The first 
ranks of the phalanx were therefore put into disorder; and 
the Romans were upon the point of surrounding the rear 
ranks, when advice was brought that their left wing was in 
great danger. 

Antiochus, who had observed that the flanks of this left 
wing were quite uncovered, and that only four squadrons of 
horse had been posted near it, as it was supposed to be suffi- 
ciently defended by the river, had charged it with his auxi- 
liary forces and his heavy-armed horse, not only in front but 
m flank ; because the four squadrons being unable to with- 
stand the charge of all the enemy's cavalry, had retired to- 
wards the main body,, and left open their ground near the 
river.. The Roman cavalry having been put into disorder, 
the infantry soon followed it, and were driven as far as the 
camp. Marcus jEtnilius, a military tribune, had staid to 
guard the camp. Seeing the Romans flying towards it, he 
marched out at the head of all his troops to meet them, and 
reproached them with their cowardice and ignominious flight. 
But this was not all, for he commanded his soldiers to sheath 
. their swords in all they met, who refused to face about against 
the enemy. This order being given so seasonably, and im- 
mediately put iii execution, had the desired effect/ The 
stronger fear prevailed over the less. Those who were fly- 
ing, first halt, and afterwards return to the battle. And now 
iEnrilius, with his body of troops, which consisted of two 
thousand brave, well-disciplined men, ouposes the king, who 
was pursuing vigorously those who fled. Attams, the bro- 
ther of Eumenes, having quitted the right wing, on his re- 
ceiving advice that the left was defeated, flew to it very sea- 
sonably with two hundred horse. Antiochus, being now 
charged on every side, turned his horse, and retired. Thus 
the Romans having defeated the two wings, advance forward 
over the heaps of slain, as far as the king's camp, and plun- 
der it. 

a It has been observed, that the manner in which the king 
drew up his phalanx was one of the causes of his losing the 
battle. In this body the chief strength of his army consisted, 
and it had hitherto been thought invincible. It was compos- 
ed entirely of veteran, stout, and well-disciplined soldiers. 
To enable his phalanx to do him greater service, he ought 
to have given it less depth, and a greater front ; whereas, in 
drawing them up thirty-two deep, he rendered half of them 
of no use; and filled up the rest of the front with new rais- 
ed troops, without courage and experience, who consequent- 
ly could not be depended on. However, this was the or- 

a Appian. 
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derin which Phifipand Alexander used to draw up their pha- 
lanx. 

There fell this day, as well in the battle as in the pursuit 
and the plunder of the camp, fifty thousand foot, and four 
thousand horse ; fourteeen hundred were taken prisoners, 
with fifteen elephants, with their guides. The Romans lost 
but three hundred foot, and twenty-four horse. T wenty -five 
«rf Eumenes' troops were killed. By this victory the Romans 
acquired all the cities of Asia Minor, which now submitted 
voluntarily to them. 

Aatiochus withdrew to Sardis, with as many of his forces 
who had escaped the slaughter as he could assemble. From 
that cjty he marched to Celxnse in Phrygia, whither he 
heard that his son Seleucus had fled. He found him there, 
and both passed Mount Taurus with the utmost diligence, in 
♦der to reach Syria. 

Neither Hannibal nor Scipio Africanus were in this battle. 
The former was blocked up by the Rhodians in Pamphylia, 
With the Syrian fleet; and the latter lay ill in Elea. 
. « The instant Antiochus was arrived at Antioch, he sent 
Antipater, his brother's son, and Zeuxis, who had governed 
Lydia and Phrygia under him, tq the Romans in order to 
sue for peace. 1 hey found the consul at Sardis, with Scipio 
Africanus his brother, who was recovered. They applied 
themselves to the latter, who presented them to the consul. 
They did not endeavour to excuse Antiochus in any manner; 
and only sued humbly, in his name, for peace. " You have 
" always," said they to him, " pardoned with greatness of 
v mind the kings and nations you have conquered. How 
*? much more should you be induced to do this, after a vie- 
•? tory which gives you the empire of the universe ? Hence- 
" forward, bong become equal to the gods, lay aside all ani- 
'.' mosity against mortals, and make the good of the human 
" race your sole study for the future." 
- The council was summoned upon this embassy, and after 
having seriously examined the affair, the ambassadors were 
called in. Scipio Africanus spoke, and acquainted them with 
what had been resolved. — He said, that as the Romans did 
not suffer themselves to be depressed by adversity, on the 
other side they were never too elated by prosperity ; that 
therefore they would not insist upon any other demands, 
than those they had made before the battle ; that Antiochus 
should evacuate all Asia on this side Mount Taurus ; that 
he should pay all the expenses of the war, which were com- 
puted at fifteen thousand Euboic talents *, and the payments 

a Lir l.xixrii.n. 45— 49. Pol] in Excerpt. Legal c. xxfr. Appian. la 
Ayr. p. 1 10— its. 
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-were settled as follows ;, five hundred talents down, two 
thousand five hundred when the senate should have ratified 
the treaty, and the rest in twelve years, a thousand talents 
in each year ; that he should pay Eumenes the four hundred 
talents he owed him ; and the residue of a payment on ac- 
count of corn with which the king of Pergamus, his father 
had furnished the king of Syria ; and that he should deliver 
twenty hostages, to be chosen by the Roman*/— He added, 
" The Romans cannot persuade themselves, that a prince 
" who gives Hannibal refuge is sincerely desirous of peace. 
u They therefore demand that Hannibal be delivered up to 
•• them, as also Thoas the iEtohan, who was the chief agent 
" in fomenting this war." All these conditions were ac- 
cepted. 

L. Cotta was sent to Rome with the ambassadors of An- 
tiochus, to acquaint the senate with the particulars of this 
negotiation, and to obtain the ratification of it. Eumenes, 
set out at the same time for Rome, whither the ambassadors 
of the cities of Asia went also. Soon after the five hundred 
talents were paid the -consul at Ephesus, hostages were given 
for the remainder of the payment, and to secure the other 
articles of the treaty. Antiochus, one of the king's sons, was 
included among the hostages. — He afterwards ascended the 
throne, and was surnamed Epiphanes. The instant Hanni- 
bal and Thoas received advice that a treaty was negotiating ; 
concluding that they should be the victims, they provided 
for their own safety by retiring before it was concluded. 

The Italians had before sent ambassadors to Rome, to 
solicit an accommodation. To succeed the better, they 
had the assurance to spread a report in Rome, by a knavish 
artifice unworthy the character they bore, that the two 
Scipios had been seized and carried off at an interview, and 
that Antiochus had defeated their army. Afterwards, as if 
this report had been true (and they impudently declared 
that it was so), they assumed a haughty tone in the senate, 
and seemed to demand a peace rather than sue for it. This 
showed they were not acquainted with the genius and cha- 
racter of the Romans, who had reason to be offended at them 
on other accounts. They therefore were commanded to 
leave Rome that very day, and Italy in a fortnight The 
Romans received letters from the consul soon after, by which 
it appeared that this report was entirely groundless. 

•The Romans had just before raised M. Fulvius Nobilior 
and Cn. Manlius Vulso to the consulate^— In the division of 
the provinces, iEtolia fell by lot to Fulvius, and Asia to Man- 
lius. 

e A M. 3*15. Ant. J. C 189. LW 1. nxvii. n. 47-50. BuiL a.**-**- 
*o!ybw ia Excerpt. Legat c, x*v. Appian. in Syr* p. 1 16. 
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The arrival of Cotta at Rome, who brought the particu- 
lars of the victory and treaty of peace, filled the whole city 
with joy. Prayers and sacrifices were Appointed by way of 
. thanksgiving, for three days. 

After this religious solemnity was over, the* senate imme- 
diately gave audience, first to Eumenes, and afterwards to 
the ambassadors. At this audience, one of the most impor- 
tant affairs that had ever been brought before the senate, and 
which concerned all the Grecian cities of Asia, was to be 
considered. It is well known that liberty in general is pre- 
cious and dear to all men. But the Greeks in particular 
were inexpressibly jealous of theirs. They considered it as 
an inheritance, which had devolved to them from their an- 
cestors ; and as a peculiar privilege that distinguished them 
from all other nations. And, indeed, the least attention to 
the Grecian history will show that liberty was the great mo- 
tive and principle of all their enterprises and wars ; and in 
a manner the soul of their laws, customs, and whole frame 
of government. Philip and Alexander his son gave the first 
blows to it, and their successors had exceedingly abridged, 
and almost extirpated it. The Romans had a little before, 
restored it to all the cities of Greece, after having reduced 
Philip king of Macedonia. The cities of Asia, after the de- 
feat of Antiochus, were in hopes of the same indulgence. 
The Rhodians had sent ambassadors to Rome, principally to 
solicit that favour for the Greeks of Asia ; and it was the 
peculiar interest of king Eumenes to oppose it. This was 
the subject on which the senate were now to debate, the de- 
cision of which held all Europe and Asia in suspense. 

Eumenes being first admitted to audience, he opened his 
speech with a short compliment to the senate, for the glori- 
ous protection they had granted him in freeing himself and 
his brother, when besieged in Pergamus (the capital of his 
kingdom) by Antiochus ; and in securing his dominions 
against the unj ust enterprises of that prince. He afterwards 
congratulated the Romans on the happy success of their arms 
both by sea and land ; and on the famous victory they had 
lately gained, by which they had driven Autiochus out of 
Europe, as well as of all Asia situated on this side of Mount 
Taurus. He added, that as to himself, and the service he 
had endeavoured to do the Romans, he chose rather to have 
those things related by their generals than by himself. The 
modesty of his behaviour was universally applauded ; but 
he was desired to specify the particulars in which the senate 
and people of Rome could oblige him, and what he had to 
ask of them ; assuring him, that he might rely on their good 
inclinations towards him. He replied, that if the choice of a 
recompense was proposed to him by others, and he were 
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permitted to consult the senate, he then would be- so free as 
to ask that venerable body what answer it would be proper 
for him to make, in order that he might not insist upon m- 
moderate and unreasonable demands ; but that, as it vas 
from the senate that he expected to be gratified in all he 
should require, he>thought it most advisable to depend en- 
tirely on their generosity. He was again desired to expfein 
himself clearly, and without. ambiguity-. In this mutual con- 
test between politeness and respect, Eumenes, not being *le 
to prevail with liimself to be outdone, quitted the assemMy. 
The senate still persisted in their first resolution ; and the 
reason they gave for it was, that the king knew what it test 
suited his interest to ask. He therefore was again introduced 
and obliged to explain himself. 

He then made the following speech : " I Should have still 
44 continued silent, did I not know that the Rhodian ambassa- 
44 dors, whom you will soon admit to audience, wUl nrake 
44 such demands as are directly contrary to my interest. They 
44 will plead, in your presence, the cause of all the Grecian 
44 cities of Asia, and pretend that they all ought to be de- 
44 clared free. Now, can it be doubted that their intention in 
44 this is, to deprive me, not only of those cities which will 
44 be delivered, but even of such as were anciently m* tri- 
44 butaries ; and that their view is, by so signal a service, to 
44 subject them effectually to themselves, under the specious 
44 title of confederate cities ? They will not fail to expatiate 
44 strongly on their own disinterestedness ; and to say, that 
44 they do not speak for themselves, but merely for youf gto- 
44 ry and reputation. You therefore will certainly not suffer 
44 yourselves to be imposed upon by such discourse ; and are 
44 far from designing, either to discover an affected inequality 
44 towards your allies, by humbling some and raising others in 
44 an immoderate degree ; nor to allow better conditions to 
" those who bore arms against you, than to such as have al- 
44 ways been your friends and allies. With regard to my 
44 particular pretensions, and my personal interest, these "I 
44 can easily give up ; but as to your kindness, and the marks 
44 of friendship with which you have been pleased to honour 
44 me, I must confess that I cannot, without pain, see others 
44 triumph over me in that particular. This is the most pre- 
44 cious part of the inheritance I received from my father, 
44 who was the first potentate in all Greece and Asia, that 
44 had the advantage of concluding an alliance, and of joining 
44 in friendship with you ; and who cultivated it with an in- 
44 violable constancy and fidelity to his latest breath. He 
44 was far from confining liimself in those points to mere pro- 
44 testations of kindness and good-will. In all the wars you 
" made in Greece, whether by sea or land, he constantly 
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" followed your standards, and aided you with all his forces, 
** wth such a zeal as none of your allies can boast. It may 
*• CTen be said, that his attachment to your interest, in the 
** kst and strongest proof he gave of his fidelity, was the 
** cause of his death ; for the fire and vigour with which he 
*• exhorted the Boeotians to engage in alliance with you, oc- 
" ctsioned the fetal accident that brought him to his end in 
n a few days. I have always thought it my glory and duty 
" U tread m his steps, firmly persuaded that nothing could 
" be more honourable. It has not, indeed, been possible for 
" me to exceed him in zeal and attachment for your service : 
" btt then the posture of affairs, and the war against An- 
*' tiochus, have furnished me with more opportunities than 
'* my father had, of giving you proofs of this. That prince, 
M so powerful in Europe as well as Asia, offered me his 
" daughter in marriage ; he engaged himself to recover all 
a thtse cities which had revolted from me ; he promised to 
" ad! considerable countries* to my dominions, upon condi- 
** tkn that I should join with him against you. I will not as- 
«* sune any honour to myself from not accepting offers which 

* tended to alienate me from your friendship ; and indeed, 
u hov would it have been possible for me to do this ? I will 
*' onlr take notice of what I thought myself bound to do in 
" your favour, as one who was your anGient friend and ally. 
*' I assisted your generals both by sea and land, with a far 
** greater number of troops, as well as a much larger quan- 
•* tity of provisions, than any of your allies : I was present 
" in all your naval engagements, and these were many ; and 
" have spared myself no toils nor dangers. I suffered the 
** hardships of a siege (the most grievous condition of war), 
♦' and was blocked up in Pergamus, exposed every moment* 

* to the loss of my crown and lite. Having disengaged my- 
" self from this siege, whilst Antiochus on one side, and Se- 
" leucns his son on the other, were still encamped in my do- 
" minions ; neglecting entirely my own interest^ I sailed wkh 
u my whole fleet to the Hellespont, to meet Scipioyour con- 
-** sul, purposely to assist him in passing it I never quitted 
" the consul from his arrival in Asia > not a soldier in your 
" camp has exerted himself more than my brother and my- 
** self. I hare been present in every action, whether of foot 
" or horse. In the last engagement, I defended the post 
" which the consul assigned me. I will not ask whether, in 
" this particular, any of your allies deserve to be compared 
" with me. One thing I will be so confident as to assert, 
" that I may put myself in parallel with any of those kings 
" or states, on whom you have bestowed the highest marks 
** of your favour. Masinissa had been your enemy before 
"he became yw ally. H& did not come oveT to pou with 
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'* powerful aids, and at a time when he enjoyed the foil pcn- 
" session of hiskit.gdom ; but an exile, driven from his king- 
" dom, plundered of all his possessions, and deprived of al 
" his forces, he fled to your camp, with a squadron of horse, 
" in order to seek an asylum and a refuge in his misfortunes. 
" Nevertheless, because he has since served you iaithfully 
" against Syphax and the Carthaginians, you nave not only 
41 restored him to the throne of his ancestors ; but, by be- 
" stowing on him great part of Syphax's kingdom, you have 
M made him one of the most powerful monarchs of Africa. 
" What therefore may we not expect from your liberality, 
" we, who have ever been your allies, and never your ene- 
" mies ? My father, my brothers, and myself have, on all 
" occasions, drawn our swords in your cause, both by sea 
"and land; not only in Asia, but at a great distance' from 
" our native country, in Peloponnesus, Bosotia, and iEtotia, 
" during the wars against Philip, Antiochus, and the &to~ 
" lians. Perhaps some one may ask, what are your preten- 
" sioos ? Since you force me to explain myself; they are as 
" follow : If, in repulsing Antiochus beyond Mount Taurus, 
11 your intention was to seize upon that country, in order to 
41 unite it to your empire, I could not wish for better neigh- 
" bours, none being more able to secure my dominions. But 
" if you are resolved to resign it, and to recal your armies 
" from thence, I dare presume to say, that none of your al- 
" lies deserve to derive advantage from your conquests bet- 
B ter than myself. Yet (some may observe) it is great and 
" glorious to deliver cities from slavery, and to restore them 
" their liberty. I grant it, provided they had never exer- 
" cised hostilities against you. But if they have been warm* 
" ly attached to Antiochus's interest, will it not be much' 
" more worthy of your wisdom and justice to bestow your 
" Savours on allies, who have served you faithfully, than on 
" enemies who have used their endeavours to destroy you ?* 

The senate were exceedingly pleased with the king's ha- 
rangue ; and showed evidently, mat they were determined 
to do every tiling for him in their power. 

The Rhodians were afterwards admitted toaudience. The 
perstn who spoke in their name, after retracing the origin of 
their amity with the Romans, and the services they had done 
them, first in the war against Philip, and afterwards in that 
against Antiochus : " Nothing/' says he, (directing himself to 
the senators) " grieves us so much at this time, as to find our- 
u selves obliged to engage in a dispute with Eumenes, that 
M prince, for whom, of all princes, both our republic and 
" ourselves have the roost faithful and cordial respect. The 
** circumstance which divides and separates us on this occa-. 
" sion, does not proceed from a disparity of minds, but fr* 
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" a difference of conditions. We are free, and Eumenes is 

*• a king. It is natural that we, being a free people, should 

" plead for the liberty of others ; and that kings should en- 

u deavour to make all things pay homage to their sovereign 

w sway. However this be, the circumstance which perplexes 

u us on this occasion, is not so much the affair in itself, which 

14 seems to be of such a nature, that you cannot be very much 

" divided in opinion about it, as the regard and difference 

" which we ought to show to so august a prince as Eumenes. 

14 If there was no other way of acknowledging the important 

u services of a king, your confederate and ally, but in sub- 

44 jecting free cities to his power, you then might be doubt - 

44 nil, from the fear you might be under, either of not disco- 

14 vering gratitude enough towards a prince who is your friend ; 

" or of renouncing your principles, and the glory you have 

" acquired in the war against Philip, by restoring all the 

44 Grecian cities to their liberty. But fortune has put you 

44 in such a condition, as not to fear either of those inconve- 

44 niences. The immortal gods be praised, the victory you 

44 have so lately gained, by which you acquire no less riches 

44 than glory, enables you to acquit yourselves easily of what 

44 you call a debt. Lycaonia, the two Phrygias, all Pisidia, 

« Chersonesus, and the country contiguous to it, are all in 

44 your hands. One of these provinces is alone capable of 

44 enlarging considerably the dominions of Eumenes; but all 

44 of them together will equal him to the most powerful kings. 

44 You therefore may, at one and the same time, recompense 

44 very largely your allies, and not depart from the maxims 

44 which form the glory of your empire. The same motive 

" prompted you to march against Philip and Antiochus. As 

44 the cause is the same, the like issue is expected ; not only 

44 because you yourselves have already set the example, but 

44 because your honour requires it. Others engage in war, 

44 merely to dispossess their neighbours of some city, for- 

44 tress, or sea-port ; but you, O Romans, never draw the 

44 sword from such motives ; when you fight, it is for glory ; 

44 and it is this circumstance which inspires all nations with a 

44 reverence and awe for your name and empire, almost equal 

44 to that which is paid the gods. Your business is to pre- 

44 serve that glory. You have undertaken to rescue, from 

44 the bondage of kings, and to restore to its ancient liberty, a 

44 nation famous for its antiquity ; and still more renowned 

44 for its glorious actions, and its exquisite taste for the polite 

44 arts and sciences. It is the whole nation whom you have 

44 taken under your protection, and you have promised it 

44 them to the end of time. The cities, situated in Greece 

44 itself, are not more Grecian than the colonies they settled 

" in Asia. A change of country has not wrought any altera - 
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" tidn in our origin or manners. We, as Grecian cities in 
" Asia, have endeavoured to rival our ancestors and found* 
** ers, in virtue and in knowledge. Many persons in this as- 
" sembly have seen thy citiesof Greece and those of Asia : the 
** only difference is, that wcare situated at a farther distance 
" from Rome. If a difference in climate should change the 
" nature and disposition of men, the inhabitants of MarseU- 
" les, surrounded as they are with ignorant and barbarous 
"nations should necessarily have long" since degenerated; 
" and yet we are informed that you have as great a regard 
a for them, as*if they lived in the centre of Greece. And in- 
u deed they have retained, not only the sound of the language, 
" the dress, and the whole exterior of the Greeks ; but have 
" also preserved still more their manners, laws, and genius, 
" and all these pure and uncorrupted by their intercourse 
*• with the neighbouring nations. Mount Taurus is now the 
" boundary of your empire. Every country on this side of 
" it ought not to appear remote from you. Wherever yoa 
*' have carried your arms, convey thither also the genius and 
" form of your government. Let the Barbarians, who are 
" accustomed to slavery, continue under the empire of kings, 
" since it is grateful to them. The Greeks, in the medio- 
" crity of their present condition, think it glorious to imitate 
M your exalted sentiments. Born and nurtured in liberty, 
'• they know you will not deem it a crime in them to be jea- 
H lous of it, as youyourselves are so. Formerly, their own 
" strength was sufficient to secure empire to them ; but now 
u they implore the gods that it may be enjoyed for ever by 
" those people, with whom they have placed it All they 
" desire is, that you win be pleased to protect, by the power 
"of your arms, their liberties, as they are now no longer able 
u to defend them by their own. But, says somebody, some of 
" those cities have favoured Antkichus. Had not the others 
" favoured Philip also ; and the Tarentines, Pyrrhus > To 
'* cite but one people, Carthage, your enemy as well as rival. 
" enjoys its liberties and laws. Consider, O Romans, the 
"engagements which tins example lays you under. Will 
u you concede to Eumenes's ambition (I beg his pardon for 
* the expression) what you refused to your own just indig- 
" nation f As for us Rhodians, in this, as well as in all the 
w wars which you have carried on in our countries, we have 
11 endeavoured to behave as good and faithful allies; and 
" you are to judge whether we have really been such, Now 
" that we enjoy peace, we are so free as to give you a coun- 
" sel vhich must necessarily tend to your glory. Ifyoufol- 
'* low it, it will demonstrate to the universe, that however 
"nobly you obtain victories, you yet know how to make - 
> nobler use of them." 
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It was impossible to forbear applauding this speech, and 
it was thought worthy of the Roman grandeur. The senate 
found itself on this occasion divided and opposed by different 
sentiments and duties, of whose importance and justice they 
were sensible, but which, at the same time, it was difficult 
to reconcile on this occasion. On one side* gratitude for the 
services of a king, who had adhered to them with inviolable 
zeal and fidelity, made a strong impression on their minds : 
on the other they earnestly wished to have it thought that 
the sole view of their undertaking this war was to restore 
the Grecian cities to their liberty. It must be'confessed, that 
the motives on both sides were exceedingly strong. The 
restoring of every part of Greece to its liberties and laws, 
after Philip's defeat, had acquired the Romans a reputation 
infinitely superior to all other triumphs. But then it would 
l>e dangerous to displease so powerful a prince as Eumenes; 
and it was the interest of the Romans to bring over other 
kings to their side by the attractive charms or advantage. 
However, the wisdom of the senate knew how to reconcile 
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these diffepent duties. 

Antiochus's ambassadors were brought in after those of 
Rhodes, and all they requested of the senate was, to confirm 
the peace which L. Scipio had granted them. They com- 
plied with their desire, and accordingly, some days after, it 
was also ratified in the assembly of the people. 

The ambassadors of the Asiatic cities were likewise heard, 
and the answer made to them was, that the senate would 
tlespatch pursuant to their usual custom, ten commissioners 
to inquire into and settle the affairs of Asia. It was told 
them in general, that Lycaonia, the two Phrygias, and My sia, 
should thenceforward be subject to king Eumenes. To the 
Rhodians were allotted Lycia, and that part of Caria which 
lies nearest to Rhodes, and part of Pisidia. In both these dis- 
tributions, such cities were excepted as enjoyed their free- 
dom, before the battle fought against Antiochus. It was 
enacted, that the rest of the cities of Asia, which had paid 
tribute to Attalus, should also pay it to Eumenes; and that 
such as had been tributaries to Antiochus, should be free and 
exempt from contributions of every kind. 

Eumenes and the Rhodians seemed very well satisfied 
with this prudent regulation. The latter requested as a fa- 
vour, that the inhabitants of Soli, a city of Cilicia, descended 
originally, as well as themselves, from the people of Argos, 
might be restored to their liberty. The senate after con- 
sulting Antiochus's ambassadors on that head, informed the 
Rhodians of the violent opposition which those ambassadors 
had made to their request ; because Soli, as situated beyond 
Mount Taurus, was not included in the treaty. However. 
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that if they imagined the honour of Rhodes was concerned 
in this demand, they would again attempt to overcome their 
reluctance. The Rhodians returning the most hearty thanks 
once more to the Romans, for the great favours they vouch- 
safed them, answered, that it was far from their intention to 
interrupt the peace in any manner, and retired highly satis- 
tied. 

The Romans decreed a triumph to jftmilius Regillus, who 
had gained a victory at sea over the admiral of Antiochus's 
fleet ; and still more justly to L. Scipio, who had conquered 
the king in person. He assumed the surname of Asiaticus, 
that his titles might not be interior to those of his brother, 
upon whom that of Africanus had been conferred. 

Thus ended the war against Antiochus, which was not of 
long duration, cost the Romans but little blood, and yet con- 
tributed very much to the aggrandising of their empire. 
But, at the same time, this victory contributed also, in an- 
other manner, to the decay and nun of thai very empire, by 
introducing into Rome, by the wealth it brought into it, a 
taste and love for luxury and effeminate pleasures ; for it is 
from this victory over Antiochus, and the conquest of Asia, 
that a Pliny dates the depravity and conniption of manners 
in the republic of Rome, and the fatal changes which took 
place there. Asia 6 , vanquished by the Roman arms, in its 
turn vanquished Rome by its vices. Foreign wealth, extin- 
guished, in that city, a love for the ancient poverty and sim- 
plicity, in which its strength and honour had consisted. 
€ Luxury, which in a manner entered Rome in triumph with 
the superb spoils of Asia, brought with her in her train ir- 
regularities and crimes of every kind, made greater havoc 
in the cities than the mightiest armies could have dune, and 
in that manner avenged the conquered globe. 

REFLEXIONS ON THE CONDUCT OF THE ROMANS WITH 
REGARD TO THE GRECIAN STATES, AND THE KINGS 
BOTH OF EUROPE AND ASIA. 

The reader begins to discover, in the events before related, 
one of die principal characteristics of the Romans, which 
will soon determine the fate of all the states of Greece, and 
produce an almost general change in the universe, I mean, 

a FSB. 1. xiii. c 3. 

b Aran* vicit, riliit victus est. Senee. de Alex. 

r Prima peregnnos ebsccena petunia nam 

lntnht,et turpi fregerunt •ecuia luxu 

DiYttte ntoile* ' ■ • 

Nullum crimen abest faeimuque Bbidilih, ex quo 

Panpertw Roman* peti t ■ 

Savior armii 

Ljuuriaineobuit, victumqw vlchcitw ortan, . , ._ „ -^ . 

JuTcn* Lip. m 8aty$ n. 
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a spirit of sovereignty and dominion. This characteristic 
does not display itself at first in its full extent ; it reveals it* 
self only by degrees ; and it is only by insensible progressions, 
which at the same time are rapid enough, that it is carried at 
last to its greatest height. 

It must be confessed, that this people, on certain occasions, 
show such a moderation and disinterestedness, as (judging of 
them only from their outside) exceed every thing we meet 
with in history, and to which it seems inconsistent to refuse 

S raise. Was there ever a more delightful or more glorious 
ay, than that in which the Romans, after having carried on 
a long and dangerous war ; after crossing seas, and exhaust* 
ing their treasures ; caused a herald to proclaim, in a gene* 
ral assembly, that the Roman people restored all the cities 
to their liberty ; and desired to reap no other fruit from their 
victory, than the noble pleasure of doing good to nations, the 
bare remembrance of whose ancient glory sufficed to endear 
them to the Romans > The description of that immortal day 
can hardly be read without tears, and without being affected 
with a kind of enthusiasm of esteem and admiration. 

Had this deliverance of the Grecian states proceeded mere* 
ly from a principle of generosity, void of all interested mo- 
tive ; had the whole tenor of the conduct of the Romans 
never belied such exalted sentiments ; nothing could possibly 
have been more august, or more capable of doing honour to 
a nation. But, if we penetrate ever so little beyond this 
glarjrg outside, we soon perceive, that this specious modera- 
tion of the Romans was entirely founded upon a profound 
policy : wise indeed, and prudent, according to the ordinary 
rules of government, but, at the same time, very remote 
from that noble disinterestedness, so highly extolled on the 
present occasion. It may be affirmed, that the Grecians 
then abandoned themselves to a stupid joy ; fondly imagining 
that they were really free, because the Romans declared 
them so. 

Greece, in the times I am now speaking of, was divided 
between two powers; I mean the Grecian republics and 
Macedonia ; and they were always engaged in war ; the for- 
mer to preserve the remains of their ancient liberty ; and 
the latter to complete their subjection. The Romans, being 
perfectly well acquainted with .this state of Greece, were 
sensible, that they needed not be under any apprehensions 
from those little republics, which were grown weak through 
length of years, intestine feuds, mutual jealousies, and the 
wars they had been forced to support against foreign powers. 
But Macedonia, which was possessed of wdl-disciplined 
troops, inured to all the toils of war, which had continually 
in mew the glory of its former monarch*; which had for- 
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merly extended its conquests to the extremities of the globe ; 
which still harboured an ardent, though chimerical desire of 
atoning universal empire ; and which had a kind of natu- 
ral alliance with the kings of Egypt and Syria, sprung from 
the same origin, and united by the common interests of mo- 
narchy ; Macedonia, I say, gave just alarms to Rome, which, 
from the time of the ruin of Carthage, had no obstacles left 
with regard to their ambitious designs, but those powerful 
kingdoms that shared the rest of the world between them, 
and especially Macedonia, as it lay nearer to Italy than the 
rest . 

To balance, therefore, the power of Macedon, and to dis- 
possess Philip of the aid which he flattered himself he should 
receive from the Greeks, which, indeed, had they united all 
their forces with his, in order to oppose this common enemy, 
would perhaps have made him invincible with regard to the 
Romans ; in this view, I say, this latter people declared loudly 
in favour of those republics ; made it their glory to take 
them under their protection, and that with no other design, 
in outward appearance, than to defend them against their 
oppressors ; and further to attach them by a still stronger 
tie', they hung out to them a specious bait (is a reward for 
their fidelity), I mean liberty, of Which all the republics in 
question were inexpressibly jealous ; and which the Mace* 
(Ionian monarchs had perj>etually disputed with them. 

The bait was artfully prepared, and swallowed very gree- 
dily by the generality of the Greeks, whose views penetrat- 
ed no farther. But the most judicious and most clear- sighted 
among them discovered the danger that lay concealed be- 
neath this charming bait ; and accordingly they exhorted 
the people from time to time, in their public assemblies, to 
beware of this cloud that was gathering in the West ; and 
wjaeh, changing on a sudden into a dreadful tempest, would 
break like thunder over their heads, to their utter destruc- 
tion. 

Nothing could be more gentle and equitable than the con- 
duct oi the Romans in the beginning. They acted with the 
utmost moderation towards such states and nations as address- 
ed them for protection ; they succoured them against their 
enemies ; took the utmost pains in terminating their differ- 
ences, and in suppressing all commotions which arose 
amongst them ; and did not demand the least recompense 
from their allies, for all these services. By this means their 
authority gained strength daily* and prepared the nations for 
entire subjection. 

And, indeed, upon pretence of offering them their good 
offices, of entering into their interests, and of reconciling 
them, they rendered themselves the sovereign arbiters of 
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those whom they had restored to liberty ; and whom they 
now considered, in some measure, as their freedmen. They 
used to depute commissioners to them, to inquire into their 
complaints, to weigh and examine the reasons on both 
sides, and to decide their quarrels ; but when the articles 
were of such a nature, that there was no possibility of 
reconciling them on the spot, they invited them to send their 
deputies to Rome. Afterwards, they used, with plenary au- 
thority, to summon those who refused to be reconciled ; 
obliged them to plead their cause before the senate, and even 
to appear in person there. From arbiters and mediators 
being become supreme judges, they soon assumed a magis- 
terial tone, looked upon their decrees as irrevocable deci- 
sions, were greatly offended when the most implicit obedience 
was not paid to them, and gave the name 01 rebellion to a 
second resistance ; thus there arose, in the Roman senate, a 
tribunal which judged all nations and kings* from which there 
was no appeal. This tribunal, at the end of every war, de- 
termined the rewards and punishments due to all parties. 
They dispossessed the vanquished nations of part of their 
territories, in order to bestow them on their allies, by which 
- they did two things from which they reaped a double ad- 
vantage ; for they thereby engaged in th£ interest of Rome 
such kings as were no ways formidable to them, and from 
whom they had something to hope ; and weakened others, 
whose friendship the Romans could not expect, and whose 
arms they had reason to dread. > 

We shall hear one of the chief magistrates in the repub- 
lic of the Achxans mveigh strongly in a public assembly 
against this unjust usurpation, and ask by what title the Ro- 
mans are ^empowered to assume so haughty an ascendant 
over them, whether their republic was not as free and inde- 
pendent as that of Rome ; by what right the latter pretend- 
ed to force the Achxans to account for their conduct; whe- 
ther they would be pleased, should the Achscans, in their 
turn, officiously pretend to inquire into their affairs ; and 
whether matters ought not to be on the same footing oh both 
sides ? All these reflections were very reasonable, just and 
unanswerable ; and the Romans had no advantage in the* 
question but force. 

They acted in the same manner, and their politics were the 
same with regard to their treatment of kings. They first won 
over to their interest such among them as were the weakest, 
and consequently the least formidable; they gave them the 
title of allies, whereby their persons were rendered in some 
measure sacred and inviolable ; and was a kind of safeguard 
against other kings more powerful than themselves ; 'they 
increased their revenues, and enlarged their territories, to let 
them see what they might expect from their protection. It 
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was this which raised the kingdom of Pergaarasto soexhak- 
ed a pitch of grandeur. 

In the sequel, the Romans invaded, upon different pre* 
tences those great potentates, who divided Europe and Asku 
And how haughtily did they treat them, even before they 
had conquered ! A powerful king, confined within a narrow 
circle by a private man of Rome, was obliged to make his 
answer before he quitted it: how imperious was this! But 
then, how did they treat vanquished kings ? They command 
them to deliy er up their children, and the heirs to their crown, 
as hostages and pledges of their fidelity and good behaviour ; 
oblige them to lay down their arms ; forbid them to declare 
war, or conclude any alliance, without first obtaining their 
leave ; banish them to the other side of the mountains ; and 
leave them, in strictness of speech, only an empty title, and 
a vain show of royalty, divested of all its rights and advan- 
tages. 

We are not to doubt, but that Providence had decreed to 
the Romans the sovereignty of the world, and the Scriptures 
had prophesied their future grandeur : but they were strang- 
ers to those divine oracles ; and besides, the bare prediction 
of their conquests was no justification of their conduct. Al- 
though it be difficult to affirm, and still more so to prove, that 
this people had, from their first rise, formed a plan, in order 
to conquer and subject all nations; it cannot be denied but 
that, if we examine their whole conduct attentively, it will' 
appear that they acted as if they had a foreknowledge of this ; 
and that a kind of instinct determined them to conform to it 
in all things. 

But be this as it will, we see, by the event, to what this so 
much boasted lenity and moderation of the Romans was con- 
fined. Enemies to the liberty of all nations ; having the ut- 
most contempt for kings and monarchy ; looking upon the 
whole universe as their prey, they grasped, with insatiable 
ambition, the conquest of the whole world : they seized indis- - 
criminately all provinces and kingdoms, and extended their 
empire over all nations ; in a word, they prescribed no other 
limits to their vast projects, than those which deserts and 
seas made it impossible to pass. 

Sect VIIL 

Mtolians and Asiatic Gaul* subdued by Jhihriu* and Man- 
lius. Death ofAntiochua and Darners Prophecy. 



a During the expedition of the Romans in Asia, some com- 
motions had happened in Greece. Amynander, by the aid or 
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the Italians, had re-established himself in his kingdom of 
Athamania, after having driven out of his cities the Macedo- 
nian garrisons that held them for king Philip. He deputed 
some ambassadors to the senate of Rome ; and others into 
Asia to the two Scipios, who were then at Ephesus, after their 
signal victory over Anfciochus, to excuse his having employ- 
ed the arms of the Italians against Philip, and also to make 
his complaints of that prince. 

The /titolians had likewise undertaken some enterprises 
against PhiHp* in which they had met with tolerable success ; 
but when they heard of Antiochus's defeat, and found that the 
ambassadors they had sent to Rome were returning from 
thence, without being able to obtain any of their demands, and 
that Fulvius the consul was actually marching against them, 
they were seized with real alarms. Finding it would be im- 
possible for them to resist the Romans by force of arms, they 
again had recourse to intreaties ; and in order to enforce them, 
they engaged the Athenians and Rhodians to join their am- 
bassadors to those whom they were going to send to Rome, 
in order to sue for peace. 

The consul being arrived in Greece, had, in conjunction 
with the Epirots, laid siege to Ambracia, in which the iEto- 
lians had a strong garrison, who made a vigorous defence. 
However, being at last persuaded that it would be impossi- 
ble for them to hold out long against the Romans arms, they 
sent new ambassadors to the consul, investing them with fun 
powers to conclude a treaty on any conditions. Those which 
were proposed to them being judged exceedingly severe, 
the ambassadors, notwithstanding their full powers, desired 
that leave might be granted them to consult the assembly 
once more ; but the members of it were displeased with them 
for it, and therefore s*mtthem back, with orders to terminate 
the affair. During this interval, the Athenian and Rhodian 
ambassadors, whom the senate had sent back to the consul, 
were come to him, to whom Amynander had also repaired. 
The latter having great influence in the city of Ambracia, 
where he had spent many years during his banishment, pre- 
vailed with the inhabitants to surrender themselves at last to 
the consul. A peace was also granted to the JEtolians. The 
chief Conditions of the treaty were as follow : they should 
first deliver up their arms and horses to the Romans; should 
pay them one thousand talents of silver (about an hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds), half to be paid down directly ; 
should restore to both the Romans, and their allies, all the 
deserters and prisoners; should look upon as their ene- 
mies and friends, all those who were such to the Ro- 
mans ; and lastly, should give up forty hostages to be cho- 
sen by the consul. Their ambassadors being arrived in 
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Rome, to procure the ratification of the treaty there, found 
the people highly exasperated against the Italians, as well 
on account of their past conduct, as the complaints made 
against them hy Philip in the letters which he had written on 
that subject. At last, however, the senate were moved by 
their entreaties, and those of the ambassadors of Athens and 
Rhodes, who concurred in them, and therefore they ratified 
the treaty conformably to the conditions which the consul had 
prescribed. The jEtolians were permitted to pay in {old 
the sum imposed on them, in such a manner that every piece 
of gold should be estimated at the value of ten pieces of sil- 
ver of the same weight, which shows the proportion between 
gold and silver at that time. 

« Fulvius the consul, after he had terminated the war 
with the iEtolians, crossed into the island of Cephalenia, in 
order to subdue it. All the cities, at the first summons, sur- 
rendered immediately. The inhabitants of Same only, after 
submitting to the conqueror, were sorry for what they had 
done, and accordingly shut their gates against the Romans* 
which obliged them to besiege it in form. Same made a 
very vigorous defence, insomuch that it was four months 
before the consul could take it. 

From thence he went to Peloponnesus, whither he was 
called by the people of iEghim and Sparta, to decide the 
differences which interrupted their tranquillity. 

The general assembly of the Achaeans had from time im- 
memorial been held at iEgium : but Philoposmen, who was 
then in office, resolved to change that custom, and to cause 
die assembly to be held successively in all the cities which 
formed the Achaean league ; and that very year he summon- 
ed it to Argos. The consul would not oppose this motion ; 
and though his inclination led him to favour the inhabitants 
of iEgium, because he thought their cause the most just; 
yet, seeing that the other party would certainly prevail, he 
withdrew from the assembly, without declaring his opinion. 

* But the affair relating to Sparta was still more intricate, 
and, at the same time, of greater importance. Those who 
had been banished from that city by Nabis the tyrant, had 
fortified themselves in towns and castles along the coast, and 
from thence infested the Spartans. The latter had attacked, 
in the night, one of those towns called Las, and carried it, 
but were soon after driven out of it. This enterprise alarmed 
the exiles, and obliged them to have recourse to the Achae- 
ans. Philopoemen, who at that time was in office, secretly 
favoured the exiles; and endeavoured on all occasions Xm 
lessen the credit and authority of Sparta. On his motssn, a 

%** l. jcxxviH. b. 21-30: ' bUf.h nam* a. 10-3*. 
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decree was enacted, the purport of which was, that Quin- 
tans and the Romans, having put the towas and castles of 
the sea-coast of Laconia under the protection of the Achx- 
ans, and having forbidden the Lacedemonians access to it ; 
and the latter having, however, attacked the town called 
Las, and killed some of the inhabitants ; the Achaean as- 
sembly demanded that the contrivers of that massacre should 
be delivered up to them ; and that otherwise they should be 
declared violators of tjie treaty. Ambassadors were de- 
puted to give them notice of this decree. A demand, made 
in so haughty a tone, exceedingly exasperated the Lacedae- 
monians. 1 hey immediately put to death thirty of those 
who had held a correspondence with Philopoemen and the 
exiles ; dissolved their alliance with the Achaean s ; and sent 
ambassadors to Fulvius the consul, who was then in Cepha- 
lenia, in order to put Sparta under the protection of the Ro- 
mans, and to intreat him to come and take possession of it. 
When the Achaans received advice of what had been trans- 
acted in Sparta, they unanimously declared war against that 
city, which began by some slight incursions both by sea and 
land ; the season being too far advanced for undertaking any 
thing considerable. 

The consul, being arrived in Peloponnesus, heard both 
parties in a public assembly* The debates were exceeding- 
ly warm, and carried to a great height on both sides. With- 
out coming to any determination he commanded them to 
lay down their arms, and to send their respective ambassa- 
dors to Rome ; and accordingly they repaired thither imme- 
diately, and were admitted to audience. The Achxan league 
was in great consideration at Rome, but, at the same time, 
the Romans were unwilling to disgust the Lacedaemonians 
entirely. The senate therefore returned an obscure and 
ambiguous answer (which has not come down to us) where- 
by the Achseans might flatter themselves, that they were al- 
lowed full power to infest Sparta ; and the Spartans, that 
such power was very much limited and restrained. 

The Achaeans extended it as they thought proper. Phi- 
lopoemen had been continued in his employment of first ma- 
gistrate. He marched the army to a small distance from 
bparta without loss of time ; and again demanded to have j 
those persons surrendered to him, who had concerted the 
enterprise against the town of Las ; declaring that they 
should not be condemned nor punished till after being heard, j 
Upon this promise, those who had been expressly nominat- 
ed set out, accompanied by several of the most illustrious 
citizens, who looked upon their cause as their own, or rather j 
as that of the public. Being arrived at the camp of the Achae- 1 
,ans, they were greatly surprised to^ee the exiles at the head 
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of the army. The latter, advancing oat of the camp, k 
to meet them with an insulting air, and began to overwhelm 
them with reproaches and invectives ; after this, the quar- 
rel growing warmer, they fell upon them with great vio- 
lence, and treated them very ignominiously. In vain did the 
Spartans implore both gods and men, and claimed the right 
of nations : the rabble of the Achseans, animated by the se- 
ditious cries of the. exiles, joined with them, notwithstand- 
ing the protection due to ambassadors, and in spite of the 
prohibition of the supreme magistrate. Seventeen were im- 
mediately stoned to death, and seventy-three rescued by the 
magistrate oat of the hands of those furious wretches. It 
was not that he intended to pardon them ; but he would not 
have it said, that they had been put to death without being 
heard. The next day they were brought before that enraged 
multitude, who, almost without so much as hearing them, * 
condemned, and executed them all. 

The reader will naturally suppose, that so unjust and cru- 
el a treatment threw the Spartans into the deepest affliction, 
and filled them with alarms. The Achxans imposed the 
same conditions on (hem, as they would have done on a city 
that had been taken by storm. They gave orders that the 
walls should be demolished ; that all such mercenaries aft 
the tyrants had kept in their service, should leave Laconia ; 
that the slaves whom those tyrants had set at liberty (and 
there were a great number of them) should also be obliged 
to depart the country in a certain limited time, upon pain of 
being seized by the Achaeans, and sold or caTried whitherso- 
ever they thought proper ; that the laws and institutions of 
Lycurgus should be annuled , and in fine, that the Spartans 
should be associated in the Achaean league, with whom they 
should thenceforth form but one body, and follow the same 
customs and usages. 

The Lacedaemonians were not much afflicted at the demo- 
lition of their walls ; with which they be§an the execution of. 
the orders prescribed them ; and indeed it was no great mis- 
fortune to them. ■ Sparta had long subsisted without any 
other walls or defence than the bravery of its citizens. * Pau- 
sanias informs us, that the walls of Sparta were begun to be * 
built in the time of the inroads of Demetrius , and afterwards 
ofPyrrhus; but that they had been completed by Kabis. 

a Fuertt quondam tine muro Sparta. Tyranni noper loeis patentibos planis- 
aueobjeeerant murum: altiora toe* etdifficilioia adttu natiouibui ■rmatoruta 
pro munkneiBto objecci* tutabttntur Liv. I. wair. n. 38 

Spartan* ttrbeni, quam temper armii non muris defenderant, tarn contra re* 
iponta fatorom et veteran majut-uin gloriam, armii diffisi. murorum presidio 
iacludunt. Taaturo eot degeneraviise a majoribus. ut cam multis aecalis mu- 
nis urbi curiam virtus ftierit tunc cives salvos se ibre non etistimavcrint, ma 
intra moros httcpeoc Justin I liv.e.f. o In Achate? «*• 

c Justin informs us, that Sparta was fortified with walls, at the time that in- 
lander meditated the invasion of Greece. 
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\avj relates also, that the tyrants, for their own security, 
had fortified with walls all such parts of the city as were 
most open and accessible. The demolition of these walls, 
therefore, was not a subject of much grief to the inhabitants 
of Sparta. But it was with inexpressible regret they saw 
the exiles, who had caused its destruction, returning into it, 
and who might justly be considered as its most cruel enemies. 
Sparta, enervated by this last blow, lost all its pristine vjgour, 
and was for many years dependent on, and subjected to, the 
Achaeans. « The most fetal circumstance with regard to 
Sparta was, the abolition of the laws of Lycurgus, which had 
continued in force seven hundred years; and had been the 
source of all its grandeur and glory. 

This cruel treatment of so renowned a city as Sparta does 
Philopoemen no honour, but, on the contrary, seems to be a 
great blot in his reputation. Plutarch, who justly ranks him 
among the greatest captains of Greece, does but just glance 
at this action, and says only a word or two of it. It must in- 
deed be confessed, that the cause of the exiles was favourable 
in itself. They had Agesipolis at their head, to whom the 
kingdom of Sparta rightfully belonged; and they had been 
all expelled their country by the tyrants ; but so open a vio- 
lation of the law of nations (to which Philopoemen gave at 
least occasion, if he did not consent to it) cannot be excused 
in any manner. 

* It appears, from a fragment of Polybius, that the Lace- 
daemonians made complaints at Rome against Philopoemen, 
as having, by this action, equally unjust and cruel, defied the 
power of the republic of Rome, and insulted his majesty. 
It was a long time before they could obtain leave to be heard. 
At last, Lepidus the consul wrote a letter to the Achaean 
confederacy, to complain of the treatment which the Lace- 
da monians had met with. * However, Philopoemen and the 
Achaeans sent an ambassador, Nicodemus of Elis, to Rome, 
to justify their conduct. 

* In the same campaign, and almost at the same time that 
Fulvius the consul terminated the war with the jEtolians, 
Mantius, the other consul, terminated that with the Gauls. 
I have taken notice elsewhere of the inroad those nations had 
made into different countries of Europe and Asia, under 
Brennus. The Gauls in question had settled in that part of 
Asia Minor, called, from their name, Gallo-Grecia, or Ga- 
latia ; and formed three bodies, three different states, the 
Tolistobogi, the Trocmi, and Tectosages. They had made 
themselves formidable to all the nations round, and spread 

a Nulla ret tftnto erat damno, qiura discipline, Lycurjri, cui per leptfmentos 
anno* attttcvetent, snblata. Liv. 

* Potyh. id Lent e axxvii. e A. M 8317. Ant. J. C. 187, 
d Liv. L xxxtKI. b. H-i7. Pulyb. in Excerpt. Lent. S9-30. 
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terror and alarms on all sides. The pretence made use of 
for declaring war against them, was, their having aided An- 
tiocims with troops. Immediately after L. Scipio had resign- 
ed the command of his army to Manlius, the latter set out 
from Ephesus, and marched against the Gauls. If Eumenes 
had not been then at Rome, he would hare been of great ser- 
vice to him in his march ; however, his brother Attalus sup- 
plied his place, and was the consul's guide. The Gauls had 
acquired great reputation in every part of this country, which 
they had subdued by the power of their arms, and had not 
met with the least opposition. Manlius judged that it would 
be necessary to harangue his forces on this occasion, before 
they engaged the enemy. " I am no ways surprised (says 
" he) that the Gauls should have made their name formida- 
" ble, and spread the strongest terror in the minds of nations, 
" of so soft and effeminate a cast as the Asiatics. Their tall 
" stature, their fair, flowing hair, which descends to their 
" waists ; their enormous bucklers, their long swords ; add 
" to this, their songs, their cries, and howlings, at the first 
u onset ; the dreadful clashing of their arms and shields ; all 
" this may, indeed, be dreadful to men not accustomed to 
" them, but not to you, O Roman*, whose victorious arms 
" have so often triumphed over that nation. Besides, expe- 
" rience has taught you, that after the Gauls have spent their 
<l first fire, an obstinate resistance blunts the edge of their 
" courage, as well as their bodily strength ; and that then, 
u quite incapable of supporting the heat of the sun, fatigue, 
u dust, and thirst, their arms fell from their hands, and they 
" sink down quite tired and exhausted. Do not imagine these 
M to be the ancient Gauls, inured to fatigues and dangers. 
" The luxurious plenty of the country they have invaded, 
" the soft temperature of the air they breathe, the effeminacy 
u and luxury of the people among whom they dwell, have 
u entirely enervated them. They now are no more than 
" Phrygians, in Gallic armour ; and the only circumstance 
M I fear is, that you will not reap much honour by the defeat 
" of enemies, so unworthy of disputing victory with Romans." 
It was a general opinion with regard to the ancient Gauls, 
that a sore way to conquer them, was, to let them exhaust 
their first fire, which was quickly deadened by opposition ; 
and that when once this edge of their vivacity was blunted, 
they had lost all strength and vigour ; that their bodies were 
even incapable of sustaining the slightest fatigues long, or of 
withstanding the sun-beams, when they darted with ever so 
little violence ; that as they were more than men in the be- 
ginning of an action, they were less than women at the con-; 
elusion of jit. « GaUos firimo imfietu fence* es&e, quo* ««- 

a I«ir. L x. a. SB. 
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tmere satis sU—QaUarum quidem etiam corfiora irtiolleran- 
tissima iaboris atque tstusjiuere : primaque coricm flrelia 
plus quant virorum, fiostrema minus quamfeminarum esse. 

Those who are not acquainted with the genius and charac- 
ter of the modern French, entertain very near the same idea 
of them. However, the late transactions in Italy, and es- 
pecially on the Rhine, must have undeceived them. How- 
ever prepossessed I may be in favour of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, I question whether they ever discovered greater pa- 
tience, resolution, and bravery, than the French did at the 
siege of Philipsburgh. I do not speak merely of the gene- 
rals and officers ; courage being natural to, and in a manner 
inherent in them ; but even the common soldiers showed 
such an ardour, intrepidity, and greatness of soul, as amazed 
the generals. The sight of an hostile army, formidable by 
its numbers, and still more so by the fame and abilities of 
the prince who commanded it, served only to animate them 
the more. During the whole course of this long and labo- 
rious siege, in which they suffered so much by the fire of the 
besieged, and the heat of the sun ; by the violence of the 
rains and inundations of the Rhine ; they never once breath- 
ed the least murmur or complaint They were seen wading 
through great floods, where they were up to the shoulders 
in water, carrying their clothes and arms over their heads* 
and afterwards marching, quite uncovered, on the outside of 
the trenches full of water, exposed to the whole fire of the 
enemy ; and then advancing with intrepidity to the front of 
the attack, demanding, with the loudest shouts, that the ene- 
my should not be allowed capitulation of any kind ; and ap- 
pearing to dread no other circumstance, than their being de- 
nied the opportunity of signalizing their courage and zeal 
still more, by storming the city. What I now relate is uni- 
versally known. The most noble sentiments of honour, bra- 
very, and intrepidity, must necessarily have taken deep root 
in the minds of our countrymen ; otherwise, they could not 
have burst forth at once so gloriously in a first campaign* 
after having been in a manner asleep during a twenty years' 
peace. , 

The testimony which Lewis XV. thought it incumbent on 
him to give them, is so glorious to the nation, and even re- 
flects so bright a lustre on the king, that I am persuaded 
none of my readers will be displeased to find it inserted here 
entire. If this digression is not allowable in a history like 
this, methinks it is pardonable, and even laudable in a true 
Frenchman, fired with zeal for his king and country. 
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THE KING'S LETTER TO THE BKARSHAL d'aSFELDT. 

tt Cousin, . 

"lam fully sensible of the important service you have 
" done me in taking Philipsburgh. Nothing less than your 
w courage and resolution could nave surmounted the obsta- 
" cles to that enterprise, occasioned by the inundations of the 
" Rhine. You have had the satisfaction to see your exam- 
" pie inspire the officers and soldiers with the same senti- 
M ments. I caused an account to be sent me daily, of all the 
" transactions of that siege, and always observed, that the 
" ardour and patience of my troops increased in proportion 
" to the difficulties that arose, either from the swelling of the 
" floods, the presence of the enemy, or the fire of the place. 
" Every kind of success may be expected from so valiant a 
" nation ; and I enjoin you to inform the general officers and 
" others, and even the whole army, that! am highly satis- 
" fied with them. You need not doubt my having the same 
44 sentiments with regard to you ; to assure you of which is 
" the sole motive of this letter ; and (Cousin) 1 beseech the 
" Almighty to have you in his holy keeping. 

" Versailles, July 23, 1734." 

I now return to the history. After Manlius had ended the 
speech repeated above, the army discovered, by their shouts, 
how impatiently they desired to be led against the enemy ; 
and accordingly the consul entered their territories. The 
Gauls old not once suspect that the Romans would invade 
them, as their country lay so remote from them, and there* 
fore were not prepared to oppose them. But notwithstand- 
ing this, they made a long and vigorous resistance. Thejr 
laid wait for Manlius in defiles; disputed the passes witn 
him ; shut themselves up in their strangest fortresses, and 
retired to such eminences as they thought inaccessible. How- 
ever, the consul, so far from being discouraged, followed, and 
forced them wherever he came. He attacked them sepa- 
rately, stormed their cities, and defeated them in several en- 
gagements. I shall not descend to particulars, which were 
of little importance, and consequently would only tire the, 
reader. Trie Gauls were obliged at last to submit, and to 
confine themselves within the limits prescribed them. 

By this victory, the Romans delivered the whole country 
from the perpetual terrors it was under from those Barba- 
rians, who hitherto had done nothing but harass and plun- 
der their neighbours. So happy a tranquillity was restored 
in this quarter, that the empire of the Romans was establish- 
ed there from the river Halys to Mount Taurus ; and the 
kings of Syria were for ever excluded from ail Asia Minor.. 
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« Wc are told that * Antiochus said, on this occasion, that 
he was highly obliged to the Romans for having freed him 
from the cares and troubles which the government of so vast 
an extent of country must necessarily have brought upon 

« Fulvius, one of the consuls, returned to Rome, in order 
to preside in the assembly. The consulate was given to M. 
Valerius Messala, and C. Livius Salinator. The instant th6 
assembly broke up, Fulvius returned to his own province. 
Himself and Manlius his colleague were continued in tho 
command of the armies for a year, in quality of proconsuls. 

Manlius had repaired to Ephesus, to settle with the ten com- 
missioners who had been appointed by the senate, the most 
important articles of their commission. The treaty of peace 
with Antiochus was confirmed, as also that which Manlius 
had concluded with the Gauls. Ariarathes, king of Cappa- 
docia, had been sentenced to pay the Romans six hundred 
talents (six hundred thousand crowns) for having assisted 
Antiochus ; however, half this sum was abated at the re- 
quest of Eumenes, who was to marry his daughter. Man- 
Bus made a present to Eumenes of all the elephants which 
Antiochus, according to the treaty, had delivered up to the 
Romans. He repassed into Europe with his forces, after 
having admitted the deputies of the several cities to audi- 
ence, and settled the chief difficulties among them. 

d Antiochus was very much puzzled how to raise the sum 
he was to pay the Romans. He made a progress through 
the eastern provinces, in order to levy the tribute which 
they owed mm ; and left the regency of Syria, during his 
absence, to Seleucus his son whom he had declared his pre- 
sumptive heir. Being arrived in the province of Elymais, 
he was informed that there was a very considerabletreasure 
in the temple of Jupiter Belus. This was a strong tempta- 
tion to a prince who had little regard for religion, and was 
in extreme want of money. Accordingly, upon a false pre- 
tence that the inhabitants of that province had rebelled against 
him, he entered the temple in the dead of night, and carried 
off all the riches which had been kept there very religious- 
ly during a long series of years. However, the people, ex- 
asperated by this sacrilege, rebelled against him, and mur- 
dered him with all his followers. * Aurelius Victor says, 
that he was killed by some of his own officers, whom he 
had beaten one day when he was heated with liquor. 

a Cic Offtt. pro. Dejot. n. 36. VaU Max. I. !▼. e. 1. 

6 Antiocbu* magnus— dicere est soUtua, Bentgne siki a populo Romano ease 
factum, quud niuiis magna procuratiotoe Uberatus, mudjeis regni termini* utere- 
tur. Cic. 

e A. M. 31 1«. Ant. J. C. US. Lit. L xxxviii. n. 35« 

d A. M. 3817. Ant. J. C. 137. Dtod. hk Eicerpt p. 298. Justin. L sxxii. C 
S* Ukron. in Dan. cap. art. e Be viruj Hint. cap. Jfc, " 
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This prince was highly worthy of praise for his humanity, 
clemency, and tiberafity. A decree, which we are told he 
enacted,' whereby he gave bis subjects permission, and even 
commanded them, not to obey his ordinances, in case they 
should be found to interfere with the laws, shows that he had 
a high regard for justice. Till the age of fifty he had be- 
haved, on all occasions, with such bravery, prudence, and 
application, as had given success to all his enterprises, and 
acquired him the title of the Great. But from that time his 
wisdom, as well as application, had declined very much, and 
his affairs in proportion. His conduct in the war against the 
Romans ; the little advantage he reaped, by, or rather his 
contempt for, the wise counsels of Hannibal ; the ignominious 
peace he was obliged to accept : these circumstances sullied 
the glory of his former successes ; and his death, occasioned 
by a wicked and sacrilegious enterprise, threw an indelible 
Wot upon his name and memory. 

The prophecies of the eleventh chapter of Daniel, from 
the 10th to the 19th verse, relate to the actions of this prince, 
.and were fully accomplished. 

« " But his sons (of the king of the North) shall be stirred 
44 up, and shall assemble a multitude of great forces: and 
" one (Antiochus the Great) shall certainly come and over* 
" flow, and pass through : then shall he return and be stirred 
u up even to his fortress." * This king of the North was 
Seleucus Callinicus, who left behind him two sons, Sekucus 
Ceraunus and Antiochus, afterwards surnamed the Great 
The former reigned but three years, and was succeeded by 
Antiochus his brother! The latter after having pacified the 
troubles of his kingdom, made war against Ptolemy Phdo- 
pator, king of the South, that is of Egypt ; dispossessed him 
of Coelosyria, which was delivered to him by Thcodotus, 
governor of that province; defeated Ptolemy's generals in 
the narrow passes near Bery tus, and made himself master of 
part of Phoenicia. Ptolemy then endeavoured to amuse him 
)by overtures of peace. The Hebrew is still more expres- 
sive. " He (meaning Antiochus) shall come. He shall over- 
"flow the enemy's country. He shall pass over Mount Li- 
44 banus. He shall halt, whilst overtures of peace are mak- 
" ing him. He shall advance with ardour as far as the for- 
u treses" that is, to the frontiers of Egypt. Ptolemy's 
victory is clearly pointed out in the following verses. 

« " And the king of the South shall be moved with choler, 
" and shall come forth and fight with him, even with the" 
44 king of the North: and he shall set forth a great multi- 
44 tude, but the multitude shall be given into his hand." 
Ptolemy Philopator was an indolent, effeminate prince. It 
a Ver. 10- * Vei;. 8. c Yet. IU 
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wa* necessary to excite sod drag him, in a maimer, oat of 
fak lethargy, in order to prevail with him to take up arms 
and repulse the enemy* who were preparing to march into 
his country : fmrvocatm. At last he pat himself at the bead 
of Ins troops; and bj the valour and good conduct of his 
generals, obtained a signal victory over Antiochus at Raphia. 

a " And when he hath taken away the multitude, his heart 
u shall be lifted up, and he shall cast down many ten thoti- 
" sands; but he shall not be strengthened by it." Antio- 
chus lost upwards of ten thousand root, and three hundred 
horse, and four thousand of his men were taken prisoners. 
Philopater having marched after his victory to Jerusalem, 
was so audacious as to attempt to enter the sanctuary, " his 
" heart shall be lifted up ;" and being returned to his king* 
dom, he behaved with the utmost pride towards the Jews, 
and treated them very cruelly. He might have dispossess* 
ed Antiochus of his dominions, had he taken a proper ad- 
vantage of his glorious victory ; but he contented himself 
with recovering«Coelosyria and Phoenicia, and again plunged 
into his former excesses ; " but he shall not be strengthened 
« by it." 

* " For the king of the North shall return, and shall set 
" forth a multitude greater than the former, and shall cer- 
n tainly come (after certain years) with a great army, and 
•* with much riches." Antiochus, after he had ended the 
war beyond the Euphrates, raised a great army in those pro- 
vinces. Finding, fourteen years after the conclusion of the 
first war, that Ptolemy Epiphanes, who was then but five 
or six years of age, had succeeded Phitopator his father ; he 
united with Philip king of Macedon, in order to deprive the 
infant king of his throne. Having defeated Scopas at Paniutn, 
near the source of the river Jordan, he subjected the whole 
country which Philopator had conquered, by the victory he 
had gained at Raphia. 

« " And in those times there shall many stand up against 
" the king of the South." This prophecy was fulfilled by 
the league between the kings of Macedonia and Syria against 
the infant monarch of Egypt: by the conspiracy of Agatho- 
des and Agathoclea for the regency : and by that of Scopas; 
to dispossess him of his crown and life. <* " Also the robbers 
" of thy people shall exalt themselves to establish the vision, 
M but they shall fell." Several apostate Jews, to ingratiate 
themselves with the king of Egypt, complied with every- 
thing he required of them, even in opposition to the sacred 
ordinances of the law, by which means they were in great fa- 
vour with him, but their influence was not long-lived; for 

« Ver. is. b Ver. 13. c V«r. l*. 

d The angel Gabriel hep ipealtt t# Daniel. 
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when Antiochus regained possession of Judea and Jnonkn, 
he either extirpated, . or drove out of the country, all the 
partisans of Ptolemy. This subjection of the lews to the so- 
vereignty of the kings of Syria, prepared the way for the ac- 
complishment of the prophecy , which denounced the calami* 
ties that Antiochus fipiphanes, son of Antiochus the Great, 
was to bring upon this people; which occasioned a great 
number of them to " fall* into apostacy. 

•"So the king of theNorth shall come, and cast up a mount 
' and take the most fenced cities, and the arms ofthe South 
" shall not withstand, neither his chosen people, neither shall 
4 there be any strength to withstand * But he that cometh 
* against him, shall do according to his own will, and none 
"shall stand before him: and he shall stand in the glorious 
" land which by his hand shall be consumed." Antiochus, alter 
having defeated the Egyptian army at Paneas, besieged and 
took, first Sidon, then Gaza, and afterwards all the cities of 
those provinces, notwithstanding the opposition made by the 
chosen troops which the king ofEgypt had sent against him. 
" He did according to his own will/' in Ccelosyria and Pales- 
tine, and nothing was able to -withstand him. Pursuing his 
conquests in Palestine, he entered Judea, M that glorious? or, 
according to the Hebrew " that desirable land/' He there 
established his authority ; and strengthened it, by repulsing 
from the castle of Jerusalem the garrison which Scopas had 
thrown into it. This garrison being so well defended, that 
Antiochus was obliged to send for all his troops in order to 
force it; and the siege continuing a long time, the country was 
ruined and " consumed" by the stay the army was obliged 
to make in it 

c " He shall also set his face to enter with the strength of 
" his whole kingdom, and upright ones with him : thus shall 
" he do, and he shall give him the daughter of women, cor- 
<'ruptingher: but she shall not stand on his side, neither be 
u for him." Antiochus, seeing that the Romans undertook 
the defence of young Ptolemy Epiphanes, thought it would 
best suit his interest to lull the king asleep, by giving him bis 
daughter in marriage, in order to " corrupt her," and excite 
her to betray her husband; but he was not successful in his 
design ; for as soon as she was married to Ptolemy, she re • 
nounced her father's interests, and embraced those of her 
husband. It was on this account that we see her * joined 
with him in the embassy which was sent from Egypt to 
Rome, to congratulate the Romans on the victory which 
Acinus had gained over her father at Thermopylae. 

«*' After this he shall turn his face unto his isles, and shall 

a V«r. iff. b Vtr. 16. e Ver. 17. 

d Legato ab Ptolera&o et Cleopatra, regitou Agypti grattilantea quod Maww 
Aetlius consul AntiactamRgeni Gfcefe ex]rattt»ct,TeB*njm. lav. i. nam*.* 
t Vff. M. 
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" take many : but a prince for his own behalf shall cause 
" the reproach offered bv him [ Antiochus] to cease ; with- 
«* out his own reproach ne shall cause it to turn upon him.'\ 
Antiochus, having put an end to the war of Coelosyria and* 
Palestine, sent his two sons, at the head of the land-army, to 
Sardis, whilst himself embarked on board the fleet, and sail- 
ed to the iEgean sea, where he took several islands, and ex- 
tended his empire exceedingly on that side. — However, "the. 
" prince" of the people, whom he had insulted by making 
this invasion, that is, L. Scipio the Roman consul, " caused 
•* the reproach to turn upon him ?' by defeating him at 
Mount Spylus and repulsing him from every part of Asia 
Minor. 

« « Then he shall turn his face towards the fort of his own 
" land ; but he shall stumble and fall, and not be found." 
Antiochus, after his defeat, returned to Antioch, the capital 
of his kingdom, and the strangest fortress in it He went 
soon after into the provinces of the East, in order to levy 
money to pay the Romans ; but, having plundered the tern • 
pie of Elymais, he there lost his life in a miserable manner. 
, Such is the prophecy of Daniel relating to Antiochus, 
which 1 have explained in most places, according to the He- 
brew text. I confess there may be some doubtful and ob- 
scure terms, which may be difficult to explain, and are va- 
riously interpreted by commentators ; but is it possible for 
the substance of the prophecy to appear obscure and doubt- 
ful ? Can any reasonable man, who makes use of his under- 
standing, ascribe such a prediction, either to mere chance, 
or to the conjectures of human prudence and sagacity ? Can 
any light but that which proceeds from God himself pene- 
trate, m this manner, into the darkness of futurity, and point 
out the events of it in so exact and circumstantial a manner r"» 
Not to mention what is here said concerning Egypt, Seleucus 
Callinicus, king of Syria, leaves two children behind him. 
The eldest reigns but three years, and does not perform any 
exploit worthy of being recorded; and, accordingly, the 
prophet does not take any notice of him. The youngest is 
Antiochus, surnamed the Great, from his great actions ; and 
accordingly, our prophet gives an abstract of the principal 
circumstances of his life, his most important enterprises, 
and even the manner of his death. In it we see his expedi- 
tions into Cctlosyria and Phoenicia, several cities of which 
are besieged and taken by that monarch ; his entrance into 
Jerusalem, *which is laid waste by the stay his troops make 
in it ; his conquest of a great many islands ; the marriage of 
his daughter with the lung of Egypt, which does not answer 
the design he had in view ; his overthrow by the Roman con- 
« v«r. it. 
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sul, his retreat to Antioch, and, lastly, his unfortunate end. 
These are, in a manner, the outlines of Antiochus's picture, 
■which can be made to resemble none but himself. Is it to 
be supposed that the prophet drew those features without 
design and at random, in the picture he has left us of him I 
The facts, which denote the accomplishment of the pro- 
phecy, are all told by heathen authors, who lived many cen- 
turies after the prophet, and whose fidelity cannot be sus- 
pected. We must renounce, not only religion, but raison, 
to refuse to acknowledge, in such prophecies as these, the 
intervention of a Supreme Being, to whom all ages are pre* 
sent, and who governs the world with absolute power. 

Sect. IX. 

Seleueu* PMojiator succeeds Antiochus* Complaints 
against Philifi. 

a Antiochus the Great dying, Seleucus Philopator, his eldest, 
son, whom he had left in Antioch when he set out for the 
eastern provinces, succeeded him. But his reign was obscure 
and contemptible, occasioned by the misery, to which the Ro- 
mans had reduced that crown ; and the exorbitant b sum (a 
thousand talents annually) he was obliged to pay, during all 
his reign, by virtue of the treaty of peace concluded between. 
the king his father and that people. 

e Ptolemy Epiphanes at that time reigned in Egypt. Im- 
mediately upon his accession to the throne, he had sent an 
•ambassador into Achaia, to renew the alliance which the king 
his father had formerly concluded with the Achaeans. The 
latter accepted of this offer with joy ; and accordingly sent 
deputies to the king, Lycortas, father of Polybius the histo- 
rian, and two other ambassadors. The alliance being re- 
newed, Philopcemen, who was at that time in office, inviting 
Ptolemy's ambassador to a banquet, the conversation turned 
upon that prince. In the praise which the ambassador be- 
stowed upon him, he expatiated very much on his dexteri- 
ty in the chace, his address in riding, and his vigour and ac- 
tivity in the exercise of his arms ; and to give an example of 
what he asserted, he declared, that this prince, in a party of 
hunting, had killed, on horseback, a wild bull with one stroke 
of his javelin. 

The same year that Antiochus died, Cleopatra his daugh- 
ter, queen of Egypt, had a son, who reigned after Epiphanes 
his fether, and was called Ptolemy Philometor. rf The whole 
realm expressed great joy upon the birth of this prince. 
Coelosyria and Palestine distinguished themselves above all 

a A. M. 3817. Ant.J. C 187. Appteii. in Syr. p. no. a , _ _ . 
b About lSOKMt c Polyb, in teg c usvii. 4 Jottr*. 4m»<l Ub, *L c« 4. 
VOL. VII. » 
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the provinces, and the most considerable persons of those 

countries went to Alexandria upon that occasion with the 
most splendid equipages. Josephus, of whom I have spoken 
elsewhere, who was receiver-general of those provinces, be- 
ing too old to take such a journey, sent his youngest son, Hyr- 
canus, in his stead, who was a young man of abundance of 
wit, and very engaging manners. The king and queen gave 
him a very favourable reception, and did him the honour of 
a place at their table. A buffoon, who used to divert the 
king with his jests, said to him ; M Do but behold, sir,- the 
" quantity of bones before Hyrcanus,, and your majesty may 
** judge in what a manner his father gnaws your provinces.'* 
Those words made the king laugh ; and he asked Hyrcanus: 
Jiow he came to have so great a number of bones before him* 
•• Your majesty need not wonder at that," replied he, " for" 
" dogs eat both, flesh and bones, as you see the rest of the' 
" persons at your table have done (pointing to them) ; but 
** men are contented to eat the flesh, and leave the bones' 
•* like me," The mockers were mocked by that retort, and 
continued mute and confused. — When the day for making 
the presents arrived, as Hyrcanus had given out that he had 
only « five talents to present, it was expected that he would 
be very Dl received by the king, and people diverted them- 
selves with the thoughts of it beforehand. The greatest 
presents made by the rest did not exceed * twenty talents* 
But Hvrcanus presented to the king an hundred boys, well 
shaped and finely dressed, whom he had brought, each of 
them bringing a talent as an offering; and to the queen as 
many girls in magnificent habits, each with a like present 
for that princess. The whole court was amazed at such 
. uncommon and surprising magnificence ; and the king and 
queen dismissed Hyrcanus with the highest marks of their 
favour and esteem. 

* Ptolemy, in the first year of his reign, governed in so 
auspicious a manner, as gained him universal approbation and 
applause : because he followed, in all things, the advice of 
Anstomenes, who was another father to him ; but afterwards 
the flattery of courtiers (that deadly poison to kings) pre- 
vailed over the wise counsels of that able minister. That 
prince shunned him, and began to give in to all the vices, 
and Mings of his father. Not being able to endure the li- 
berty which Aristomenes frequently took of advising him to 
ac| more worthy of his. high station, he dispatched him by 
jxnson. Having thus got rid of a troublesome censor, whose 
sight alone was importunate, from the tacit reproaches it. 
seemed to make him, he abandoned himself entirely to his 

• About 7401. * About MOW. 
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vicious inclinations ; plunged into excesses and disorders of 
every kind ; followed no other guides in the administration 
of affairs, than his unbridled passions ; and treated his sub- 
jects with the cruelty of a tyrant. 

The Egyptians, growing at last quite weary of the op- 
pressions, and injustice to which they were daily exposed, 
began to cabal together, and to form associations against a 
king who oppressed them so grievously. Some persons of 
the highest quality having engaged in this conspiracy, they 
had already formed designs for deposing him, and were upon 
the point of putting them in execution. 

« To extricate himself from the difficulties in which he 
was now involved, he chose Polycrates for his prime minis- 
ter, a man of great bravery as well as abilities, and who had 
the most consummate experience in affairs both of peace 
and war ; for he had risen to the command of the army un- 
der hiB father, and had served in that quality in the battle of 
Raphia, on which occasion he had contributed very much, to 
the victory. He was afterwards governor of the island of Cy- 
prus; and happening to be in Alexandria when Scopas's con- 
spiracy was discovered, the expedients he employed on that 
occasion conduced very much to the preservation of the state. 

* Ptolemy, by the assistance of this able minister, overcame 
the rebels. He obliged their chiefs, who were the principal 
lords of the country, to capitulate and submit on certain con- 
ditions. But, having seized their persons, he violated his 
promise ; and, after having exercised various cruelties upon 
them, put them all to death. This perfidious conduct brought 
new troubles upon him, from which the abilities of Polycrates 
again extricated him. 

The Achaean league, at the time we are now speaking of, 
seems to have been very powerful, and in great consideration. 
We have seen that Ptolemy, a little after his accession to the 
throne, had been very solicitous to renew the ancient alliance 
with them. This he was also very desirous of in the latter 
end of his reign ; and accordingly offered that republic six 
thousand shields, and two hundred talents of brass. His of- 
fer was accepted, and, in consequence of it, Lycortas and two 
other Achasans were deputed to him, to thank him for the 
presents, and to renew the alliance ; and these returned soon 
after with Ptolemy's ambassador, in order to ratify the treat*. 
e King Eumenes also sent an embassy for the same purpose, 
and offered an hundred and twenty talents (about twenty -one 
thousand pounds sterling) the interest of which was to be 
applied for the support of the members of the public council; 
Others came likewise from Seleucus, who, in the name of 
their sovereign, offered ten ships of war completely equip- 

aPolyb. in Excerpt.]*. 113. ft A, M. 3831. Ant. J. C* 183. 
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pcd ; and, at the same time, desired to have the ancient alli- 
ance with that prince renewed. The ambassador, whom 
Philopoemen had sent to Rome to justify his conduct, was re- 
turned from thence, and desired to give an account of his 
commission. 

For these several reasons a great assembly was held. The 
first man that entered it was Nicodemus of Eleau He gave 
an account of what he had said in the senate of Rome, with 
regard to the affair of Sparta, and the answer which had 
been made him. It was judged by the replies, that the se- 
nate, in reality, were not pleased with the subversion of the 
government of Sparta, with the demolition of the walls, of 
that city, nor with the massacre of the Spartans ; but at the 
same time, that they did not annul any thing which had been 
enacted. And as no person happened to speak for or against 
the answers of the senate, no nirther mention was made of 
it at that time. But the same affair will be the subject of 
much debate in the sequel. 

' The ambassadors of Eumenes were afterwards admitted 
to audience. After having renewed the alliance which had 
"been formerly made with Attalus, that king's father; and 
"proposed in Eumenes's name, the offer of an hundred and 
twenty talents ; they expatiated largely on the great friend- 
ship and tender regard which their sovereign had always 
showed for the Achacans. When they had ended what they 
"had to say, Apollonius of Sicyon rose up, and observed, that 
the present which the king of Pergamus offered, considered 
in itself, was worthy of the Achaeans ; but, if regard was had 
to the end which Eumenes proposed to himself by it, and 
the advantage he hoped to reap by his munificence, in that 
$ase, the republic could not accept of this present without 
bringing upon itself everlasting infamy, and being guilty of 
Ihe greatest of prevarications. " For, in a word," continued 
lie, •' as the law forbids every individual, whether of the pea- 
•• pie or of the magistrates, to receive any gift from a king 
" upon any pretence whatsoever, the crime would be much 
« greater, should the commonwealth, collectively, accept of 
** Eumenes's offers. That with regard to the infamy, it was 
*• self-evident ; for," says Apollonius, " what could reflect 
" greater ignominy on a council, than to receive, annually, 
" from a king, money for its subsistence; and to assemble, 
** in order to deliberate on public affairs, only as so many of 
** his pensioners, and in a manner rising from his table, after 
* having swallowed the « bait that concealed the hook ? but 
*• what dreadful consequences might not be expected from 
M such a custom, should it be established ? Afterwards Pru- 
" sias, excited by the example of Eumenes, would also he 

a Polybius- by this expression would denote, that snch a pension wa$ a kind of 
bait that covered a hook, that is, the design which fittmenet had of making al| 
those who composed the council his dependents. Kcrwttptfim jtovo dftrao* 
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" liberal of his benefactions, and after him, Seleoeus: that, 
" as the interest of kings differed widely from those of re- 
41 publics, and as, in the latter, their most important detibe- 
u rations generally related to their differences with crowned 
" heads, one of these two things would inevitably happen : 
u either the Achaeans would transact aH things to the advan- 
M tage of those princes, and to the prejudice of their own 
" country ; or else they must behave with the blackest in- 
" gratitude towards their benefactors." He concluded his 
speech with exhorting the Achaeans to refuse the present 
which was offered; and added, '< That it was their duty to 
" be displeased with Eumenes, for attempting to bribe their 
** fidelity by such an offer." The whole assembly with shouts 
rejected unanimously the proposal of the king of Pergamus, 
however dazzling the offer of so large a sum of money 
might be. 

After this, Lycortas, and the rest of the ambassadors who 
had been sent to Ptolemy, were called in ; and the decree 
made by that prince for renewing the alliance was read. 
AristeneSj who presided in the assembly, having asked what 
treaty thje king of Egypt desired to renew (several having 
been concluded with Ptolemy upon very different conditions; 
and nobodv being able to answer that question, the decision, 
of that affair was referred to another time. 

At last the ambassadors of Seleucus were admitted to au- 
dience. The Achxans renewed the alliance which had been 
concluded with him : but it was not judged expedient to ac- 
cept, at that juncture, of the ships he offered. 

« Greece was far from enjoying a calm at this time ; and 
complaints were carried, from all quarters, to Rome against 
Philip. The senate thereupon nominated three commis- 
sioners, of whom Q. Cecilius was the chief, to go and take 
cognizance of those affairs upon the spot 

* Philip still retained the strongest resentment against the 
Romans, with whom he believed he had iust reason to be 
dissatisfied on many accounts ; but particularly, because by 
the articles of peace, he had not been allowed the liberty of 
taking vengeance on such of his subjects as had abandoned 
him during, the war. The Romans, however, had endea- 
voured to console him, by permitting him to invade Atha~ 
mania, and Amynander the king of that country ; bv giving 
up to him some cities of Thessaly, which the /Etokans had 
seized ; by leaving him the possession of Demetrias and all 
Magnesia ; and by not opposing him in his attempts upon 
Thrace ; all which circumstances had somewhat appeased 
his anger. He continually meditated, however, to take ad- 
vantage of the repose which the peace afforded him, in order 
to prepare for war, whenever a proper opportunity should 
a** 1*19. AstJ.C.lES. * lit. l.*nl* &***». 
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present itself. But the complaints that were made against 
trim at Rome, having been listened to there, revived aU to 
former disgusts. . ' 

The three commissioners being arrived at Tempe in Thes- 
*aiy, an assembly was called there, to which came, on one 
side, the ambassadors of the Thessalians,of the Perrhcebians 
and Athamanians ; and, on the other, PMlip king of Mace- 
don, a circumstance that could not but greatly mortify the 
pride of so powerful a prince. The ambassadors explained 
their various complaints against Philip, with greater or less 
force, according *o their different characters and abilities. 
Some, after excusing themselves for being obliged to plead 
against him, in favour of their liberty, entreated him to act 
$n regard to them rather as a friend than a master, and to 
imitate the Romans in that particular, who endeavoured to 
win over their allies rather by friendship than fear. The 
rest of the ambassadors, with less reserve and moderation, 
reproached him to his face, for his injustice, oppression, and 
.usurpation ; assuring the commissioners, that in case they 
did not apply a speedy remedy, the triumphs they had ob- 
tained over Philip, and their restoration of liberty to the 
Grecians inhabiting the countries near Macedonia, would all 
be rendered ineffectual : that this prince, « like a fiery courser, 
-would never be kept in and restrained, without a very tight 
rein, and a sharp curb. Philip, that he might assume the 
air of an accuser rather than of one accused, inveighed heavily 
against those who had harangued on this occasion, and par- 
ticularly against the ThessaHans. He said, that like* slaves, 
who being made free on a sudden, contrary to all expecta- 
tions, break into the most injurious exclamations against 
their masters and benefactors, so they abused, with the ut- 
most insolence, the indulgence of the Romans ; being inca- 
pable, after enduring a long servitude, of making a prudent 
and moderate use of the liberty which had been granted 
them. The commissioners, after hearing the accusations and 
answers, the circumstances of which I shall omit as Uttle 
important, and making some particular regulations, did not 
judge proper at that time to pronounce definitely upon their 
respective demands^ 

From thence they went to Thessalonica, to inquire into 
the affairs relating to the cities of Thrace ; and the king, 
wfro was very much disgusted, followed them ttu^her. Eu* 
menes's ambassadors said to the commissioners, that if the 
Romans were resolved to restore the cities of iEnea and 

oUtequura iternacera non parentem, frems asperioribat caiticaudam) ease* 
lAf* • 

Imattttiter et immudicfe abuti Thessalos indulgentia psirati Roman!; vehit 
t>r dtmina «vH niroig avide meram haurientes librrtatem. Ita, servortm taodo, 
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Mannea to their liberty, their sovereign was far from having 
a design to oppose it ; bat that, if they did not concern them- 
selves in regard to the condition of the cities which had been 
conquered from Antiochus ; in that case, the service which 
Eaaenes and Attalus his father had done Rome seemed to 
require .that they should rather be given up to their master 
than to Philip, who had no manner of right to diem, but had 
usurped them by open force ; that, besides, these cities had 
been given to Eumenes, by a decree of the ten commission- 
ers whom the Romans had appointed to determine these dif- 
ferences. The Maroneans, who were afterwards be^rd, in- 
veighed in the strongest terms against the injustice and opr 
pression which Philip's garrison exercised in their city. 

Here Philip delivered himself in quite different terms from 
what he had done before; and directing himself personally 
to the Romans, declared, that he had long perceived they 
were folly determined never to do him justice on any occa- 
sion. He made a long enumeration of the grievous injuries 
he pretended to have received from them ; the services he 
had done the Romans on different occasions ; and the zeal 
with which he had always adhered to their interest, so far as 
to refuse three thousand « talents, fifty ships of war completely 
equipped, and a great number of cities, which Antiochus of- 
fered him, upon condition that he would conclude an alliance 
with him. That, notwithstanding this, he had the mortifi- 
cation to see Eumenes preferred on all occasions, with whom 
h was too great a condescension to compare himself; and 
that -the Romans, so far from enlarging his dominions, as he 
thought his services merited, had even dispossessed him, as 
weH of those cities to which he had a lawful claim, as of such 
as they had bestowed upon him. "You, O Romans," says he, 
conducting his speech, " are to consider upon what terms 
*• you intend to have me be with you. If you are determin- 
" ed to treat me as an enemy, and- to urge me to extremities, 
" in that case, you need only use me as you have hitherto 
** done : but, if you still revere in my person the title and 
** quality of king, ally, and friend, spare me, I beseech yoa % the 
" shame of being treated any longer with so much indignity." 

The commissioners were moved with this speech of the 
king. For this reason, they thought it incumbent on them 
to leave the affair in suspense, by making no decisive answer ; 
and -accordingly they declared, that if the cities in question 
had been given to Eumenes, by the decree of the ten commis- 
sioner^ as he pretended they were, in that case, it was not in 
theirpower to reverse it ; that if Philip had acquired them 
by right of conauest, it was but just that he should be suffer- 
\&X to continue in possession of them: that if neither of these 
a About 45WX»I itertfug. 
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things should he proved, then the cognizance of ttife affair 
should be left to the judgment of the senate ; and, m the 
mean time, the garrisons be drawn out of the cities, each 
party retaining its pretensions as before. 

This regulation, by which Philip was commanded, provi- 
sionally, to withdraw his garrisons out of the respective cities* 
far from satisfying that prince, so entirely discontented and 
enraged him, that the consequence would certainly have 
been an open war, if he had livea long enough to prepare 
for it. 

« The commissioners, at their leaving Macedonia, went to 
Achaia. Aristenes, who was the chief magistrate, assembled 
immediately all the chiefs of the republic in Argos. Ceci- 
lius coming into this council, after having applauded the zeal 
of the Achacans, and the wisdom of their government on aH 
other occasions, added, that he could not forbear telling them, 
that their injurious treatment of the Lacedaemonians had 
been very much censured at Rome; and therefore he ex- 
horted them to amend, as much as lay in their power, what 
had been done imprudently against them on that occasion. 
The silence of Aristenes, who did not reply a single word, 
showed that he was of the same opinion with Cecilius, and 
that they acted in concert Diophanes of Megalopolis, a 
, man better skilled in war than politics, and who hated Phi- 
lopcemen, without mentioning the affair of Sparta, made 
other complaints against him. Upon this, Philopoemen, 
Lycortas, and Archon, began to speak with the utmost vigour 
in defence of the republic. They showed, that the whole 
transaction at Sparta had been conducted with prudence, and 
even to the advantage of the Lacedaemonians: and that no 
alteration could take place, without violating human laws, a& 
well as the reverence due to the gods* When Cecilius quit- 
ted the assembly, the members of it, moved with Philopce- 
men's discourse, came to a Resolution, that nothing should be 
changed in what had been decreed, and that this answer 
should be made the Roman ambassador. 

When it was told Cecilius, he desired that the general 
assembly of the country might be convened. To this the 
magistrates replied, that he must first produce a letter from 
the senate of Rome, by which the Achasans should be desir- 
ed to meet. As Cecilius had no such letter, they told hint 
plainly, that they would not assemble ; which exasperated 
him to such a degree, that he left Achaia, and would not hear 
what the magistrates had to say. It was believed that this, 
ambassador (and before him Marcus Fulvius) would not have 
delivered themselves with so much freedom, had they not 
fctgn sure that Aristenes and Diophanes were in thefc; mt^r- 
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fcst. And, indeed, they were accused of having invited those 
Romans into that country, purely out of hatred to Philopoe- 
meo; and accordingly were greatly suspected by the populace. 
• Cecums, at his return to Rome, acquainted the senate 
with whatever had been transacted by him in Greece. After 
this, the ambassadors of Macedonia and Peloponnesus were 
brought in. Those of Philip and Eumenes were introduced 
Jirst, and then the exiles of /Enea and Maronea; who all 
repeated what they had before said in the presence of Ceci- 
lius in Thessalonica. The senate after hearing them, sent 
to Philip other ambassadors, of whom Appius Claudius was 
the principal, to examine on the spot whether he was with- 
drawn (as he had promised Cecums) from the cities of Per- 
rhoebia ; to command him, at the same time* to evacuate 
iEnea and Maronea ; and to draw off his troops from all the 
castles, territories, and cities, which he possessed on the sea- 
coast of Thrace. 

They next admitted to audience Apollonidas, the ambassa- 
dor whom the Achaeans had sent to justify their having re- 
fused to give an answer to Cecilius ; and to inform the senate 
cS. all that had been transacted with regard to the Spartans, 
who on their side had deputed to Rome Areus and Alcibiades, 
who both were of the number of the first exiles whom Phi- 
lopoemen and the Achaeans had restored to their country. 
The circumstance which most exasperated the Achaeans 
was, to see that, notwithstanding the valuable and recent 
*>bliga$on conferred npon them, they had, however, charged 
themselves with the odious commission of accusing, those 
who had saved them so unexpectedly, and had procured 
them the invaluable blessing of returning to their houses and 
families. ApoUonklas endeavoured to prove, that it would 
be impossible to settle the affairs of Sparta with greater pru- 
dence than Philopoemen and the rest of the Achaeans had 
done ; and they likewise exculpated themselves, for having 
% refused to call a general assembly. On the other side, Areus 
and Alcibiades represented, in the most affecting manner, the 
lamentable condition to which Sparta was reduced; its walls 
were demolished ; its * citizens dragged into Achaia, and re- 
duced to a state of captivity ; the sacred laws of Lycurgus, 
which had made it subsist during so long a series of years, and 
with so much glory, had been entirely abolished. 
. The senate, after weighing and comparing the reasons on 
both sides, ordered the same ambassadors to inquire into this 
affair as had been nominated to inspect those of Macedon ; 

« A. M M90 AM. J. C. 184. Polyb. in Legit, e. xhi Uv. I. amis. i\W- 
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and desired the Achaeans to convene their general assembly, 
whenever the Roman ambassadors should require it ; as the 
senate admitted them to audience in Rome, as often as they 
asked it 

a When Philip was informed by his ambassadors, who had 
been sent back to him from Rome, that he must absolutely 
evacuate all the cities of Thrace ; in the highest degree of 
rage, to see his dominions contracted on every side, he vented 
his fury on the inhabitants of Maronea. Onomastes, who 
was governor of Thrace, employed Cassander, who was 
very well known in the city, to execute the barbarous com- 
mand of the prince. Accordingly, in the dead of night, he 
led a body of Thracians into it, who fell with the utmost 
violence on the citizens, and cut a great number of them to 
pieces. Philip having thus wreaked his vengeance on those 
who were not of his faction, waited calmly tor the commis- 
sioners, being firmly persuaded that no one would dare to 
impeach him. 

Some time after, Appius arrives, who upon being inform- 
ed of the barbarous treatment which the Maroneans had 
met with, reproached the king of Macedon, in the strongest 
terms, on that account. The latter resolutely asserted, that 
he had not been in any manner concerned in that massacre, 
but that it was wholly occasioned by an insurrection of the 
populace, "fjome," says he, i' declaring for Eumenes, and 
" others for me, a great quarrel arose, and they butchered one 
" another." He went so far as to challenge them to produce 
any person, who pretended to have any articles to lay to his 
charge. But who would have dared to impeach him > His 
punishment had been immediate ; and the aid he might have 
expected from the Romans was too for off. "It is to no pur* 
" pose," says Appius to him, ** for you to apologize for your- 
" self; I know what things have been done, as weU as the au- 
" thor of them.*' These words gave Philip the greatest anx- 
iety. However, matters were not carried further at this 
first interview. * 

But Appius, the next day, commanded him to send imme- 
diately Onomastes and Cassander to Rome to be examined 
by the senate on the affair in question, declaring, that there 
was no other way left for him to clear himself. Philifj, upon 
receiving this order, changed colour, wavered within himself^ 
and hesitated a long time before he made answer. At last* 
he declared that he would send Cassander, whom the com- 
missioners suspected to be the contriver of the massacre ^ 
but he was determined not to send Onomastes, who (he de- 
clared) so far from having been in Maronea at the time this>. 
bloody tragedy happened, was not even in the neighbour.^ 
& Polyb. in Legit, c. tSr; Ur. I mix. n. 34,35: 
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hood of it. Tbe true reason of this conduct was, PWlip was 
afraid lest Onomastes, in whom he reposed the utmost con- 
fidence, and bad never concealed any thing from, should be- 
tray him to tbe senate. As for Cassander, the instant the 
commissioners had left Macedon, he put him on board a ship ; 
but, at the same time, sent some persons in his company, 
who poisoned him in Epirus. 

After the departure of the commissioners, who were fully 
persuaded that Pnilip had contrived the massacre in Maro- 
nea, and was upon the point of breaking with the Romans ; 
the king of Macedon, reflecting in his own mind, and with 
his friends, that the hatred he bore the Romans, and the 
strong desire he had to wreak his vengeance on the people, 
must necessarily soon display itself; would have been very 
glad to take up arms immediately, and declare war against 
that people; but, not being prepared, he conceived an ex- 
pedientXo gain time. He resolved to send his son Demetrius 
to Rome, whom, as having been many years an hostage, and 
having acquired great esteem in that city, he judged very 
well qualified either to defend him against the accusations 
with which he might be charged before the senate, or apo- 
logize for such faults as he really had committed. 

He accordingly made all the preparations necessary for 
-this embassy, and nominated several friends to attend the 
prince his son on that occasion. 

. He, at the same time promised to succour the Byzan- 
tines; not that he was sincerely desirous of defending them, 
but because his bare advancing to aid that people, would 
strike terror into the petty princes of Thrace, in tbe neigh- 
bourhood of the Propontis, and would prevent their oppos- 
ing the resolution he had formed of engaging in a war against 
the Romans, And accordingly having derated those petty 
sovereigns in a battle, and taken their chief prisoner* he 
hereby put it out of their^ower to annoy him, and returned 
into Macedon. 

4 The arrival of the Roman commissioners was expected 
m Peloponnesus, who were commanded to go from Mace- 
don into Achaia. Lycortas, in order that an answer might 
be ready for them, summoned a council, in which the affair 
of the Lacedemonians was examined. He represented ta 
the assembly such tilings as they ought fear from them ; the 
Romans seeming to favour their interest much more than 
that, of the Achsans. He expatiated chiefly on the ingra- 
titude of Areus and Akibiades, who though they ow^d their 
return to tbe Achaeans, had however been so base as to un- 
dertake the embassy against them to the senate, where they 
acted and spoke like professnd enemies; as if the Achfe* 
« tir: U xxraRk ss— 37. 
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ans had driven them from their country, when it was they 
who had restored them to it. Upon this, great shouts were 
heard in every part of the assembly, and the president was 
desired to bring the affair into immediate deliberation. No- 
thing prevailing but passion and a thirst of revenge, Areas ' 
and Alribiades were condemned to die. 

The Roman commissioners arrived a few days after, and: 
the council met at Clitor in Arcadia. This filled the Achat- 
ans with the utmost terror ; for seeing Afeus and Alcibia- 
des, whom they had just before condemned to die, arrive 
-with the commissioners, they naturally supposed that the 
inquiry which was going to be made would be no way fa-, 
vourable to them. 

Appius then told them that the senate had been deeply 
affected with the complaints of the Lacedaemonians, and 
could not but disapprove of every thing which had been 
done with respect to them: the murder of those who, on 
the promise which Philopoemen had made them, had come 
to plead their cause; the demolition of the walls of Sparta £ 
the abolition of the laws and institutions of Lycurgus, which 
had spread the feme of that city throughout the world, and 
made it flourish for several ages. 

Lycortas, both as president of the council, and as being 
of the same opinion with Philopoemen, the author of what* 
ever had been transacted against Lacedaemonja, undertook 
to answer Appius. He showed first, that as the Lacedaemo- 
nians had attacked the exiles, contrary to the tenor of the 
treaty, which expressly forbid them to make any attempt 
against the maritime cities; these exiles, in the absence of 
the Romans, could have recourse only to the Achaean league, 
which could not be justly accused for having assisted them, 
to the utmost of their power, in so urgent a necessity. That 
with regard to the massacre which Appius laid to their 
charge, they ought not to be accused for it, but the exiles, 
Who were then headed By Areus and Alcibiades; and who* 
by their own immediate impulse, and without being autho- 
rised by the Achaeans, had fallen with the utmost fury and 
violence on those whom they considered the authors of their 
banishment, and to whom the rest of the calamities they had 
suffered were owing. " However, added Lycortas, •* it is 
pretended that we cannot but own that -we were the cause 
of the abolition of Lycurgus's laws, and the demolition of the 
walls of Sparta. This, indeed, is a real fact ; but then how 
can this. double objection be made to us at the same time? 
The walls in question were not built by Lycurgus, but by* 
tyrants, who erected them some few years ago, not for the 
security of the city but for Jkeir own safety, and to enable* 
themselves to aboliib, witkTmpunity, the discipline *n4 re^ 
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I gulatisns so happily established by that wise legislator. 
Wens it possible for him to rise now from the grave, he 
would be overjoyed to see those walls destroyed, and say 
that he now recognises his native country and ancient Spar- 
ta. You should not, O citizens of Sparta, have waked for 
Philopcemen or the Acha&ans ; but ought yourselves to have 
pulled down^hose walls with your own hands, and destroy- 
ed even the slightest trace of tyranny. These were a kind 
of ignominious scars of your slavery : and, after having 
maintained your liberties and privileges during almost eight 
hundred years ; and been for some time the sovereigns of 
Greece, without the support and assistance of walls ; they, 
within these hundred years, have become the instruments 
of your slavery, and in a manner, your shackles and fetters. 
With respect to the ancient laws of Lycurgus, they were 
suppressed by the tyrants; and we have only substituted 
our own, by putting you upon a level with us in all things.'' 
Addressing himself afterwards to Appius, " I cannot for- 
" bear owning," says he, " that the words I have hitherto 
" spoken, were not as from one ally to another; nor of a free 
" nation, but as slaves who speak to their master. For, in 
" fine, if the voice of the herald, who proclaimed us to be 
44 free in the front of the Grecian states, was not a vain and 
" empty ceremony ; if the treaty concluded at that time be 
" real and solid ; if you are desirous of sincerely preserving 
" an alliance and friendship with us ; on what can that infi- 
" nite disparity which you suppose to be between you Ro- 
" mans and us Achaeans be grounded ? I do not inquire into 
" the treatment which Capua met with, after you had taken 
" that city : why then do you examine into our usage of the 
" Lacedemonians, after we had conquered them ? Some of 
" them were killed : and I will suppose that it was by us. 
" But did not you strike off the heads of several Campanian 
" senators ? We levelled the walls of Sparta with the 
" ground ; but as for you, Romans, you not only dipossessed 
" the Campanians of their walls, but of their city and lands. 
" To mis I know you will reply, that the equality expressed 
" in the treaties between the Romans and Achaans is merely 
" specious, and a bare form of words : that we really have 
" but a precarious and transmitted liberty, but that the Ro- 
'* mans are the primary source of authority and empire. Of 
"this, Appius, I am but too sensible. However, since we 
" must submit to this, I intreat you at least how wide a dif- 
" fereuce soever you may set between yourselves and us, not 
"to put your enemies and our own upon a level with us, 
*• who are your allies ; especially, not to show them better 
« treatment .than you do to us. They require us, by for- 
" swearing ourselves, to dissolve and annul all we have en- 
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"acted by oath; aim^ revoke that, which ty being written 
M in our records, and engraved on marble, in order to pre- 
44 serve the remembrance of it for ever, is become a sacred 
" monument, which it is not lawful for us to violate. We re- 
'< vere you, O Romans ; and if* you will have it so, we also 
*♦ fear you : but then we think it glorious to have a greater 
** reverence and fear for the immortal gods." 

The greatest part of the assembly applauded this speech* 
and all were unanimous in their opinion, that he had spoken 
like a true magistrate ; it was therefore necessary for the 
Romans to act with vigour, or resolve to lose their authority. 
Appius, without descending to particulars, advised them, 
whilst they still enjoyed their freedom, and had not received 
any orders, to make a merit, with regard to the Romans, of 
enacting of their own accord what might afterwards be en- 
joined them. They were grieved at these words ; but were 
instructed by them, not to persist obstinately in the refusal 
of what should be demanded. All they therefore desired 
was, that the Romans would decree whatever they pleased 
with regard to Sparta ; but not oblige the Achzans to break 
their oath, by annulling their decree themselves. As to the 
sentence that was just before passed against Areus and Al- 
cihiades, it was immediately repealed. 

<* The Romans pronounced judgment the year following. 
The chief articles of the ordinance were, that those persons 
who had been condemned by the Achaeans should be recalled 
and restored ; that all sentences relating to this aflair should 
be repealed, and that Sparta should continue a member of 
the Achxan league. 6 Pausanias adds an article not taken 
notice of by Livy, that the walls which had been demolished 
should be rebuilt. Q. Marcius was appointed commissary 
to settle the affairs of Macedon, and those of Peloponnesus, 
where great feuds and disturbances subsisted, especially be- 
tween the Achaeans on one side, and the Messemans and 
Lacedaemonians on the other. c They all had sent ambas- 
sadors to Rome ; but.it does not appear that the senate was 
in any great haste to put an end to their differences. The 
answer they made te ike Lacedaemonians was, that the Ro- 
mans were determined not to trouble themselves any farther 
about tfieir amurs. : The Achsans demanded aid of the Ro- 
snans against the Messenians, pursuant to the treaty ; or at 
least, not to suffer arras or provisions /to be transported out 
of Italy, to the latter people. It was answered them, that 
when any cities broke their alliance with the Achaeans, the 
senate did not think itself obliged toenter into those disputes ; 
for that this would open a door to raptures and divisions, and 
even, in some measure, give a sanction to them. 

* Ut. L xuriiw «, 4S. * Aehafc. p. 414. c ?<*jb.m Lept c. & 
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. la tfeese proceedings appeara the artta and ie^^ 
of the Roman*, which tended solely to weaken Phffip and the 
AchsBans, of whose power they were jealous ; and who cover- 
ed their ambitious designs with the specious pretence of suc- 
couring the weak and oppressed, 

' ' Sect. X. 

Philofl<zmen besieges Messene, He is taken prisoner and 
put to death. Ptolemy Efiifihancs dies. 

» Dinocratesr the Messenian, who had a particular enmity 
to Philopoemen, had drawn off Messene from the Achaean 
league ; and was meditating how he might best seize upon a 
considerable post, called Corone, near that city. Philopoemen, 
then seventy years of age, and generalissimo of the Achsana 
for the eighth time, was then sick. However, the instant the 
news of this was brought him, he set out, notwithstanding 
his indisposition, made a forced march; and advanced towards 
Messene with a small body of forces, consisting of the flower 
of the Megalopolitan youth. Dinocrates, who had marched 
out against him, was soon put to flight : but Ave hundred 
troopers, who guarded the open country of Messene, happen- 
ing to come up and reinforce him, he faced about and routed 
Phtfopcemen. This general, who was solicitous of nothing 
but to save the gallant youths who had followed him in this 
expedition, performed the most extraordinary acts of brave- 
ry ? but happening to fall from his horse, and receiving a deep 
wound in his head, he was taken prisoner by the enemy, who 
carried him to Messene. Plutarch considers this ill fortune 
of Philopoemen, as the punishment for some rash and arro- 
gant words that had escaped him upon his hearing a certain 
general applauded r •• Ought that man," says he, *• to be va* 
44 lueb\ who suffers himself to be taken alive by the enemy, 
44 whilst he has arms to defend himself ?" 

As soon as the news was brought to Messene, that Philo- 
poemen was taken prisoner, and on his way to that city, the 
Messenians were in such transports of joy, that they all ran 
to the gates of the city ; not being able to persuade themselves 
of the truth of what they heard, till they saw him them* 
selves, so greatly improbable did this relation appear to them. 
To satisfy the violent curiosity of the inhabitants, many of 
whom had not yet been able to get a sight of him, they were 
forced to show the illustrious prisoner on the theatre, where 
multitudes flocked to see him. When they beheld PhUopce- 
men dragged along ki chains, most of the spectators were so 
much moved to compassion, that the tears trickled from their 
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eyes. There even was heard a murmur among the people, 
which resulted from humanity and a very laudable gratitude: 
" That the Messenians ought to call to mind the great ser- 
" vices done by Philopcemen, and his having preserved the 
•• liberty of Achaia, by the defeat of Nabis the tyrant/' But 
the magistrates did not suffer him to be long exhibited in 
tliis manner, lest the pity of the people should be attended 
•with ill consequences. They, therefore took him away on 
a sudden ; and, after consulting together, caused him to be 
conveyed to a place called the Treasury. This was a sub- 
terraneous dungeon, whither neither light nor air entered 
from without ; and which had no door to it, but was shut 
with a huge stone that was rolled over the entrance. In 
this dungeon they imprisoned Philopcemen, and posted a 
guard round every part of it. 

As soon as it was night, and all the people withdrawn, 
Dinocrates caused the stone to be rolled away, and the ex- 
ecutioner to descend into the the dungeon with a dose of 
poison to Philopcemen. commanding him not to stir tilLhe 
had swallowed it. The moment the illustrious Megalopoli- 
tan perceived the first glimmerings of light, and saw the 
man advance towards him, with a lamp in one hand and the 
bowl of poison in the other, he raised himself with the utmost 
difficulty (for he was very weak), sat down, and then taking 
the cup, he enquired of the executioner, whether he could 
tell what was become of the young Megalopolitans, his fol- 
lowers, and particularly of Lycortas ? The executioner an * 
swering, that he heard that almost all of them had saved 
themselves by flight ; Philopcemen thanked him with a nod, 
and looking kindly on him, " You bring me,*' says he, *• good 
" news ; and I find we are not entirely unfortunate :" after 
which, without breathing the least complaint, he swallowed 
the deadly dose, and laid himself again on his cloak. The 
poison was very speedy in its effects; for Philopoemen be* 
jng extremely weak and feeble, he expired in a moment. 

When the news of his death spread among the Achsans, 
all their cities were inexpressibly afflicted and dejected. Im- 
mediately all their young men who were of age to bear arms, 
and all their magistrates, came to Megalopolis. Here a 
grand council being summoned, it was unanimously resolved 
not to delay a moment taking vengeance for so horrid a deed; ' 
and, accordingly, having elected on the spot Lycortas for 
their general, they advanced with the utmost fury into Mes- 
senia, and filled every part of it with blood and slaughter. 
The Messenians, having now no refuge left, and being un- 
able to defend themselves by force of arms, sent a deputa- 
tion to the Achaeans, to desire that an end might be put to 
war, and to beg pardon for their past faults. Lycortas, 
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moved at their entreaties, did not think it advisable to treat 
them as their furious and insolent revolt seemed to deserve. 
He told them, that there was no other way for them to ex- 
pect a peace, than by delivering up the authors of the re- 
volt, and of the death of Philopoemen ; by submitting all 
their affairs to the disposal of the Achacans, and receiving a 
garrison into their citadel. These conditions were accepted, 
and executed immediately. Dinqcrates, to prevent the ig- 
nominy of dying by an executioner, laid violent hands on 
himself, in which he was imitated by all those who had ad- 
vised the putting of Philopoe men to death. Lycortas caused 
those to be delivered up who had advised the insulting of 
Philopoemen. These were undoubtedly the persons who 
were stoned round his tomb, as we shall soon see. 

The funeral obseauies of Philopoemen were then solem- 
nized. After the body had been consumed by the flames, his 
ashes collected, and deposited in an urn, the train set out for 
Megalopolis. This procession did not so much resemble a 
funeral as a triumph, or rather it was a mixture of both. 
First came the infantry, their brows adorned with crowns, 
and all shedding floods of tears. Then followed the Messe- 
nian prisoners bound in chains 1 ? afterwards the general's son, 
young a Polybius, carrying the urn adorned with ribbons and 
crowns, and accompanied by the noblest and most illustrious 
Achseans. The urn was followed by all the cavalry, whose 
arms glittered magnificently, and whose horses were all 
richly caparisoned, who closed the march, and did not seem 
too much dejected at this mournful scene, ndr too much elate 
from their victory. All the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
towns and villages flocked to meet the procession, as if they 
came in honour of a victory obtained. All possible honours 
were done to Philopoemen at his interment, and the Messe- 
nian captives were stoned round his sepulchre. The cities 
in general, by decrees enacted for that purpose, ordered the 
greatest honours to be paid him, and erected many statues 
to him with magnificent inscriptions. 

Several b years after, at the time that Corinth was burned 
and destroyed by Mummius the proconsul, a false accuser 
(a Roman) as I observed elsewhere, used his utmost endea- 
vours to get them broken to pieces ; prosecuted him crimi- 
nally, as if alive ; charging him*with having been an enemy 
to the Romans, and of discovering a hatred for them on all 
occasions. The cause was heard in council before Mum- 
mius. The slanderer exhibited all his articles of impeach- 
ment, and produced his proofs. They were answered 
by Polybius, who refuted them with great solidity and elo- 
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quence. It is a great pity so interesting a piece should have 
been lost. Neither Mummius, nor his council, would per- 
mit the monuments of that great man's glory to be destroyed, 
though he had opposed, like a bulwark, the successes of the 
Romans : for the Komans of that age, says Plutarch, made 
the just and proper discrimination between virtue and inter- 
est ; theydistinguished the glorious and honest from the pro- 
fitable ; a"nd were persuaded, that worthy persons ought to 
honour and revere the memoiy of men who signalized them- 
selves by their virtue, though they had been their enemies. 

Livy tells us, that the Greek as well as Roman writers 
observe, that three illustrious men, Philopoemen, Hannibal, 
and Scipio, happened to die in the same year, or thereabouts ; 
thus putting Philopoemen in parallel, and, as it were, upon a 
level, with the two most celebrated generals of the two most 
powerful nations in the world. I believe I have already 
given the reader a sufficient idea of his character, so shall 
only repeat what I befere observed, that Philopoemen was 
called the last of the Greeks, as Brutus was said to be the 
last of the Romans. 

'The Messenians, by their imprudent conduct, being re- 
duced to the most deplorabVl condition, were, by the good- 
ness and generosity of Lycortas and the Achaans, restored 
to the league from which they had withdrawn themselves. 
Several other cities, which, from the example they set them, 
had also renounced 1 it, renewed their alliance with it. Such 
commonly is the happy effect which a seasonable act of cle- 
mency produced ; whereas a violent and excessive severity, 
that breathes nothing but blood and vengeance, often hurries 
people to despair ; and so far from proving a remedy to evils, 
only inflames and exasperates them the more. 

When news came to Rome, that the Achxans had hap- 
pily terminated their war with the Messenians, the ambas- 
sadors were addressed in terms quite different from those 
which had been used to them before. The senate told them, 
that they had been particularly careful not to suffer either 
arms or provisions to be carried from Italy to Messene ; an 
answer which manifestly discovers the insincerity of the Ro- 
mans, and the little regard they had to good faith in their 
transactions with other nations. They seemed, at first, de- 
sirous of giving the signal to all the cities engaged in the 
Achiean league, to take up arms; and now, they endea- 
voured to flatter the Achaeans into an opinion, that they had 
sought all opportunities to serve them. 

It is manifest on this occasion, that the Roman senate con- 
sented to what had been transacted, because it was not 
in their power to oppose it ; that they wanted to make a 
merit of this with regard to the Achaeans, who possessed al- 
most the whole force of Peloponnesus ; that they were very 
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cautious of giving the least umbrage to this league, at a time 
when they could place no dependence on Philip ; when the 
/Etolians were disgusted ; and when Antiochus, by joining 
with that people, might engage in some enterprise which 
might have been of ill consequence to the Romans. 

a I have related Hannibal's death in the history of the Car- 
thaginians. After his retiring from Antiochus's court, he 
fled to Prusias king of Bithynia, who was then at war with 
Eumenes king of Pergamus. Hannibal did that prince great 
service. Both sides prepared for a naval engagement, on 
which occasion, Eumenes's fleet consisted of a much greater 
number of ships than that of Prusias. But Hannibal op- 
posed stratagem to force. He had got together a great num- 
ber of venomous serpents, and filled several earthen vessels 
with them. The instant the signal for battle was given, he 
commanded the officers and sailors to fall upon Eumenes's 
galley only (informing them at the same time of a sign by 
which they should distinguish it from the rest) ; and to an- 
noy the enemy no otherwise than by throwing the earthen 
vessels into the rest of the gallies. At first this was only 
laughed at ; the sailors not imagining that these earthen ves- 
sels could be of the least service ; but when the serpents 
were seen gliding over every part of the gallies, the soldiers 
and rowers, now studious only of preserving themselves from 
those venomous creatures djd not once think of the enemy. 
In the mestn time the royal galley was so warmly attacked, 
that it was very near being taken ; and it was with the ut- 
most difficulty that the king made his escape. Prusias, by 
Hannibal's assistance, gained several victories by land. This 
prince being one day afraid to venture a battle, because the 
victims had not been propitious : " What," 6 says Hannibal, 
u do you rely more upon the liver of a beast than upon the 
M advice and experience of Hannibal ?" To prevent his fall- 
ing into the hands of the Romans, who required Prusias to 
deliver him up, he took a dose of poison, which brought him 
to his end. 

c I before observed that the Romans, among many other 
articles, had decreed, that Sparta should be admitted into the 
Achaean league. The ambassadors being returned and hav- 
ing reported the answer which had been received from the 
senate, Lycortas assembled the people at Sicyon, to delibe- 
rate whether Sparta should be admitted into the Achaean 
league. To incline the populace to this proposition, he re- 
presented that the Romans, to whose disposal that city had 
been abandoned, would no longer be burdened with it : that 
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they had declared to the ambassadors, that they were no 
ways concerned in this affair : that the Spartans who were 
engaged in the administration of public affairs, were veiy 
desirous of that union, which (he observed) could not fail of 
being attended with great advantage to the Achaean league, 
as the first exiles, who had behaved with great ingratitude 
and impiety towards them, would not be included in it ; but 
would he banished from the city, and ether citizens substi- 
tuted in their room. But Diophanes and some other persons 
undertook to defend the cause of the exiles. However, not- 
withstanding their opposition, the council decreed, that Spar- 
ta should be admitted into the league, and accordingly it was 
so. With regard to the first exiles, those only were pardon- 
ed, who could not be convicted of engaging in any attempt 
against the Achaean republic. 

When the affair was ended, ambassadors were sent to 
Rome in the name of all the parties concerned. The senate, 
after giving audience to those sent by Sparta and by the exiles^ 
said nothing to the ambassadors which tended to show that 
they were disgusted at what had passed. With respect to 
those who had been lately sent into banishment, the senate 
promised to write to the Achaeans, to obtain leave for them 
to return into their native country. Some days after, Bippus,; 
the Achaean deputy, being arrived in Rome,* was introduced 
into the senate ; and there gave an account of the manner ii> 
which the Messeriians had been restored to their former 
state; and the senators were not only satisfied with every 
thing he related to them, but treated him with abundant 
marks of honour and amity. 

•The Lacedaemonian exiles were no sooner returned 
from Rome into Peloponnesus, than they delivered to the 
Achaeans the letters which the senate had sent by them, an<j 
by which they were desired to permit the exiles to settle 
again in their native country. It was answered, that the puri 
port of those letters should be considered at the return oj 
the Achaean ambassadors from Rome. Bippus arrived fronj 
thence a few days after, and declared that the senate ha<] 
written in favour of the exiles, not so much out of affectioij 
for them, as to get rid of their importunities. The Achaean^ 
hearing this, thought it requisite not to make any change in 
what had been decreed. 

b Hyperbates, having been re-elected general of the 
Achaeans, again debated hYthe council, whether any notice 
should be taken of the letters which the senate had written, 
concerning the re-establishment of the exiles who had beeii 
banished from Sparta. Lycortas was of opinion that thti 
Achaeans ought to adhere to what had been decreed, 
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" When the Romans," says he, " listen favourably to soch 
" complaints and entreaties of unfortunate persons, as ap- 
" pear to them just and reasonable, they, in this, act a very 
" just part. But when it is represented to them, that among 
" the favours which are regulated at their hands, some are 
" not in their power to bestow, and others would reflect dis- 
" honour, and be very prejudicial to their allies, on these oc- 
w casions they do not use to persist obstinately in their opi- 
" nions, or exact from such allies an implicit obedience to 
M their commands. This is exactly our case at present. 
"Let us inform the Romans, that we cannot obey their orders 
" without infringing the sacred oaths we have taken, with- 
" out violating the laws on which our league is founded ; and 
" that they will undoubtedly wave their resolutions, and con- 
" fess, that it is with the greatest reason we refuse to obey 
" their commands." Hyperbates and Calibrates were of a 
contrary opinion. They were for having implicit obedience 
paid to the Romans ; and declared, that all laws, oaths, and 
treaties, ought to be sacrificed to their will. In this contra- 
riety of opinions, it was resolved that a deputation should be 
sent to the senate, in order to represent the reasons given by 
Lycortas in council. Callicrates, Lysiades, and Aratus, 
were the ambassadors, to whom instructions were given in 
conformity to what had been deliberated. 

When these ambassadors were arrived at Rome, Calli- 
crates, being introduced into the senate, acted in direct oppo- 
sition to his instructions. He not only had the assurance to 
censure those who differed in opinion from him, but took 
the liberty to tell the senate what they should do. ** If the 
" Greeks," says he, directing himself to the senators, " do not 
*' obey you ; if they pay no regard either to the letters or or- 
u ders which you send them, you must blame yourselves on- 
" ly for it. In all the states of Greece, there are now two 
•* parties ; one of which asserts, that all your orders ought 
" to be obeyed, and that laws and treaties, in a word, that all 
" things should pay homage to your will and pleasure : the 
" other party pretends, that it is fitting that laws, treaties, 
" and oaths, ought to take place of your will ; and are for 
w ever exhorting the people to adhere inviolably to them . Of 
*• these two parties, the last suits best with the genius and 
" character of the Achsans, and has the greatest influence 
u over the people. What is the consequence of this ? Those 
** who comply with your measures are detested by the com- 
" mon people, whilst such as oppose your decrees are ho- 
" noured and applauded. Whereas, if the senate would 
" show ever so little favour to such as espouse their interest 
" cordially, the chief magistrates and officers of all the re- 
•' publics would instantly declare for the Romans ; and the* 
«« people, intimidated by this, would soon follow their exam- 
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** pie. Bat, whilst you show an indifference on this head, all 
" the chiefs will certainly oppose you, as the infallible means 
" of acquiring the love and respect of the people. And ac- 
«? cordingly we see, that many people, whose only merit con- 
*' sists in their making the strongest opposition to your or- 
*• ders, and a pretended zeal for the defence and preserva-. 
J * tion of the laws of their country, have been raised to the 
" most exalted employments in their state f In case you do 
" not much value whether the Greeks are, or are not, at 
** your devotion, then indeed your present conduct suits ex- 
♦* actly your sentiments. But if you would have them exe- 
M cute your orders, and receive your letters with respect, 
" reflect seriously on this matter ; otherwise be assured that 
" they will, on all occasions, declare against your commands. 
" You may judge of the troth of this from their present be- 
*• haviour towards you. How long is it since you commanded 
** them by your letters, to recal the Lacedaemonian exiles ? 
•' Nevertheless, so far from recalling them, they have publish- 
" ed a quite contrary decree, and have bound themselves by 
" oath never to reinstate them. This ought to be a lesson to 
" you, and show how cautious you should be for the future." 

CalEcrates, after making this speech, withdrew. The ex- 
iles then came in, told their business in few words, but in 
such as were well adapted to move compassion, and then re- 
tired. 

A speech so well calculated to favour the interest of Rome, 
as that of Callicrates, could not but be very agreeable to the 
senate. Thus it was that the Greeks began to throw them- 
selves spontaneously into the arms of slavery ; prostituted 
their liberty of which their ancestors had been so exceeding- 
ly jealous, and paid a submission and homage to the Romans, 
which they had always refused to the Great King of Persia. 
Some flatterers and ambitious traitors, regardless of every 
thing but their own interest, sold and sacrificed the inde- 
pendence and glory of Greece for ever ; discovered the weak 
side of republics with regard to their domestic affairs ; point- 
ed out the methods by which they might be weakened, and 
at last crushed ; and furnished themselves the chains in which 
they were to be bound. 

In consequence of this speech , v it was soon concluded, that 
it would be proper to increase the power and credit of those 
who made it their business to defend the authority of the 
Romans, and to humble such as should presume to oppose it. 
Polybhls observes, that this was the first time that the fatal 
resolution was taken, to humble and depress those who, in 
their respective countries, had the most noble way of think- 
ing ; and, on the contrary, to heap riches and honours on all 
.such who, either right or wrong, should declare in favour of 
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the Romans : a resolution which soon after increased the 
herd of flatterers in all republics, and very much lessened 
the number of the true friends of liberty. From this period, 
the Romans made it one of the constant maxims of their po- 
licy, to oppress by all possible methods whoever venturea to 
oppose their ambitious projects. This single maxim may 
serve as a key to the latent principles and motives of the 
government of this republic, and snow us what idea we 
ought to entertain of the pretended equity and moderation 
they sometimes display, but which does not long support it- 
self, and of which a just judgment cannot be formed but by 
the consequences. 

To conclude, the senate, in order to get the exiles restored 
to their country, did not write to the Achaeans alone, but to 
the iEtolians, Epirots, Athenians, Boeotians, and Acarna- 
nians, as if they intended to incense all Greece against the 
Achaeans. And, in their answer to the ambassadors, they 
did not make the least mention of any one but Calhcrates, 
whose example the senate recommended the magistrates of 
all other cities to follow. 

That deputy, after receiving this answer, returned iu tri- 
umph, without reflecting that he was the cause of all the ca- 
lamities which Greece, and particularly Acftaia, were upon 
the point of experiencing. For hitherto, a sort of equality 
had oeen observed between the Achaeans and Romans, which 
the latter thought fit to permit, out of gratitude for the con- 
siderable services the Achaeans had done them, and for the 
inviolable fidelity with which they had adhered to them, in 
the most perilous junctures, as in the wars against Philip and 
Antiochus. The members of this league distinguished them- 
selves at that time in a most conspicuous manner by their 
authority, their forces, their zeal for liberty ; and, above all* 
by the shining merit and exalted reputation of their com* 
mantiers. - But Callicrates's treason, for we may justly be- 
stow that name upon it, gave it a deadly wound. The Ro- 
mans, says Polybius, noble in their sentiments, and full of 
humanity, are moved at the complaints of the wretched, 
and think it their duty to afford their aid to all who fly to 
them for protection; and this it was that inclined tjiem to 
favour the cause of the Lacedaemonian exile?. But if any- 
one, on whose fidelity they may safely depend, suggests to 
them the inconveniencies tney would bring upon themselves, 
should they grant certain favours, they generally return to a 
just way of thinking, and correct, so tor as lies in their pow- 
er, what they may have done amiss. Here, on the contrary, 
Calhcrates studies nothing but how he may best work upon 
their passions by flattery. He had been sent to Rome, to 
plead the caftse of the Achaeans, and, by a criminal and ua* 
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paralleled prevarication, he declares against his clients, and 
becomes the advocate of their enemies, by whom he had suf- 
fered himself to be corrupted. At his return to Achaia, he 
spread so artfully the terror of the Roman name, and inti- 
midated the people to such a degree, that he got himself 
elected captain-general. He was no sooner invested with this 
command, than ne restored the exiles of Lacedaemonia and 
Messene to their country. 

Polybius, on this occasion, praises exceedingly the huma- 
nity of the Romans, the tendernes§ with which they listen 
to the complaints of the unfortunate, and their readiness to 
atone for such unjust actions as they may have committed, 
when they are once made acquainted with them. I know 
not whether the applauses he gives them will not admit of 
great abatement. The reader must call to mind that he 
wrote this in Rome, and under the eye of the Romans, after. 
Greece had been reduced to a state of slavery. We are not 
to expect from an historian, in a state of submission and de- 
jpendance, so much veracity as he very possibly would have 
observed in a free state, and at a tiftfe when men were per- 
mitted to speak the truth ; and we must not blindly believe 
eveiy circumstance of this kind advanced by him ; facts 
have more force, and speak in a clearer manner than he does. 
The Romans themselves did not scruple to commit injustice, 
whenever they had an opportunity of employing a foreign 
means for that purpose, which procured them the same ad- 
vantage, and served to conceal their unjust policy. 

* Eumenes, in the mean time, was engaged in war against 
Pharnaces, king of Pontus. The latter took Sinope, a very 
strong city of Pontus, of which his successors remained in 
possession ever afterwards. Several cities made complaints 
against this at Rome. Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, who 
was united in interest with Eumenes, sent also ambassadors 
thither. The Romans several times employed their*media- 
tion and authority to put an end to their differences; but 
Pharnaces was insincere on these occasions, and always 
broke his engagements. Contrary to the faith of treaties, he 
took the field, and was opposed by the confederate kings. 
Several enterprises ensued ; and after some years had been 
spent in this manner, a peace was concluded. 

* Never were more embassies sent than at the time we are 
now speaking of. Ambassadors were seen in all places, ei- 
ther coming from the provinces to Rome, or going from 
Rome to thejprovinces ; or from the allies and nations to one 
another. ^Tne Achxans deputed, in this quality (to Ptole- 
my Epiphanes, king of Egypt), Lycortas, Polybius hfe son, 
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and the young Aratus, to return that monarch thanks for 
the presents he had already bestowed on their republic, an4 
the new offers he had made them. However, these ambas- x 
sadors did not leave Achaia, because when they were pre- 
paring to set out, advice came that Ptolemy, was dead. 

a This prince, after having overcome the rebels within his 
kingdom, as has been already mentioned, resolved to attack 
Seleucus, king of Syria. When he began to form the plan 
for carrying on this war, one of his principal officers asked, 
by what methods he would raise money for the execution of 
it. He replied, that his friends were his treasure. The 
principal courtiers concluded from this answer, that, as he 
considered their purses as the only fund he had to carry on 
this war, they were upon the point of being ruined by it To 
prevent therefore that consequence, which had more weight 
with them than the allegiance they owed their sovereign, 
they caused him to be poisoned. This monarch was thus, 
dispatched in his twenty-ninth year, after he had sitten 
twenty-four years on the throne. Ptolemy PhBometor, his 
son, who was but six years of age, succeeded him, and Cleo- 
patra his mother was declared regent. 



CHAPTER n. 

Sect. I. 

-Perseus conspires against Demetrius. The latter is inrta- 
jQcntty put to death, and Peraeua succeeds to the throne. 

* From the spreading of a report among the states contL? 
£uous to Macedonia, mat such as went to Home to complain 
against Philip were heard there, and many of them very fa- 
vourably ; a great number of cities, and even private per- 
sons, made "their complaints in that city against a prince who 
was a very troublesome neighbour to them all, with the 
jbopes, either of having the injuries redressed which they pre- 
tended to have received, or at least to console themselves in 
^some measure for them, by being allowed the liberty to de- 
plore them. King Eumenes, among the rest, to whom, by 
prder of the Roman commissioners arid senate, the fortresses 
m Thrace were to be given up, sent ambassadors, at whose 
'jiead was Athehseus his brother, to inform the senate, 
that Philip did not withdraw his garrisons in Thrace as he 
had promised ; and to complain of his sending succours into 
Bithynia to Prusias, who was then at war with Eumenes. 

a Hieron. is Daniel. b A iU SBSC Ant. J. C. MS, Uv I. safe. *, 4«, «*• 
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Demetrius, the son of Philip, king of Macedon, was at that 
time in Rome, whither, as has been already mentioned, ho 
had been sent by his father, in order to watch over his inter- 
ests in that city. It was properly his business to answer the 
.several accusations brought against his father : but the se- 
nate, imagining that this would be a very difficult task for sa 
young a prince, who was not accustomed to speak in public ; 
to spare him that trouble, sent certain persons to him to in- 
quire, whether the king his father had not given him somei 
memorials ; and contented themselves with hist* eading them. 
Philip therein justified himself to the best of his power, with 
respect to most of the articles which were exhibited against 
him ; but he especially showed great disgust at the decrees 
which the Roman commissioners had enacted against him, and 
at the treatment he had met with from them. The senate saw 
plainly what all this tended to; and, as the young prince en- 
deavoured to apologize for certain particulars, and assured 
them, that every thing should be done agreeably to the will 
of the Romans, the senate replied, that his father Philip 
could not have done more wisely, nor what was more agree- 
able to them, than in Sending his son Demetrius to make his 
excuses. That, as to past transactions, the senate might dis- 
semble, forget, and bear with a great many things ; that, as 
to the future, they relied on the promise which Demetrius 
gave : that, although he was going to leave Rome, in order 
to return to Macedon, he left there (as the hostage of his 
inclinations) his own good heart and attachment for Rome, 
which he might retain inviolably without infringing in any 
manner the duty he owed his father : that out of regard to 
him, ambassadors should be sent to Macedon, to rectify, 
peaceably and without noise, whatever might have been hi- 
therto amiss: and that as to the rest, the senate was well 
pleased to let Philip know, that he was obliged to his son 
Demetrius for the tenderness with which the Romans behav- 
ed towards him. These marks of distinction, which the se- 
nate gave him with the view of exalting his credit in his fe- 
tter's court, only animated envy against him, and at length 
occasioned his destruction. 

« The return of Demetrius to Macedon, and the arrival of 
the ambassadors, produced different effects, according to the 
Various dispositions of men's minds. The people, who ex- 
tremely feared the consequences of a rupture with the Ro- 
mans, and the war that was preparing, were highly pleas- 
ed with Demetrius, from the hopes that he would be the me- 
diator and author of a peace ; not to mention that they con- 
sidered him as the successor to the throne of Macedon, after 
the demise of his father. For though he was the younger 
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son, be had one great advantage over his brother, and that 
was, his being born of a mother who was Philip's lawful wife ; 
whereas Perseus was the son of a concubine, and even re- 

Sited supposititious. Besides, it was not doubted but that the 
omans would place Demetrius on his father's throne, Per- 
seus not having any credit with them. And these were the 
common reports. 

On one side also, Perseus was greatly uneasy; as he fear- 
ed, that the advantage of being elder brother would be but 
a very feeble title against a brother superior to him in all 
other respects: and on the other, Philip, imagining that it 
would not be in his power to dispose of the throne as he 
pleased, beheld with a jealous eye, and dreaded the two 
great influence of his younger son. It was also a great mor- 
tification to him to see rising,* in his life time, and before his 
eyes, a kind of second court in the concourse of Macedoni- 
ans who crowded about Demetrius. The younge prince, 
himself did not take sufficient care to prevent or sooth the 
growing disaffection to his person. Instead of endeavouring 
to suppress envy, by gentleness, modesty, and complaisance, 
he only inflamed it, by a certain ah; of haughtiness which he 
had brought with him from Rome, valuing himself upon the 
marks of distinction with which he had been honoured in 
that city ; and not scrupling to declare, that the senate had 
granted him many things which they had refused his father, 

Philip's discontent was still more inflamed on the arrival 
of the new ambassadors, to whom his son paid his court more 
assiduously than to himself; and when he found he should be 
obliged to abandon Thrace, to withdraw his garrions froiU 
that country, and to execute other things, either pursuant 
to the decrees of the first commissioners, or to the fresh or- 
ders he had received from Rome ; orders and decrees with 
which he complied yery much against his will, and with the 
highest secret resentment ; but with which he was forced to 
comply, to prevent his being involved in a war for which he 
was not sufficiently prepared. To remove all suspicion of 
his harbouring the feast design that way, he carried his 
arms into the very heart of Thrace, against people with 
whom the Romans did not concern themselves in any man- 
ner. 

• However, his schemes were not unknown at Rome. 
Marchis, one of the commissioners, who had communicated 
the orders of the senate to Philip, wrote to Rome to inform 
them, that all the king's discourses, and the several steps he 
took, visibly threatened an approaching war. To make him- 
self the more secure of the maritime cities, he forced all the 
inhabitants, with their families, to leave them ; settled thejp 
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in 'the most northern part of Macedon ; and substituted in 
their places Thracians, and other barbarous nations, on whom 
he believed he might more securely depend. These changes 
occasioned a general murmur in every part of Macedon ; 
and all the provinces echoed with .the cries and complaints 
of poor unhappy people, who were forced away from their 
houses, and their native place, to be confined in unknown, 
countries. Nothing was heard on all sides but imprecations 
and curses against the lung; who was the author of these in- 
novations. 

* But Philip, so far from being moved at their grief, grew 
more cruel from it. All things were suspected by him, and 
gave"him umbrage. He had put to death a great number of 
persons, upon suspicion that they favoured the Romans. He 
thought his own fife could not be safe, but by retaining their 
children in his own power, and he imprisoned them under a 
strong guard, in order to have them all destroyed one after 
another. Nothing could be more horrid in itself than such a 
design ; but the sad catastrophe of one of the most powerful 
and most illustrious families in Thessaly, made it still more 
execrable. 

He had put to death, many years before, Herbdicus, one 
of the principal persons of the country, and, some time after,, 
his two sons-in-law. Theoxena and Archo, his two daugh- 
ters, had continued widows, each of them having a son, both 
very young. Theoxena, whe was sought for in marriage by 
the richest and most powerful noblemen in Thessaly, pre- 
ferred widowhood to the nuptial state ; but Archo married 
a nobleman of iEnea, called Pons, and brought him several 
children, whom Archo, dying early, left infants. Theoxena, 
that she might have an opportunity of bringing up her sister's 
children under her eve, married Poris ; took the same care 
of them as she did of her own son ; and was as tender of them 
as if she had been their mother. When news was brought 
her of Philip's cruel edict, to murder the children of those 
who had been put to death, plainly foreseeing that they would 
be given up to the brutal fury of the king and his officers* 
she formed a surprising resolution, declaring that she would 
imbrue her hands in the Wood of all her children, rather than 
suffer them to fall into the merciless power of Philip. Poris, 
whose soul was struck with horror at this design, told her, 
in order tp divert her from it, that he would send all theh v 
children to Athens, to some friends, on whose fidelity and hu- 
manity he could safely rely, and that he himself would con- 
vey them thither. Accordingly, they all set cut from Thes- 
salonica, in order to sail to the city of /Enea, to assist at a 
solemn festival, which was solemnized annually in honour of 
iEneas, their founder. Having spent the whole day in festi.- 
• ^•th^O^edfonneriyFttatti*. 6 A.M. 3133. Ant. J. C^ 18%. 
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vity and rejoicing, about midnight, when every body else was 
asleep, they embarked, on board a galley which Pons had 
prepared for them, as if intending to return to Thessatonica, 
but, in reality, to go to Euboea ; when unhappily a contrary 
wind prevented them from advancing forwards, in spite of 
their utmost efforts, and drove them back towards the coast 
At day-break, the king's officers, who were posted to guard 
the port; having perceived them, immediately sent off an 
armed sloop ; commanding the captain of it, upon the se- 
verest penalties, not to return without the galley. As it drew 
nearer, Pons was seen every moment, either exhorting the 
ship's company, in the strongest terms, to exert themselves 
to the utmost in order to get forward ; or lifting up his hands 
tb heaven, and imploring the assistance of the gods. In the 
mean time, Theoxena, resuming her former resolution, and 
presenting to her children the deadly dose she had prepared, 
and the daggers she had brought with her: " Death/' says 
she, " alone can free you from your miseries ; and here is 
** what will procure you that last, sad refuge. Secure your- 
" selves from the king's horrid cruelty by the method you 
€I like best. Go, my dear children, such of you as are more 
" advanced in years, and take these poinards ; or, in case a 
" slower kind of death may be more grateful, take this poi- 
u son." The enemy were now nearly close to them, and the 
mother Was very urgent. They obeyed her commands; and 
all, having either swallowed the deadly draughts, or plunged 
the daggers, in their bosoms, were thrown into the sea. 
Theoxena, after giving her husband a last sad embrace, 
leaped into the sea with him. Philip's officers then seized 
the galley, but did not find one person alive in it. 

The horror of this tragical event revived and inflamed, to 
a prodigious degree, the hatred against Philip. He was pub- 
licly detested as a bloody tyrant ; and people vented, m all 
places, both against him and his children, dreadful impreca- 
tions, which, says Livy, soon had their effect ; the gods hav- 
ing abandoned him to a blind fury, which prompted him to 
wreak his vengeance against his own children. 

« Perseus saw, with infinite pain and affliction, that the re- 
' gard of the Macedonians for his brother Demetrius, and his 
credit and authority among the Romans, increased daily. 
Having now no hopes left of being able to ascend the throne 
but by criminal methods, he made them his only refuge. He 
began by sounding the disposition of those who were in great- 
est favour with the king, and by addressing them in obscure 
and ambiguous words. At first, some seemed not to enter 
into his views, and rejected his proposals from believing that 
there was more to be hoped from Demetrius. 3u**fter- 
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wards, observing that the hatred of Philip for the Romans 
increased sensibly; which Perseus endeavoured daily to in- 
flame, and which Demetrius, on the contrary, opposed to the 
utmost, they changed their opinion. Judging naturally that 
the latter, whose youth and inexperience made him not suf- 
ficiently upon his guard against the artifices of his brother, 
would at last fell a victim to them, they thought it their inter- 
est to promote an event which would happen without their 
participation, and to go over immediately to the strongest 
party. They accordingly did so, and devoted themselves en- 
tirely to Perseus. 

Having postponded the execution of their more remote 
designs, they were of opinion that for the present it would 
be proper for them to employ their utmost efforts to exaspe- 
rate the king against the Romans, and to inspire him with 
thoughts of war, to which he was already very much inclin- 
ed. At the same time, to render Demetrius every day more 
suspected, they industriously, on all occasions, made the dis- 
course turn in the king's presence upon the Romans ; some 
expressing the utmost contempt for their laws and customs,, 
others for their exploits ; some for the city of Rome, which, 
according to them, was void of ornaments and magnificent 
buildings; and others, even for such of the Romans as were 
in "highest estimation ; making them all pass in this manner 
in a kind of review. Demetrius, who did not perceive the 
scope and tendency of all these discourses, never failed, out 
of zeal for the Romans, and by way of contradiction to his 
brother, to take fire on these occasions. Hence, without con* 
Sidering the consequences, he grew suspected and odious to 
the king, and opened the way for the accusations and calum- 
nies preparing against him. Accordingly his father did not 
communicate to him any of the designs he continually medi- 
tated against Rome, and unbosomed himself only to' Perseus. 

The ambassadors whom he had sent to the Bastarnae, to 
desire aid from them, returned about the time we are now 
speaking of. They had brought with them several youths of 
quality, and even princes of the blood, one of whom promis- 
ed his sister in marriage to one of Philip's sons. This new 
alliance with a powerful nation, very much exalted the king's? 
courage. Perseus, taking advantage of this opportunity; 
** Of what use," says he, " can all this be to us t We have 
*' not so much to hope from foreign aids, as to dread from 
** domestic foes. We harbour in our bosoms, I will not say 
M a traitor, but at least a spy. The Romans, ever since he 
" was an hostage among them, have restored us his body ; 
" but as to his heart and inclinations, those he has left with 
*' them. Almost all the Macedonians fix already their eyes 
3 -on him ; and are persuaded, that they shall never have any 
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M king, but him whom the Romans shall please to set over 
" them." By such speeches, the old lung's disgust was per* 
oetuaUy kept up, who was already but too much alienated 
from Demetrius. 

About this time the army was reviewed, in a festival solem- 
nized every year with religious pomp, the ceremonies where- 
of were as follow : «a bitch, says Livy, is divided into two 
! parts ; being cut long- ways, through the middle of the body, 
after which, half is laid on each side of the road. The troops 
under arms are made to march between the two parts of the 
victim thus divided. At the head of this march, the shining 
arms of all the kings of Macedon are carried, tracing then* 
backwards to the most remote antiquity. The king, with 
the princes his children, appear afterward, Mowed by all the 
royal household, and the companies of guards. The march 
is closed by the multitude of the Macedonians. On the pre- 
sent occasion, the two princes walked an each side ot the 
king; Perseus being thirty years of age, and Demetrius 
twenty-five ; the one in the vigour, the other in the flower of 
his age; sons who might have formed their father's happi- 
ness, had his mind been rightly disposed and reasonable. 

The custom was, after the sacrifices which accompanied 
this ceremony were over, to exhibit a kind of tournament, 
and to divide the army into two bodies, who fought with no 
other arms than foils,and represented a battle. The twobocties.* 
of men were commanded by the two young princes. How- 
ever, this was not a mere mock battle; all the men ex- 
erting themselves, with their blunted weapons, with as much 
ardour as if they had been disputing for the throne. Seve- 
ral were wounded on both sides; and nothme but swords 
were wanting to make it a real battle.. The body command- 
ed by Demetrius had very much the superiority. This ad- 
vantage gave great umbrage to Perseus. His friends, on the 
contrary, rejoiced at it, judging that this would be a very fa- 
vourable and natural opportunity for bun to form an accusal 
tion against his brother. ' 

The two princes, on that day, gave a grand entertainment 
to the soldiers of their respective parties. Perseus, whom 
liis brother had invited to his banquet, refused to come. The 
joy was very great on both sides, and the guests drank in 
proportion. , During the entertainment, much discourse pass- 
ed about the battle ; and the guests intermixed their 
speeches with jests and raillery (some of which were very 
$Harp) against those of the contrary party ; without sparing 
eyen the leaders. Perseus had sent a spy to observe all that 
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-should be said at his brother's banquet ; but four young per- 
•sons, who came by accident out of the hail, having discover- 
ed this spy, gave him very rough treatment. Demetrius, 
who had not heard of what had happened, said to the com- 
pany, *' Let us go and conclude our least at my brother's, to 
. *• soften his pain (if he has any remaining) by an agreeable 
" surprise ; which will show that we act with frankness and 
" sincerity, and do not harbour any malice against him.* 9 Im- 
mediately all cried that they would go, those excepted, who 
were afraid that their ill treatment of the spy would be re- 
venged. But Demetrius forcing them thither also, they con- 
cealed swords under their robes, in order to defend them- 
selves in case there should be occasion. When discord reigns 
in families, it is impossible for any thing to be kept secret in 
them. A man, running hastily before, went to Perseus, and 
told him that Demetrius was coming, and had four men well 
armed in his train. He might easily have guessed the cause 
«£ k, as he knew that they were the persons who had abused 
his spy : nevertheless, to make this action still more crimi- 
nal, Perseus orders the door to be locked ; and then, from 
the window of an upper apartment which looked into the 
street, cried aloud to his servants not to open the door to 
.wretches, who were come with arms in their hands to as- 
sassinate them. Demetrius, who was a little warm with 
wine, after having complained, in a loud and angry tone of 
voice, at being refused admittance, returned back, and again 
sat down to table ; 6tdl ignorant of the affair relating to Per- 
metis's spy. 

The next day, as soon as Perseus could get an opportuni- 
ty to approach his father, he entered his apartment with a 
very dejected air ; and continued some time in his presence, 
but at a little distance, without opening his mouth. Philip, 
Ijeing greatly surprised at his silence, asked what could be 
the cause of the concern which appeared in his countenance ? 

* It is," answers Perseus, " by the merest good fortune in 
«« the world that you see me here alive. My brother now 

* no longer lays secret snares for me ; he came in the night 

* to my house, at the head of a body of armed men, purpose- 
•*• ly to assassinate me. I had no other way left to secure 
*■ myself from his fury, but by shutting my doors, and keep- 
** ing the wall between him and me. ,y Perseus perceiving, 
by his father's countenance, that he was struck with asto* 
ushment and dread : *« If you will condescend," says he, a to 
** listen a moment to me, you shall be fully acquainted with 
** the whole state of the affair." Philip answered, that he 
would willingly hear him ; and immediately ordered Deme- 
trius to be sent for. At the same time he sent for Lysiroa* 
chus and Onomastes, to ask their advice oa this occasjon. 
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These two men, who were his intimate friends, were far ad- 
vanced in years. They had not concerned themselves with 
the quarrel of the two princes^ and appeared very seldom at 
court. Philip, whilst he waited tor their coming, walked se- 
veral times up and down his apartment alone, revolving in his 
mind a variety of thoughts, his son Perseus standing all the 
time at a distance. When word was brought Philip that 
his two venerable friends were come, he withdrew to an in- 
ner apartment with them, and as many of his life-guards ; 
and permitted each of his sons to bring three persons, un- 
armed, along with him : and having taken his seat, he spoke 
to them as follows :-— 

" Behold in me an unhappy father, forced to sit as judge 
" between my two sons, one the accuser, and the other ac- 
" cused of the horrid guilt of fratricide ; reduced to the sad 
" necessity of finding, in one of them, either a criminal or a 
" false accuser. From certain rumours, which long since 
" reached my ears, and an unusual behaviour I observed be- 
" tween you fa behaviour no way suiting brothers,) I in- 
" deed was afraid this storm would break over my head ; 
" and yet I hoped, from time to time, that your discontents 
" and disgusts would soften, and your suspicions vanish away. 
"I recollected, that contending kings and princes, layinc 
~" down their arms, had frequently contracted alliances ana 
'* friendships; and that private men had suppressed their 
" animosities. I flattered myself that you would one day. 
" remember the endearing name of brethren by which you 
" are united ; those tender years of infancy which you spent 
" in simplicity and union ; in fine, the counsels of a father so 
* often repeated; counsels, which, alas! I am afraid have 
" been given to children deaf and indocile to my voice. How 
41 many times, after setting before you examples of discord 
•' between brothers, have I represented its fatal conse- 
** quences, by shoeing you, that they had thereby involved 
u themselves in inevitable ruin ; and not only themselves, but 
" their children, families, and kingdoms? On the other side, 
"I proposed good examples for you imitation: the strict 
" union between the two kings of Lacedsmonia, so advanta* 
" geous during: several centuries to themselves and their. 
** country ; in opposition to the division and private interest 
" that changed the'monarchic government into tyranny, and 
" and proved the destruction of Sparta* By what other me- 
'* thod, than by fraternal concord, did the two brothers, Eu- 
M meneg and Attains, from such weak beginnings as almost - 
" reflected dishonour on the regal dignity, rise to a pitch of 
" power equal to mine, to that of Antiochus,and of all the kings 
*• we know ? I even did not scruple to cite examples from 
+ the Romans., of which I myself had either been an eye 
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" witness, or heard from others : as the two brothers, Titus 
w and Lucius Quintus, who both were engaged in war with 

* me : the two Scipios, Publius and Lucius, who defeated 
** and subjected Antiochus : their father and their uncle, who 

* having been inseparable during their lives, were undivided 
44 in death. Neither the crimes of the one, though attended 
M with such fetal consequences, nor the virtues of the other, 
•• though crowned with such happy success, have been able 

* to make you abhor division and discord, and to inspire you 

* with gentle and pacific sentiments. Both of you, in my 
tt life time, have turned your eyes and guilty desires upon my 
" throne. You will not suffer me to live, tu% surviving one 
44 of you, I secure my crown to the other by my death. The 
44 fond names of father and brother are insupportable to both* 

* Your souls are strangers to tenderness and love. A rest- 

* less desire of reigning has banished all other sentiments 

* from your breasts, and entirely engrosses you. But come, 
-** let me hear what each of you have to say. Pollute the 

* ears of your parent with real or feigned accusations. Open 
44 your criminal mouths ; mutually vent your slanders, and 
** and afterwards arm your parricidal hands one against the 
"•* other. I am ready to hear all you have to say ; firmly de- 
M termined to shut my ears eternally from henceforth against 
44 the secret whispers and accusations of brother against 
44 brother." Philip having spoken these last words with great 
emotion and an angry tone of voice, all who were present 
wept, and continued a long time in a mournful silence. 

At last, Perseus spoke as follows: — " I perceive plainly, 
a that I ought to have opened my door in the dead of night ; 
44 to have admitted the assassins into my house, and present- 
*• ed my throat to their murderous swords, since guilt is never 
** believed till it has been perpetrated ; and since I, who was 
•• so inhumanly attacked, receive the same injurious re- 
** preaches as the aggressor. People have but too much rea- 
44 son to say, that you consider Demetrius only as your true 
44 son ; whilst I am looked upon as a stranger, sprung frqm 
44 a concubine, or even a supposititious child. For, did your 
44 breast glow with the tenderness which a father ought to 
44 have for his child, you would not think it just to inveigh so 
44 bitterly against me (for whose life so .many snares nave 

* been laid), but against him who contrived them ; and you 
44 would not think my life of so little consequence, as to be 
v entirely unmoved at the imminent danger I have escaped, 
44 and at that to which I shall be exposed, should the guut of 
44 my enemies be suffered to go unpunished. If I must die 
w without being suffered to breathe my complaints, be it so; 
44 let me leave the world in silence, and be contented with 
y beseeching the gods, in my expiring moments, that the 
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44 crime which was begun in my person, may end m it, and 
" not extend to your sacred life. But if I may be allowed to 
" do with regard to you on the present occasion, what na- 

* ture suggests to those who, seeing themselves attacked 

* unawares in solitude, implore the assistance even of those 
44 who are strangers to them ; if, when I see swords drawn 
" round me, in order to pierce my heart, I may be permit-. 
41 ted to utter a plaintive and supplicating voice ; I conjure 
44 you by the tender, the dear name of father (for which whe» 
" ther my brother or I have had the greatest reverence, you 
" yourself have long known), to listen to me at this time, as 
" if, awaked suddenly from your sleep, by the tumult of what 
" passed last night, chance had brought you at the instant at 
'* my danger, and in the midst of my complaints, and that you 
" had found Demetrius at my door, attended by persons in 
44 arms. What I should have told you yesterday, in the 
44 greatest emotion, and petrified with fear, I say to you now* 

44 Brother, for a long time we have not behaved towards 
14 one another, like persons desirous of sharing in parties of 
" pleasure. You are fired with an insatiable thirst of reign* 
" mg, but you find an invincible obstacle in my age, the law 
44 of nations, the ancient customs of Macedonia, and a still 
44 stronger circumstance, my father's will and pleasure. It 
" will be impossible for vou ever to force these barriers, and 
44 to ascend the throne, but by imbruing your hands in my 
44 blood. To compass your horrid ends, you employ instru- 
" ments of all kinds, and set every engine at work. Hither* 
44 to, my vigilance, or my good fortune, has preserved me 
44 from your bloody hands. Yesterday, at the review, and 
44 die ceremony of the tournament which followed it, the bat- 
44 tie, by your contrivance, became, almost bloody and fatal; 
44 and, had I not suffered myself and- my followers to be, 
44 defeated, you would have sent me to the grave. From 
44 this fight, which was a combat between enemies, you in- 
44 sidiously wanted (as if what had passed had been only the 
<4 diversion of brothers) to allure me to your feast. Can you 
44 suppose (royal father) that I should have met with unarm- 
44 ed guests there, since those very guests came to my palace* 
44 completely armed at so late an nour ? Can you imagine 
44 that, favoured by the gloom, they would not have attempt- 
44 to plunge their daggers in my heart; since the same per- 
* 4 sons, in open day, and before your eyes, almost killed mc; 
" with their wooden weapons ? How! you, who are my pro* 
44 fessed enemy ; you, who are conscious that I nave so much 
44 -reason to complain of your conduct ; you (I say) come to 
44 me in the night, at an unseasonable hour, and at the head of 
44 a company of armed young men ? I did hot think it safe for 
4 * me to go to your elatejrtainment ; mi should I receive you 
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u in my house, at a time when, heated with the fames oFwiie, 
u you came so well attended? Had I then opened my door 
** (royal sir), you would he preparing to solemnize my forie> 
" ral at this very iiistant in which you vouchsafe to hear my 
*• complaints. I do not advance any thing dubious, nor speak 
•*• barely from conjecture. For can Demetrius deny that he 
*' came to my house, attended by a band of young people, 
" and that some of them were armed ? I only desire to have 
" those whom I shall name sent for. I believe them capable 
" of any thing; but yet they cannot have the assurance to 
44 deny the fact. Had I brought them before yottv after seiz- 
'• ing them armed in my house, you would be fully convkic- 
/( ed of their guilt ; and surely their own confession ought to 
44 be no less proof of it. 

/•••You call down impreffttions and curses upon impious 
" Sons, who aspire to your throne : this (my -father) you 
44 have great reason to do ; but then I beseech you not to ' 
44 vent your imprecations blindly, and at random. Distinguish 
" between the innocent and the guilty. Let him who medi- 
44 tated the barbarous design of murdering his brother, fee! 
u the dire effects of the anger of the gods, the avengers of 
** paternal authority ; but then let him who, by his brother's 
'" guilt, was brought to the brink of destruction, find a secure 
" asylum in his father's tenderness and justice. For where 
*' else can I expect to find one ; I, to whom neither the ce- 
44 remony of the review, the solemnity of the tournament, 
" my own house, the festival, nor the hours of night, allotted 
41 by the gods for repose to man, could afford the least secu- 
" nty ? If I go to the entertainment to which my brother 
■*■ invites me, 1 am a dead man; and it will be equally fatal 
** to me if I admit him into my house, when he comes thither 
<• at midnight. Snares are laid for me wherever I tread. 
« Death lies in ambush for me wherever I move. To what 
•>' place then can I fly for security ? 

44 1 have devoted myself only to the gods, and to yon, my 
*•• royal father, I never made my court to the Romans, and 
44 cannot have recourse to them. There is nothing they 
** more earnestly wish than my ruin, because I am so mpca 
*> affected with their injustice to you ; because I am tortured* 
44 to the soul, and fired with indignation, to see you dispos- 
M sessed of so many cities and dominions; and, lately, of the 
H maritime coast of Thrace. They cannot flatter them- 
* 4 selves with file hopes of ever making themselves masters 
44 of Macedonia as long as you or I are in being. They are 
44 sensible, that, should I die by my brother's guilt, or age 
4 t bring you to the grave, or the due course of nature be an- 
« ticipated, that then the king and kingdom wjji be at tMr 
"disposa]. 
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<* Had the Romans left you the possession of some city or 
" territory, not in the kingdom of Macedon, I possibly might 
" have had some opportunity of retiring to it. But 1 may be 
" told that I shall find a sufficiently powerful protection in the 
" Macedonians. You yourself, royal father, saw yesterday 
" with what animosity and virulence the soldiers attacked 
44 me in the battle. % What was wanting for my destruction 
u but swords of steel ? However, the arms they then want- 
" ed, my brother's guests assumed in the night. What shall 
44 I say of a great part of the principal persons of your court, 
" who ground all- their hopes on the Romans, and on him 
44 who is all-powerful with them ? They are not ashamed to 
44 prefer liim, not only to me, who am his elder brother ; but, 
" I might almost say it, to you, who are our king and father. 
" For they pretend it is to him pou are obliged for the se- 
" nate's remitting you some of those thiqgs which they other- 
" wise would have required; it is he who now checks the 
" Romans, and prevents their advancing, in an hostile man* 
" ner, into your kingdom : in fine, if they may be relieved, 
44 your old age has no other refuge, but the protection which 
<( your young son procures you. On his side are the Romans, 
44 and all the cities which have been dismembered from your 
44 dominions, as well as all such Macedonians, whose depen* 
44 dance, with regard to fortune, lies wholly in the- Romans. 
" But, with respect to myself, I look upon it as glorious to 
14 have no other protector than my royal father, and to place 
" all my hopes ki him alone* 

44 What do you judge to be the aim and design of the let- 
" teryou lately received from Quintius, in which he declares 
* expressly, that you acted prudently for your interest, in 
44 sending Demetrius to Rome ; and wherein he exhorts you 
" to send him back thither, accompanied by other ambassa- 
"dors, and a greater train of Macedonian noblemen ? Quin- 
" this is now every thing with Demetrius: he has no other 
" guide but bis counsels, or rather his orders. Quite fcrget- 
" ting that you are his father, he seems to have substituted 
u him in your place, It is in the city of Rome, and in his 
" sight, that he formed the secret and clandestine designs 
" which will soon break out into action. It is merely to have 
44 the better opportunity of putting them in execution, that 
" Quintius orders you to send along with Demetrius a great- 
" errffcrober of the Macedonian nobility. They set out from 
" this country with the most sincere attachment to your per- 
" son and interest ; but won by the caresses which are la- 
" vished in that city, they return from it entirely corrupted 
" an& debauched by different sentiments. Demetrius is all 
44 in all with them : they even presume, in your life-time^to 
" give him the title of king. If I appear shocked at tW 
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44 conduct, I have the grief to see, not only others, but your- 
44 self (my royal father), charge me with the horrid design of 
u aspiring to your throne. Should this accusation be levelled 
44 at us both, I am conscious of my own innocence, and itCan- 
44 not in any manner affect me. For whom, in that case, should 
44 I dispossess, to seize upon what would be another's right ? 
* There is no one but my father between me and the throne i 
" and I beseech the gods that he may l«ng continue so. • In 
44 case I should happen to survive him (and this I would not 
" wish any longer than he shall think me worthy of it), I 
" shall succeed Mm in the kingdom, if it be his good pleasure. 
44 He may be accused of aspiring to the throne, and of aspir- 
44 ing in the most unjust and criminal manner, who is Inipa- 
*' tient to break the order, and overleap the bounds prescrib- 
** ed by age, by nature, fey the usages and customs of Ma- 
44 cedonia, and by the law of nations. My elder brother, 
41 says Demetrius to himself, to whom the kingdom belongs, 
44 both by the right of seniority, and my father's wifl, is an 
44 obstacle to my ambitious views.— -What then must be done? 
44 1 must dispatch him. — I shall not be the first who has wad- 
44 ed through a brother's blood to the throne. — My father, in 
'* years, and without support, will be too much afraid for" his 
u own life to meditate revenge for his son's death. The Ro- 
*' mans will be greatly pleased to see me on the throne ; they 
44 will approve my conduct, and be able to support me* — I own 
44 (my lather) these projects may all be defeated* but I am 
4i sure they are not without foundation. In a word, I re- 
4f duce all to this : it is in your power to secure my life, by 
44 bringing to condign punishment those who yesterday arm- 
44 ed themselves to assassinate me; but, should their guilt 
44 take effect, it will not be in your power to revenge my 
44 death." ' • 

As soon as Perseus had ended his speech, all the company , 
cast their eyes on' Demetrius, to intimate that it was incum- i 
bent on him to answer immediately. But that young prince, 
being quite oppressed with sorrow, and overwhelmed in 
tears, seeming unable to speak, a long silence ensued. At 
last, being pressed to answer, he made his grief give way to 
necessity, and spoke as follows : 

44 Perseus, by accusing me in your presence, my father, 
44 and by shedding fictitious tears to move you to compassion, 
44 has made you suspect mine, which, alas ! are but tib sin- 
44 cere ; and by that means deprived me of all the advan- 
44 tages the accused generally have. Ever since my return 
44 from Rome, he has been day and night laying snares for 
44 me, in secret cabals with his creatures ; and yet he repre- 
44 sents me to you, not only as laying hidden ambuscades to 
" destroy him, but attacking hjo) by open violence, and an 
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" arpied force. He endeavours to alarm you, by the pre- 
" tended dangers which surround him, in hopes that you 
44 wUi put to death his innocent brother. He declares that he 
" has no refuge, no asylum left, with design to prevent my 
" finding one m your clemency and justice. In the solitary 
44 and abandoned state to which I see myself reduced, quite 
" friendless and unprotected, he strives to make me odious, 
" by. reproaching me with a foreign credit and support, which 
" are rather a prejudice than a service to me. 

" Observe, I beseech you, with what insidious art he has 
" blended and confounded the transactions of last night with 
'* every other circumstance of my life ; and this in a Rouble 
44 view, first to raise a suspicion in you of my conduct in ge- 
44 neral from this last action, the innocence of which will soon 
" be evident ; and, secondly, to support, by this idle story of 
" a nocturnal attack, his equally idle accusation, of my bar- 
" bouring criminal views, hopes, and pretensions. At the 
44 samp time, he has endeavoured to show that this accu- 
"sation was not premeditated or prepared, but that it was 
44 wholly the effect of the fear with which he was seized, oc- 
41 caaoned by last night's tumult. But, Perseus, if I had at- 
44 tempted to betray my father and his kingdom ; had I en- 
" gaged in conspiracies with the Romans, and with the ene- 
44 mies of the state, you ought not to have waited for the op- 
" portunity of the fictitious story of last night's transaction, 
" but should have impeached me before this time of such 
" treason. If the charge of treason, when separated from 
" the other, was altogether improbable, and could serve to no 
"other purpose but to prove now much you envy me, and 
M not to evidence my guilt, you ought not to have mentioned 
44 it now, but should have postponed that charge to another 
44 time ; and have examined now this question only, whether 
" you laid snares for me, or I for you._ I nevertheless will 
44 endeavour, as far as the confusion into which this sud- 
" den and unforeseen accusation has thrown me will permit, 
" to separate and distinguish what you have thrown together 
44 indiscriminately; and to show whether you or myselt ought 
44 injustice to be accused of dealing treacherously last night 

44 Ferseus asserts, that I harboured a design to assassinate 
" him, in order that, by the death of my elder brother, to 
44 whom the crown appertains by the right of nations, by the 
44 custpms of Macedonia, and even, as he pretends, by your 
" determination, I, though the younger son, might succeed to 
44 the throne. To what purpose, therefore, is that other 
44 part of his speech, where he declares, that I have been 
44 particularly studious to ingratiate myself with the Romans, 
" and nattered myself with the hopes of being able to ascend 
44 tlae throne by their assistance ? For, if I thought the Ro* 
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44 mans were powerful enough to bestow the kingdoirfdT 
44 Macedon on whomsoever they pleased, and if I retictf *cT 
"much on my influence and authority with them, why 
44 should I commit a fratricide of no advantage to myself? 
"What! should I have affected to surround my temple^ 
44 with a diadem, dyed with my brother's blood, merely thatf 
44 I might become odjus *nd execrable, even to those with 
44 whom I had acquired some influence (if indeed I have any) 
44 by a probity either real or dissembled ? Unless you can 
" suppose that Quintius, whose counsel I am accused of jbl- 
44 lowing (he, I say, who lives in so delightful an union with 
44 his brother), suggested tame the horrid design of rmbrmng 
44 my hands in my brother's blood Perseus has summoned 
44 up all the advantages, by which (as he would insinuate) I* 
44 can promise myself a superiority over him ; such as the 
" credit of the Romans, the suffrages of the Macedonians, 
" and the almost universal consent of gods and men ; and yet 
44 he at the Same time (as if I was inferior ta him in all re- 
" spects) charges me with having recourse to an expedient 
41 which none but the blackest villains could employ. Will 
" you, sir, have us judged upon this principle and rule, that 
44 whichsoever of us two was apprehensive that the other 
44 would be judged more worthy of the diadem, Shall be de- 
44 clai'ed to have formed. the design of murdering his brother ? 

*' But let us come to facts, and examine the order and 
44 plan of the criminal enterprise with which I am charged. 
" Perseus pretends to have been attacked in different man- 
44 ners, all which are however included within the space of 
" one day. I attempted, as he says, to murder him in broad 
"day-light, in the battle which followed the sacred cera- 
44 mony of the review : I had determined to poison him at an 
44 entertainment to which I had invited him: in fine, I" «*- 
44 solved to attack him with open force, in the dead of night, 
" attended by armed persons to a patty of pleasure at his 
44 house. '.'','. 

44 You see. Sir, the season I had chosen to commit this 
44 fratricide ; a tournament, a banquet, a party of pleasure ! 
" How venerable and solemn was this day ! a day on which 
44 the army is reviewed ; on which the resplendent arms of 
" all the Macedonian monarchs are carried in the front of 
44 the procession ; on which it passes between the two parts 
44 of the sacred victim ? and on which we have the honour 
44 to march on each side of you, at the head of the whole' 
44 Macedonian people. What ! though purified by this au- 
44 -gust sacrifice, from all faults I might before have commit- 
44 .ted; having before my eyes th£ sacred victim through 
44 which we passed, was nA mind Intent upon fratricides, 
** poisons, and daggers ! Defiled in such a manner by crhwes 
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"of the most horrid nature, by what ceremonies, by what 
"victims, would it have been possible for me to purify my- 

"ftnerident that my brother, hurried on by a blind wish 
"to calumniate and destroy me, in his endeavour to make 
"erery thing suspected, and a crime m me, betrays and 
" contradicts himself. For (brother) had I formed the abo- 
"mnable design of poisoning you at my table, what could 
" be more ill-judged than to exasperate you, and to put you 
"upon your guard by an obstinate battle, in which f should 
v hare discovered that I had designs of violence against you ; 
"and, by that means, have prevented your coming to an 
"entertainment to which I had invited vou, and at which 
" yon accordingly refused to be present t But surely, after 
"suha refusal, should I not have endeavoured to reconcile 
"myself to you ; and, as I had resolved to take you off by 
" pasoo, ought I not to have sought another opportunity for 
"giving you the fatal draught? Was it natural for me to 
" change suddenly (in one day) my barbarous design, and to 
tt attempt to assassinate you, uponpretence of going to your 
" bouse on a party of pleasure t Could I reasonably flatter 
"myself with the hopes (taking it for granted that the fear 
11 of your being jnuraered had made vou refuse to come to 
M »jr entertainment) that the same rear would not induce 
" yon to refuse me admittance into your house ? 
"I presume, Sir, I may confess to vou without blushing, 
that, in a day of festivity and rejoicing, happening to be 
"<& company with some young people of my own age, I 
"drank more plentifully than usual. Inquire, I beseech you, 
4 how we spent our time at the feast, how full of mirth we 
'* were, bow transported with thoughtless gaiety, very much 
heightened by our perhaps too indiscreet joy, for the vie- 
1 tory we had gained in the tournament. It is the sad con- 
dhnn of an unforeseen accusation; it is the danger in 
1 which I now see myself involved, that have dispelled but • 
'too easily the fumes of wine; otherwise, a calm assassin, 
1 my eyes had still been closed in slumbers. Had I formed 
1 & resolution to attack your house with a view of murder- 
ing you, would it not have been possible for me to abstain, 
for one day , from immoderate drinking, and to keep my 
Eompamons from the like excess ? 
" But that it may not be thought that I alone act with 
frankness and simplicity, let us hear my brother, whose 
'twxtoct is sincere and undisguised, and who does not har- 
" boor the least suspicion. All, says he, that I know, and the 
'only thing I have to complain of, is, that they came armed 
* tomy house, upon pretence of engaging in a party of plea- 
's^ Should I ask you how you came to know this, you 
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-" will be forced to own, either that my house was filled wkh 
44 spies sent bv you, or else that my attendants had taken op 
" arms in so open a manner, that every one knew of it. What ' 
" does my brother do ? That he may not seem to have .for- 
" merly watched all my motions; nor at this timetegmindhfe 
" accusation merely on suppositions, he beseeches you to in-"' 
"quire of those whom he shall name, whether people did not 
" come armed to hisliouse ; in order that (as if this were a * 
" doubtful circumstance) after this inquiry into an incident* 
".which they themselvek own and confess, they may be oonsi- 
" dered as legally convicted. But is this the question I Why " 
" do not you desire an inquiry to be made whether they took 
*• up arms to assassinate you, and whether they did it with *' 
" my knowledge, and at my request ? For it is thisytas pre- ' 
" tend; and not what they themselves own publicly ^nd which 
" is very manifest, that they took up arms with no other* view 
"than to defend themselves. Whether they had or had not 
* reason to arm themselves that they are to inform you* Do 
" not blend and confound my cause with theirs, forthey are 
" quite distinct and separate. Only tell us whether we in- "■ 
" tended to attaak you openly or by surprise. If openly, why 
" did we not all take up arms ? Why were those only armed 
" who had insulted your spy ? In case it was to have been' 
"by surprise, m what manner would the attack have been 
" made ? Would it have been at the ertd of the feast frv ywur 
" house, and after I had left k with my company ? Would 
" the fbiir men in question have staid behin^, to have fallen ' 
" upon you when asleep ? How would it have been possible^ 
" for them, as they were strangers, in my service, to conceal ! 
' " themselves in your house ; and as 'they could not but be 1 
" very much suspected, having been seen but a few hours ^ 
" before engaged in the quarrel ? Again, supposing they hail ^ 
" found an opportunity to murder you, in what manner could ! 
" they have escaped t Could four men armed, have been ' 
" able to make themselves master* of your house ? 

" But to leave this nocturnal fiction, and to come t» what | 
" really pains you, and which you have so much at heart : j 
u for what reason (methinks I hear my bFothei*say), where- ' 
".fore (O Demetrius) do the people talk of making you king ? ! 
"Why do some persons think you more worthy than I, of 
" succeeding our father ? Why do you make my hopes ' 
" doubtful and uncertain, which, were it not for you, would 
" have been established on the most solid foundation ? Such 
" are the reflections • which Perseus revolves in his mind, 
" though he does not express himself in this manner.; it is ! 
' this that raises his enmity against me, and prompts him to 
" charge me with such horrid attempts ; it is this that fills 
'* the palace, and every part of the kingdom, with suspicious! 
1 accusations. If it does not become me, sir, so much as 
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M to hope for the sceptre, nor perhaps ever to think of con- 
" testing it, because it is your will and pleasure that I should 
"yield to my elder brother, it does not Mow that 1 ought to 
" make myself appear unworthy of it, either to • you (my 
"royal fother) or to all the Macedonians ; a circumstance 
*' which nothing but my ill -conduct could occasion. I can 
".indeed, through moderation, resign it to whom it belongs ; 
" hut I canto* prevail with myself to renounce my virtue and 
" good name. 

" You reproach me with the affection of the Romans, and 
"impute that to me for a crime, which ought to be my glo- 
"ry. I did not desire to be sent to Rome, neither as an bos- 
" tage at first, nor afterwards as ambassador. This, sir, 
" you yornself very well know. When you ordered me to 
" go thither, I obeyed your commands ; and I believe my 
"conduct and behaviour were such, as cannot reflect the 
".least dishonour either on yourself, your crown* or the Ma- 
"eedoman nation. It is therefore yourself, sir, who occa- 
u stoned the friendship I have contracted with the Romans. 
" So long as you shall be at peace with them, so long our 
" friendship will subsist : but the moment the trumpet sounds 
"for war, though I have been an hostage among them, and 
" exercised the functions of an ambassador in such a man- 
" ner as perhaps has not been disadvantageous to my father ; 
"from tint moment, I say, 1 shall declare myself their ene- 
" my* I do not desire .to reap any benefit on the present 
"occasion, from the love which the Romans have for me ; 
"all I entreat is, that it may not be of prejudice to me. It 
" was not begun in war, nor is it designed to subsist in it 
" As an hostage and an ambassador, peace was my only ob- 
" jeet - let that be neither considered hi me as a crime or a 
".merit , 

" If I have violated, in any manner, the respect I owe to 
"you, my father ; if I have formed any criminal enterprise 
" against my brother, let me be punished as I deserve : but 
" if lam innocent, this 1 claim— tnat as I cannot be convict* 
" ed of the least guilt, I may not fall a victim to envy. This 
" is not the first time that my brother has charged me with 
"harbouring horrid designs ; but it is the first time he has 
" attempted to do it openly; though without the least foun- 
".datton. Was my father exasperated against me, it would 
": be your duty, as the elder, kindly to intercede for your 
"younger brother ; to solicit his pardon, to entreat that 
"state regard might be shown to his youth ; and that a 
" ferilt, . which had been committed merely through inad- 
vertency, might be overlooked. My ruin comes from 

9 In»t3»4 of indignut tepatre, Oranoviai nails, Mgtw*SMp*en •***& 
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" that very quarter, whence I might naturally have expebt- 
"ed my safety. 

" Though not quite awake, after the feast and party of 
" pleasure, I am dragged hither on a sudden, to answer a 
" charge of fratricide ; and am forced to plead my own ' 
" cause, unassisted by counsellors, and unsupported by the 
" advice or influence of a single person. Had I been to speak 
" in favour of another, I should have taken .time to prepare 
" and compose my discourse ; and vet, on such an occasion, 
" my reputation only would have laid at stake, and I should 
" have had nothing to do but to display my wit and eloquence 
<c — At this, instant, without knowing the cause for which I 
" am ordered to appear in this place, I hear an offended fa- 
" ther commanding me to make my defence ; and a brother 
" Charging me with the most horrid crimes. Perseus has 
"had all the time he could desire to prepare his accusation, 
" whilst I did not so much as know what the business was, 
" till the very instant the accusation was brought against me. 
" In this rapid moment, ought I to be more attentive to my 
" accuser, than studious of my own apology ? Surprised by 
" a sudden and unforeseen accusation, 1 could scarce cora- 
" pfehend what was laid to my charge, so far from being 
" able to know how to make a defence; What hopes, what 
" refuge could I have left, did I not know that it is my royal 
" father who is to judge ? He may show a greater affection 
" for my brother, as the elder ; but he owes more compas- 
" sion to me, as being the party accused* I myself conjure 
" you to preserve my life for your own sake and mine ; 
" whereas Perseus insists upon your sacrificing me to his 
" safety. What may you not naturally expect from him, 
" when you shall once nave-invested him witn your authori- 
'* ty, as he now demands your favour in preference to me, 
" at no less a price than my blood 1 !" 

Whilst Demetrius defended himself in this manner* his. 
words were interrupted by deep sighs and groans, intermix- 
ed with tears. Philip, dismissing both of them for a moment, 
advised with his friends ; and then ordering them to be call- 
ed in again, he told them : " I will hot pronounce sentence 
" on this affair, from mere ' words and a few transient 
" speeches, but from the inquiry I shall make into your con- 
" duct ; from your behaviour in small as well as great things, 
" and from your words as well as actions." This judgment 
showed plainly enough, that although Demetrius had cleared 
himself with regard to the charge of endeavouring tota&e 
away his brother's life, Philip however suspected him from 
his union with the Romans.- These were in a manner the 
first sparks of the war, that appeared in Philip's life-time, 
and which were to break into a flame under Perseus his 
successor. ed by .G( 
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° 3£he king, some time after, sent Philodes and Apelles as 
his ambassadors to Rome, not so much with the design of 
employing them in any negotiation, as to gain information 
how the inhabitants of that city stood aflected with regard to 
Demetrius; and to inquire secretly into what he had said 
there (particularly to Quintius) respecting the succession to 
theJAuftae. Philip imagined that these two men were not 
attached to any party u but they were Perseus adherents, and 
had engaged in his conspiracy. Demetrius, who knew no- 
thing^ what was transacting (his brother's accusation ex- 
cepted), had no hopes of ever being able to pacify his father ; 
especially when he found that his brother had so ordered 
matters, that he could not have the least access to him. Alt 
he therefore endeavoured was, to keep a watchfal guard 
over his wor£s and actions, in order to give no ground for 
suspicion and envy. He avoided speaking of the Romans, or 
holding the least correspondence with them, even by letter, 
knowing fc was this that chiefly incensed the Macedonians 
against aim. He ought to have taken these precautions 
sooner: but this young prince, who had no experience, and 
was fPaak and sincere in an things, and judged of others 
from himself, imagined he had nothing to fear from a court, 
with whose intrigues and artifices he ought to have been bet- 
ter tfoquamted. 

Pkfiip, from a vulgar opinion which prevailed in Macedoi, 
thai from the top of Mount Haunus, the Black Sea, and the 
Adriatic, as well as the Danube and the Alps, might be dis- 
covered, was curious to have ocular demonstration of it ; 
imagining that this prospect might be of some service to the 
design he meditated, of making Italy the seat of war. He 
only took Perseus with him, and sent Demetrius into Mace- 
donia ; appointing Didas, governor of Pssotria and one of the 
king's chief officers, to escort him. This governor was a 
creature of Perseus, who had taught him his lesson perfectly ; 
and eathorted him, above all things, to insinuate himself as 
artfully as .possible into the good graces of the young prince, 
in order to discover all his secrets. 

Didas executed his commission but too well. He agreed 
to every thing that Demetrius said, lamented his ill fate, 
seemed to detest the injustice and insincerity of his enemies, 
whovreptiesented him, on all rccasions, in the roost odious 
light to his father; and offered to serve him to the utmost, 
in whatever lay in his power. Demetrius at last resolved to 
fly t* the Romans. He fancied that heaven had opened him 
a certain means (for it was necessary to pass through Pseo- 
nia, <rf whkh Didas, as I observed above was governor), and 
accordingly he revealed his design to him. Didas, without 
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loss of time, sent advice of this to Perseus, and the latter; to 
king Philip; who, after having undergone inexpressible ia- 
tigues in his journey up Mount Hxmus, was returned from 
his expedition with no f better informations than he carried 
with him. The monarch and his attendants did not however 
refute the vulgar opinion ; in all probability, that they might 
not expose so ridiculous a journey to the laughter of the pub- 
lic, rather than because they had seen, from one ana the 
same spot, rivers, seas, and mountains, at so vast a distance 
from one another. However that were, the' king was at that 
time employed in the siege of a city called Petra, when, the 
news I have-mentioned was brought him. Herodotus, De- 
metrius's bosom friend, was seized ; and strict orders were 
given, to keep a watchful eye over the prince. 

Philip, at his return to Macedon, was seized^ with a deep 
melancholy. This last attempt of Demetrius went to his 
heart. lie thought, however, that it would be proper for 
him to wait the return of the ambassadors whom he -had 
sent to Rome, and who had been taught their lesson before 
they left Macedon. They reported exactly whatever had 
been dictated to them ; and presented the king with a forged 
letter, sealed with the counterfeit seal of T. Quintius^ in 
which he desired Philip, "not to be offended at hjs son X)e- 
" metritis, for some unguarded, expressions whkh might 
* have escaped him, with respect to the succession to the 
" crown ; assuring him, . that ne would not engage in any 
" attempt contrary to the ties of blood and nature."- He 
concluded with observing, " that it was never in his. thoughts 
" to give him such counsel." This letter confirmed all that 
Perseus had advanced against his brother. Herodotus was 
put to the torture, anji died on the rack, without charging his 
master with any thing. 

Perseus again accused his brother before the king. His 
having projected the design of flying to the Romans, through 
Pseonia, and of bribing certain persons to accompany him in 
his flight, was imputed to him as a crime. But the circum- 
stance which bore hardest against him was the forged letter 
of Quintius. His father, nevertheless, did not declare him- 
self publicly against him, resolving to make away with him 
.secretly ; not out of regard to his son, but lest the noise 
which the bringing him to execution would make, should . 
discover too visibly the designs he projected against. Rome. 
At his leaving Thessalonica to go to Demetrias, he com- 
manded Dklas to dispatch the young .prince. The latter, 
having carried Pemetrius with him into Psconia, poisoned 
him at an entertainment that was made after a sacrifice. 
Demetrius had ho sooner drunk the deadly draught, than he 
ftund himself seized with violent pains. He withdrew to 
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his apartment, complaining bitterly of his father's cruelty, 
and fondly charging his brother with the crime of fratricide, 
and Didas with his barbarous treachery. His pains increas- 
ing, two of Didas's domestics entered the room, threw blan- 
kets over his head, and stifled him. Such was the end of 
this young prince, who deserved a much better fete. 

° Almost two years were elapsed before the conspiracy ot 
Perseus against his brother was discovered. In the mean 
time Philip, tortured by grief and remorse, incessantly de- 
plored his son's murder, and reproached himself with his 
cruelty. His surviving son, who looked upon himself already 
as king, and to whom the courtiers began to attach them- 
selves, from the expectation that he would soon be their 
sovereign, gave him no less pain. It was infinitely shocking 
to him to see his old age despised ; some waiting with the 
utmost impatience for his death, and others even not wait- 
ing for it. 

Among those who had access to him, Antigonus held the 
first rank. He was nephew of another * Antigonus, who 
had been Philip's guardian ; and under that name, and in 
that quality, had reijjned ten years. This worthy man had 
always continued inviolably attached, both from duty and af- 
fection, to the person of his prince, in the midst of the tu- 
mults and cabals of the court. Perseus had never cared for 
him ; but this inviolable attachment to his father had made 
him his professed enemy. Antigonus plainly perceived the 
danger to which he would be exposed, when that prince 
should succeed, to the crown. % Finding that Philip began to 
fluctuate in thought, and would, from time to time, sign and 
weep for his son Demetrius, he thought it proper to take ad- 
l'antage of that disposition ; and sometimes listening to his 
discourse on that subject, at other times beginning it himself, 
and regretting the precipitate manner in which that affair 
had been conducted, he entered into his sentiments and com- 
plaints, and thereby gave them new force. And as truth al- 
ways leaves some footsteps, by which it may be discerned, 
he used his utmost endeavours to trace out the secret in- 
trigues of Perseus's conspiracy/ 
• The persons who had the greatest concern in that black 
affair, and of whom the strongest suspicion might with the 
greatest justice be entertained, were Apelles and Philocles, 
who had been sent ambassadors to Rome ; and had brought 
from thence, as in the name of Quintius Fkmininus, the let- 
ter which had proved so fetal to the young prince. It was 
generally whispered at court, that this whole letter was 
forged ; but still this was only conjecture, and there was no 
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proof of it. Very luckily, Xychus, who had accompanied 
Apexes and Philodes in quality of secretary of the embassy , 
happened, upon some occasion, to apply to Antwonus. Im- 
mediately he put him under an arrest, caused him to be 
carried to the palace, and, leaving him under a strong guard, 
Trent to Pnftip. " I imagined," says he, " royal sir, from 
" several things I have heard you say, that nothing could give 
" you greater pleasure, than to know exactly what idea you 
" ought to entertain of your two sons ; and to discover which 
" of them it was that made an attempt, on the other's life. 
" You now have in your power the man who is best able to 
" give you a perfect account of that whole affair, and this is 
*• Xychus. He is now* in your palace, and you may eom- 
41 mand him to be sent for." Xychus being immediately 
brought in, he first denied every thing : but he spoke so ve- 
ry fantly, that it was evident he would make a mil disco* 
very, upon being ever so little intimidated. Accordingly, 
the instant that the officer of justice appeared, he made a 
futt^ccmfessioiv revealed the whole intrigue of the ambassa- 
dors, and the share he himself had in it. Immediately Phi- 
fccles, who happened to be in court at that time, was seized ; 
but Apelles, who was absent, hearing that Xychus had made 
a mil discovery, fled td Italy. History does ndt inform us of 
the particulars which were extorted from Philocles. Softfe 
pretend, that, after having resolutely denied the charge* at 
first, he was utterly confounded upon his being confronted 
with Xychus. According to other historians, he bore the 
torture with the utmost fortitude, and asserted his innocence 
to the last gasp. All these things only revived and aug- 
mented the sorrow of Philip ; a father equally wretched, 
whether he turned his reflections on-his murdered son; or on 
him who was still living 

Perseus, being informed that his whole plot had been dis- 
covered, knew too well his own power and influence to be- 
lieve it necessary to secure himself by flight. The only pre- 
caution he took was, a resolution to keep at a distance from 
court, as long as his father should live, in order to withdraw 
himself from his resentment 

Philip did not. entertain the hope of having it In h& power 
to seize Perseus, and bring him to condign punishment. The 
only thought he then entertained was, to prevent his enjoy-' 
tag, with impunity, the fruits of his guilt. In this viewfc 
sent for Antigonus, to whose great care he owed the disco- 
very of the conspiracy ; and whom he judged very well qua- 
lified, both on account of his personal merit, and of his uncle 
Antigonus's recent feme and glory, to fill the Macedoni- 
an throne. "Reduced," says Philip, "to the deplorable 
" necessity of wishing that my fete, which other fethers der 
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41 test as the most dreadful calamity that can befal them 
" (the being childless), I am now resolving to bequeath to 
" you a kingdom, for which I am indebted to the guardian* 
" ship of your uncle, and which he not only preserved by his 
" fidelity, but enlarged considerably by his valour. I know 
" no man worthy of the crown but yourself. And, were there 
" none capable of wearing it with dignity, I had infinitely 
" rather it should be lost for ever, than that Perseus should 
" have it, as the reward of his impious perfidy. Methmks 
" I shall see Demetrius rise from the sepulchre, and restor- 
" cd.to his father, if I can be so happy as to substitute you 
" in his place ; you, who alone bewailed the untimely death 
" of my dear son, and the unhappy credulity which proved 
" his destruction." 

After this he bestowed the highest honours on Antigonus, 
and took every opportunity of producing him in the most 
advantageous light to the public. Whilst Perseus resided in 
Thrace, Philip made a progress through several cities of 
IVfacedon, and recommended Antigonus to all the noblemen of 
the greatest distinction, with the utmost zeal and affection ; 
and, had fate allowed him a longer life, it was not doubted 
but he would have put him in possession of the throne. 
Having left Demetrias, he made a considerable stay in Thes- 
salonica, from whence he went to Amphipolis, where he feH 
dangerously ill. The physicians declared, that his sickness 
proceeded more from his mind than his body. Grief kept 
him continually awake ; and he frequently imagined he saw 
in the dead of night, the ghost of the ill-fated Demetrius, 
reproaching him with his death, and calling down curses on 
his head. He expired bewailing one of his sons with a shower 
of tears, and venting the most horrid imprecations against 
the other. Antigonus might have been raised to the throne, 
had the .king's death been immediately divulged. Calligenes, 
the physician, who presided in all the consultations, did not 
stay till the king had breathed his last ; but the very instant 
he saw that it was impossible for him to recover, he dis- 
patched couriers to Perseus; it having been agreed between 
them that he should keep some in readiness for that purpose : 
and he concealed the king's death from every body out of the 
palace, till Perseus appeared, whose sudden arrival surpris- 
ed all people. He then took possession of the crown, which 
he had acquired, by guilt. 

He reigned eleven years, the last four of which were em- 
ployed in war against the Romans, for which he made prepa- 
rations from his accession to the throne. At last Paulus iEmi • 
lhia gained a famous victory over him, which put an end to 
the kingdom of Maeedpn. <To prevent my being obliged to 
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divide and interrupt the series of PerseuVs history, which 
has scarce any connexion with that of the other kings, I M) 
refer it to the Mowing Book, where it shall be related at 
large, and without interruption* 

Sect. II. 

Seleucus Philofiator dies, and is succeeded by Anthchus Efii- 
phones. Disturbances in Egyfit and Palestine, 

Seleucus Philopator did not reign long in Asia, nor did he 
perform any memorable action. Under him happened the 
famous incident concerning Heliodorus, related in the second 
book pf a Maccabees, The holy city of Jerusalem enjoyed 
at that time profound tranquillity. Onias, the high-priest, 
inspired by a spirit of piety, caused the laws of God to be 
strictly observed there ; and prompted even kings and idola- 
trous princes to have the holy place in the highest venera- 
tion. They honoured it with rich gifts ; and king Seleucus 
furnished from his own private revenues, all that was neces- 
sary for the solemnization of the sacrifices. Nevertheless, 
the perfidy of a Jew called Simon, governor of the tem- 
ple, raised on a sudden a great disorder in the city. This 
man, to revenge himself of the opposition which Onias the 
high-priest made to his unjust enterprises, informed the king 
that there were immense treasures in the temple, which 
were not designed for the expenses of the sacrifices, and that 
he might seize upon them all. The king, on this information,! 
sent Heliodorus, his first minister, to Jerusalem, with orders^ 
to carry off all those treasures. 

Heliodorus, after having been received by the high-priestj 
with honours of every kind, told him the motive 01 his jourJ 
ney ; and asked him whether the information that had beer 
given to the king, with regard to the treasure, was true 
The high-priest told him, that these treasures were only de- 
posited there as in trust, and were allotted to the maintenance 
of widows and orphans ; that he could not in any mannei 
dispose of them in wrong of those to whom they belonged 
ana who imagined that they could not secure them better 
than by depositing them in a temple, the holiness of whicl 
was revered throughout the whole universe. This treasun 
consisted of four hundred talents of silver (about fifty thou 
sand pounds sterling) and two hundred talents of gold (thre 
hundred thousand pounds sterling). However, the ministe 
sent from the prince, insisting on the orders he had receive 
from court, told him plainly, that this money, whateve 
might be the consequence, must all be carried to the king. 

The day appointed for the carrying it off being come, Hej 
a 2 Maccab. iii. 
L I 
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littjenis came to the temple, with the resolution to execute 
bis commission. Immediately the whole city was seized 
witn the utmost terror. The priests, dressed in their sa- 
cerdotal vestments, fell prostrate at the foot of the altar ; be- 
seeching the God of heaven, who enacted the law with regard 
to deposits, to preserve those laid up in his temple. Great 
numbers flocked in crowds, and jointly besought the Creator 
upon their knees, not to suffer so holy a place to be profaned. 
The women and maidens, covered with sackcloth, were 
seen lifting up their hands to heaven. It was a spectacle 
truly worthy of compassion, to see such multitudes, and es- 
pecially the high priest, pierced with the deepest affliction, 
under the apprehension of so impious a sacrilege. 
, By this time, Helkxlorus, with his guards, was come to the 
gate of the treasury, and preparing to break it open. But 
the « Spirit of the Almighty now revealed himself by the 
most sensible marks ; insomuch that all those who dared to 
obey Heliodorus were struck down by a divine power, and 
seized with a terror which bereaved them of all their facul- 
ties. For there appeared to them a horse richly caparisoned, 
which, rushing at once upon Heliodorus, struck him several 
iimes with his fore-feet. The man who sat on this horse 
had a terrible aspect, and his arms seemed of gold. At the 
same time there were seen two young men, whose beauty 
dazzled the eye, and who, standing on each side of Heliodo- 
rus, scourged him incessantly, and hi the most violent man- 
ner, with their whips. Heliodorus falling from his horse, 
was taken up and put into his litter ; and this man, who a 
moment before had come into the temple, followed by a great 
tram of guards, was forced away from this holy place, and 
had no one to succour him ; and that because the power of 
God had displayed itself in the strongest manner. By the 
same power he was cast to the ground speechless, and with- 
out showing the least sign of life ; whilst the temple, which 
before resounded with nothing but lamentations, now echoed 
with the shouts of all the people, who returned thanks to the 
Almighty, for having raised the glory of his holy temple by 
the effect of his power. 

But now, some of Heliodorus's friends besought the high- 
priest to invoke God in his favour; Immediately Onias of- 
fered a sacrifice for his health. Whilst he was praying, the 
two young men above-mentioned appeared to Heliodorus, 
and said to him : " Return thanks to Onias the high-priest ; 
" for it is for his sake that the Lord has granted you life. Af- 
" ter having been scourged from heaven, declare unto the 
M whole world his miraculous power." Having spoken these 
*' words, they vanished. 

« Scdipiritwomodpotentis Dei magna* fcrit we ortentationh evtfentiara. 
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Hetiodoros offered up sacrifices, and made solemn vows to 
Rim who had restored him to life. He returned thanks to 
Onias, and went his way ; declaring to every one the won* 
derful works of the Almighty, to which he himself had been 
an eye-witness. The long asking him, whether he belie ved' 
that another person might be sent with safety to Jerusalem, 
he answered : " In case you have an enemy, or any traitor- 
** ous wretch who has a design upon your crown, send him] 
" thither, and you will see him return back quite fleaed with' 
" scourging, if he escape with his life. For he who inhabiteth 
'• the heavens is himself present in thai place : he is the 
" guardian and protector of it ; and he strikes those mortally 
*• who go thither to injure it.** 

The king was soon punished for this sacrilegious act, by the 
very man whom he had commanded to plunder the temple, 
Antiochus the Great, having, after his defeat at Sipylus, con- 
cluded the ignominious peace with the Romans before- men- 
tioned, had given them, among other hostages, Antiochus, 
one of his sons, and the younger brother of Seleucus. « He 
had resided thirteen years in Rome. Seleucus his brother 
wanted him, but for what reason is not known (perhaps to 
put him at the head of some military expedition which he 
might judge him capable of executing) ; and to obtain him, 
he sent Demetrius, nis only son, who was but twelve years 
of age, to Rome, as an hostage in Antiochus's room, b Dur- 
ing the absence of the two heirs to the crown, one. of whom 
was gone to Rome, and the other not returned from it, He- 
liodorus imagined he might, with very little difficulty, seize 
upon it, by taking off Seleucus ; and accordingly he poisoned 
him. - y 

In this manner was fulfilled the prophecy of Daniel. 
After speaking of the death of Antiochus the Great, he 
adds : c " Then shall stand up in his estates a raiser of taxes 
•• in the glory of the kingdom ; but within few * days he 
" shall be destroyed, neither in anger nor in battle." These 
few words denote evidently the short and obscure reign of 
Seleucus, and the kind of death he was to die. The Hebrew 
text points him out still more clearly. " There shall arise 
M up in his place [of Antiochus] a man who, as an extor- 
" doner, a collector of taxes, shall cau*e to pass away, and 
** shaii destroy the glory of the kinplom. ,, And indeed this 
was the sole employment of his reign. He was obliged to 
furnish the Romans, by the articles of the peace concluded 
between them, a thousand * talents annually ; and the twelve 
years of this tribute end exactly with his life. He reigned, 
but eleven years. 

a Appien. in Syr. p* IIS. A. M. tg». Ant J. C 17 J. cltyo, iJ. so. 
H The Hebrew word may signify either de»« vryearr; ^^ 
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« Antiochus, ' afterwards surnamed Epiphanes, who waa 
returning from Rome into Syria, had advice brought at 
Athens, of the death of his brother Seleucus. He was told 
that the usurper had a very strong party, but that another 
was forming in favour of Ptolemy, whose claim was founded 
in right of his. mother, the late king's sister. Antiochus had 
recourse to Eumenes king of Pergamus, and to Attakis his 
brother, who seated him on the throne, after having expel- 
led tfeliodorus. 

The prophet Daniel, from verse 21 of chapter xi, to the 
end of chapter xii, foretells every thing that was to befal 
Antiochus Epiphanes, who was a cruel persecutor of the 
Jews, and who is pointed out elsewhere by the * " little horn 
" which was to issue out of one of the four large horns." I 
shall explain this prophecy hereafter. 

Here (chap. xi. verse 21.) the prophet ' describes his ac- 
cession to the throne: *• And in his [Seleucus's] estate shall 
'* stand up a vile person, to whom they shall not give the 
" honour of the kingdom : but he shall come in peaceably, 
" and obtain the kingdom by flatteries." Antiochus's con- 
duct will show how vile he was. It is said, " that to him 
" they shall not give the honours of the kingdom.'' He did 
not obtain the crown, either by right of birth, as his brother 
Seleucus had left behind him a son, who was his lawful heir, 
or by the free choice of the people; Eumenes andAttalus 
having set it on his head. Being returned from the west, 
peaceably (or rather secretly) to surprise his rival, he won 
the hearts of the people by his artifices, and a specious ap- 
pearance of clemency. 

* He assumed the title of Epiphanes, that is, illustrious, 
which title was never worse applied. The whole series ot 
his life will show, that he deserved much more that of Epi- 
manes (mad or furiouH), which some people gave him. 

Some circumstances related of him prove now justly the 
epithet -vile is bestowed on him in Scripture. He used fre- 
quently to go out of his palace, accompanied only by two 
or three domestics, and ramble up and down the streets of 
Antioch. He would spend his time in talking with goldsmiths 
and engravers in their shops, and in disputing with them on 
the most minute particulars, relating to the arts they pro- 
fessed, and ' which he ridiculously boasted he understood as 
well as they. He would, very often stoop so low as to con- 
verse with the dregs of the populace, and mix indiscrimi- 
nately with them in the places where they were assembled. 
On tnese occasions he would sit and drink with foreigners of 
the meanest condition in life. Whenever he heard of any 

a Appitn. in Sjti p. 1I0» 117. Hieroo. in Dan. 
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tfarty of pleasure between young people, he used to go 
-(without saying a word to any person) and join in aD. their ! 
-wanton fooleries ; would carouse and sing with them, without | 
observing the least order or decorum. He sometimes would i 
take it into his head to divest himself of his royal habit, aod j 
put on a Roman robe ; and; in that garb, would go from j 
street to street, as he had seen the candidates do at an elec- i 
tkm for dignities. He asked the citizens to favour him with i 
their votes, by giving his hand to one, by embracing another ; 
and sometimes would set up for xdile, and at other times lor i 
tribune. After having got himself elected, he would call for j 
the Curule ° chair ; when; seating himself in it, he judged | 
the petty suits relating to contracts of buying or selling, and I 
pronounced sentence with as much seriousness and gravity, j 
as if he decided affairs of the utmost, importance. We are ; 
likewise told, that he was very much given to drinking; that i 
he squandered away a great part of his revenues in excess j 
and debauch ; and that, when intoxicated with liqUor, he | 
would frequently scour up and down the city, throwing j 
away handfuls of money among the populace, and crying, j 
catch as catch can. At other times, he would leave his pa- ; 
lace (dressed in a Roman robe, with a crown of roses on his j 
head), and walk without attendants about the street ; on j 
w*hich occasions, if any person offered to follow him, he used 
to pelt hint with stones, always carrying a great quantity un- j 
der his robe for that purpose. He often used to go and bathe ! 
himself in the public baths with the common people, where j 
hecommited such extravagances, as made every body de- i 
spise him. After what has been said (and I omit a great ma- j 
ny other particulars), I submit to the reader's judgment, j 
whether Antiochus did not merit the title of madrnan, ra- ! 
ther than that of illustrious. 

b Scarce was Antiochus well seated on the throne, when j 
Jason, br( >ther of Ohias the Jewish high-priest, having formed 
a design to supplant his brother, offered that prince, secretly, ! 
three hundred and sixty talents (about ninety thousand j 
pounds sterling), besides eighty more (about twelve thou- ! 
sand pounds), tor another article, upon condition that he j 
should appoint him high*priest. He succeeded in his nego- j 
tiation ; and accordingly Onias, who was universally revered j 
for his strict piety and justice, was deposed, and Jason estab- j 
lished in his room. The latter subverted entirely the reti- \ 
gion of his ancestors, and brought infinite calamities upon I 
the Jewish nation, as appears from the second book of the 
Maccabees, and Josephus. 

a This wai an ivory chair, which was allowed in Rome to ifffte But t lie cliJeT ! 
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i * In Egypt, from the death of Ptolemy Epiphanes, Cleo- 
patra his widow, sister of Antiochus Epiphanes, had assum- 
ed the regency and the guardianship of her young son ; and 
hadmcquitted herself with the greatest care and prudence. 
Bat she dying that year, the regency fell to Lencus, a noble- 
man of great distinction in that country ; and Eulxus the 
cmmcti was appointed to superintend the king's education. 
These were no sooner in their employments, than they sent 
a deputation to demand Coelosyna and Palestine of Antio- 
chus Epiphanes ; a demand that very soon after occasioned 
a war between the two crowns. Cleopatra, who was mother 
of one of these kings, and sister to the other, had prevented 
them, as long as she lived, from coming to a rupture. But 
the new regents did not show so much regard for Antiochus, 
nor scruple to. demand of him what they believed their sove- 
reign's right. * It is certain that the Egyptian monarch? 
had always possessed the sovereignty of these provinces 
from the first Ptolemy, till Antiochus the Great dispossessed 
Ptolemy Epiphanes of them, and left them to Seteucus his 
son, with no other right than that of conquest. They had 
descended from the latter to his brother Antiochus. 

The Egyptians, to enforce their pretensions, declared, that, 
h the last division of the empire between the four succes- 
sors of Alexander, who remained masters of every thing 
after the battle of Ipsus, these provinces had been assignee 
to Ptolemy Soter ; that himself, and his successors, to the 
crown of Egypt, had enjoyed them from that time till the 
battle of Paneas, the gaining of which had enabled Antio- 
chus the Great to dispossess Egypt of those provinces ; that 
this prince had stipulated, when he gave his daughter to the 
king of Egypt, to restore to him at the same time those 
provinces as her dowry ; and that this was the principal 
article of the marriage contract. 

Antiochus denied both these facts, and pretended that, on 
the contrary, in the general division which had been made of 
Alexander's empire, all Syria (including Coelosyna and Pa- 
lestine) had been assigned to Selcucus Nicator; and that 
consequently they belonged to the prince in possession of the 
kingdom of Syria. With regard to the marriage contract, 
by virtue of which the Egyptians demanded back those pro- * 
vkices, he asserted that it was an absolute chimera. In 
foe, after having given their reasons on both sides, without 
soaring to any conclusion they found it necessary to decide 
their pretensions by force of arms. 

e Ptolemy Philometor, having entered his fifteenth year, 
was declared of age. Great preparations were made in 

i • A. M. SMI. Ant J. Cm. Hreroa,i» D§n. .»«•*. 
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\lexandria for the solemnity of his coronation, according tor 
the Egyptian custom. Antiochus sent Apollonius, one of 
the chief noblemen of his court, with the character of am- 
bassador, to be present on that occasion, and to congratulate 
the young king in his name. This, in outward appearance, 
was to do honour to his nephew ; but the real motive was to 
discover, if possible, the designs of that court with respect 
to the provinces of Coeiosyria and Palestine, as well as what 
measures were taking with regard to them. The instant 
he heard, on the return of Apollonius, that all things were 
preparing for war, he went by sea toJoppa, visited the 
frontiers of the country, and put it into a condition of de- 
fending itself against all the attacks of the Egyptians. 

• In his progress, he passed through Jerusalem. Jason, and 
the whole city, received him there with the greatest pomp 
and magnificence. Notwithstanding the honours paid him 
in Jerusalem, he afterwards brought great calamities on that 
city and the whole Jewish nation. From Jerusalem he went 
to Phoenicia, and, after having settled all things in every 
place through which he passed, he returned to Antioch. 

«The same Apollonius who has been just mentioned, had 
been sent by Antiochus to Rome, at the head of an embassy. 
He made excuses to the senate for his master's having sent 
the tribute later than was stipulated by the treaty. Besides 
the sum due, he made a present to the people of several 
golden vases. He demanded, in that prince's name, that the 
alliance and friendship which had been granted his father 
should be renewed with him ; and desired that the Romans 
would give him such orders as suited a king, who valued 
himself on being their affectionate and faithful ally. He add- 
ed, that his sovereign could never forget the great favours 
he had received from the senate, from all the youths of 
Rome, and from persons of all ranks and conditions, during 
__his abode in that city, where he had been treated, not merely 
^~"3>HnJjostage, but as a monarch. The senate made an oblig- 
ing ansu y to these several particulars, and dismissed Apol- 
lonius witirtiie highest marks of distinction, and laden with 
presents. It was well known, from the Roman ambassa- 
dors who had been in Syria, that he was very much esteem- 
ed by the king, and had the highest regard for the Romans. 

b Jason, the year following, sent his brother Menelaus to 
Antioch, to pay the tribute to the king, and to negotiate 
some affairs of great importance. But that perfidious wretch, 
m the audience to which he was admitted, instead of confin- 
ing himself to th$ orders of Jiis commission, supplanted his 
brother, and obtained his office, by offering three hundred 

a Lir 1. xlii- n. ft 
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talents more than, he did. This new choice gave rise to to- 
muRs, disorders, murders, and sacrilegious acts ; but the 
death of Onias, who was universally beloved and revered, 
crowned the whole. Antiochus, hard-hearted as he was, 
however, lamented his death, and brought the murderer to 
condign punishment. I make only a transient mention of 
these facts, and omit the principal circumstances of them, 
because they belong ^properly to the history of the Jews, 
which does not enter into my plan, and of which I relate 
only such particulars at large as are too important to be en* 
tirely omitted, and which cannot be abridged in such a man- 
ner as to preserve their beauty. 

* Antiochus, who, from the return of ApoUonius from the 
Egyptian court, had been preparing for war, with which he 
saw himself threatened by Ptolemy, on account of Ccelosy- 
ria and Palestine, finding himself in a condition to begin it, 
resolved not to wait for it in his own dominions, but to carry 
his arms into the enemy's country. He imagined that, as 
Ptolemy was but sixteen, and was governed entirely by weak 
ministers, he should be able to bring him to what terms he 
pleased. He was persuaded that the Romans, under whose 
protection the Egyptians had put themselves, had so muck 
upon their hands, that it would be impossible for them to 
give the latter the least succour ; and that the war they were 
carrying on against Perseus, king of Macedon, would not 
allow them leisure for it. In a word, he thought the pre- 
sent juncture very favourable for him to decide his difference 
with the Egyptians on account of those provinces. 

In the mean time, to observe measures with the Romans, 
he sent ambassadors to the senate to represent the right he 
had to the provinces of Ceslosyria and Palestine, of which he 
was actually possessed, and the necessity he was under of 
engaging in a war in order to support that right ; immedi- 
ately after which he put himself at the head ofhis army, and 
marched towards the frontiers of Egypt. Ptolemy's army 
came up with his near Mount Casius and Pelunum, ana 
fought a battle, in which Antiochus was victorious* He 
made so good an use of his success, that he put the frontier 
in a condition to serve as a barrier, and to check the utmost 
efforts. the Egyptians might make to recover those provinces. 
This was his first expedition into Egypt : after which, with- 
out engaging in any other enterprise that year, he returned 
to Tyre, and made the neighbourhood of it the winter-quar- 
ters for his army. 

* During his stay there, three persons, deputed from the 

a A. M. 3833. Ant. 3. C 171. Lit. I k1H. n. 0. Polyb. in Leg. c. tai, taafifc 
Justin. 1. suit. c. ft. Diod. Legal, xviti. Hieraa. in Daniel. 
b A. M. 3834. Ant. J. C. 170. S Nfcptflbi if . 44— 89. 
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Sanhedrim of Jerusalem, came to complain of Menetens, 
whom they proved in his presence to be guilty of impiety 
and sacrilege. The king was going to condemn him, but, at 
the request of Ptolemy Macron, one of his ministers m the 
interest of Menelaus, he cleared him, and put to death the 
three deputies, as false witnesses ; an action, says the author 
of the Maccabees, so very unjust, ■ •* that before the Scythi- 
" ans, they would have been judged innocent." The Tyn- 
ans, touched with compassion at their unhappy fete, gave 
them honourable interment. 

* This Ptolemy Macron, having formerly been governor 
©f the island of Cyprus, under king Ptolemy Philometor, 
had kept in his own hands, during the minority of that mo- 
narch, all the revenues of that country ; and could never be 
prevailed on to deliver them up to the ministers, though they 
made the warmest remonstrances upon that head ; but had 
-constantly refused to pay any attention to them, from justly 
suspecting their fidelity. At the coronation of the king, he 
brought the whole treasure to Alexandria, and deposited it 
in the exchequer. A rare instance of a noble disregard of] 
wealth, in a man who had all the finances at his disposal ! 
So considerable a sum, and coming at a time when the go- 
vernment was in extreme want of money, had done him great 
honour, and gained him prodigious credit at court. 3ut af- 
terwards, exasperated at some ill treatment he met with 
from the ministers, or at his not having been rewarded for| 
so important a service, he rebelled against Ptolemy, entered 
into Antiochus's service, and delivered up the island of Cy^ 
j>rus to him. That king received him with infinite satisfac- 
tion, took him into the number of his confidants, made him 
governor of Coelosyria and Palestine, and sent to Cyprus, in 
his room, Crates, who had commanded in the castle at Jeru- 
salem, under Sostratus. Large mention is made of this Pto- 
lemy Macron in the books of the Maccabees. 

' AntioGhus spent the whole winter in making fresh prepai 
rations for a second expedition into Egypt ; and, the instant 
the season would permit it, invaded that country both by sea 
and land. Ptolemy had raised a very considerable army, 
but it was unable to make head against Antiochus; for that 
monarch gained a second battle on the frontiers, took the city 
of Pelusium, and marched to the very center of Egypt. Ill 
this last defeat of the Egyptians, it was in his power not tc 
have suffered a single man to escape ; but, the more com 
pletely to ruin his nephew, instead of making use of the adj 

a % Maecah. Iv. 47. 

A Polyb, in Excerpt. Valet, p. 186. * Maccab, z 13. vttK *. far. 29.«a& i M*c 
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yM&ge he had gained, be himself rode up and down on all 
sideband obliged his soldiers to discontinue the slaughter. 
This clemency gained him the hearts of the Egyptians ; and, 
yroen he advanced into the country, all the inhabitants came 
iq crowds to pay their submission to him : so that he soon 
took Memphis, and all the rest of Egypt, except Alexandria, 
which alone held out against him 

Philometor was either taken, or else surrendered himself 
to Antiochus, who set him at full liberty. After this, they 
had but one table ; lived, seemingly, in great friendship ; 
and, for some time, Antiochus affected to be extremely care- 
ful of the interests of the younj* king his nephew, and to re- 
gulate his affairs as his guardian.. But when he had once 
possessed himself of the country, under that pretext he seiz- 
ed whatever he thought fit, plundered all places, and enrich- 
ed himself, as well as his soldiers, with the spoils of the 
Egyptians. 

« Phjlometor made a miserable figure all this time. In the 
field, he had always kept as far as possible from danger, and 
had not even shown himself to those who fought lor him. 
And, after the battle, in how abject a manner did he submit 
himself to Antiochus, by whom he suffered himself to be dis- 
possessed of so fine a kingdom, without making any effort 
to preserve it ! This, however, was not so much owing to 
want of courage, and natural capacity (for he afterwards 
gave proofs of both) as the effects of his soft and effeminate 
education under Eulaeus his governor. That eunuch, who 
also was his prime minister, had used his utmost endeavours 
ta plunge him in luxury and effeminacy, in order to make him 
incapable of public business, and to make himself as necessary 
when the young prince came of age as he had been during 
his minority ; and thereby retain all power in his own hands. 

* Whilst Antiochus was in Egypt, a false report of his 
death spread throughout Palestine. Jason thought this a 
proper opportunity to recover the employment he had lost 
in that country. Accordingly, he marched with a few more 
than a thousand meti to Jerusalem ; and there, by the assis- 
tance of his partisans in the city, made himself master of it ; 
drove out Menelaus, who withdrew to the citadel, exercised 
every species of cruelty upon his fellow-citizens, and un- 
mercifully put to death all tnose who fell into his hands, and 
whom he considered as his enemies. 

When advice of this was brought Antiochus in Egypt, he 
loncfeided that the Jews had made a general insurrection, 
and therefore set forward immediately to quell it. The 

* Jw6a. 1. nit. c 2. Diod. i* Eseerpt Valet, p 310. 
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circumstance which mostly exasperated him was, his 1 
informed that the inhabitants of Jerusalem had made 
rejoicings when a false report had prevailed of his cfeatii. 
He therefore besieged the city, took it by storm, and, during 
the three days that it was abandoned to the fury of the sol- 
diers, he caused fourscore thousand men to be inhumanly 
butchered. Forty thousand were also taken prisoners, and 
the like number sold to the neighbouring nations. 

But no$ yet satisfied, this impious monarch entered forci- 
bly into the temple, as far as the sanctuary and the roost 
sacred places ; even polluting, by his presence, the holy of 
holies, whither the traitor Mehelaus led him. After this, 
adding sacrilege to profanation, he carried away the altar 6i 
perfumes, the table for the show-bread, the candlestick with 
seven branches, belonging to the sanctuary (all these were 
of gold), with several other vases, utensils, and gifts of kings, 
also of gold. He plundered the city, and returned to An- 
tfoeh laden with the spoils of Judea and Egypt, which to- 
gether amounted to immense « sums. To complete the ca- 
lamity of the Jews, Antiochus, at his setting out, appointed, 
as governor over Judea, a Phrygian, Philip by name, a man 
of great cruelty. He nominated Andronicus, a man of the 
like barbarous disposition, governor of Samaria ; and bestow- 
ed on Menelaus, the most wicked of the three, the title of 
high-priest, investing him with the authority annexed to the 
office. 

b Such was the beginning of the calamities which had been 
foretold at Jerusalem by strange phenomena in the skies, that 
had appeared there, some time before, during forty days 
successively. These were men, some on horseback, and 
others on foot, armed with shields, lances, and swords, who, 
forming considerable bodies, combated in the air like two 
hostile armies. 

c The Alexandrians, seeing Philometor in the hands of 
Antiochus, whom he suffered to govern bis kingdom at dis- 
cretion, considered him as lost to them, and therefore seated 
his younger brother upon the throne, which they first de- 
clared void. d On this occasion he had the name of Ptolemy 
Avergetea II. given him, which was soon changed to that of 
Qxcergetea ; the former signifying beneficent^ and the latter 
evil doer. He afterwards was nicknamed e Physcon* or ttm* 
bel/ied, because his immoderate eating had made him re- 

a We are told in the Maccabees. Boak II. ch. i. r. 14. Hat he carried off from 
the temnte alone eighteen hundred talents, Whjth are equivalent to about twa 
hundred and seventy thousand pounds sterling. 6 a Maceab ▼. 8—4* 
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raarkably corpulent • Most historians mention him under 
the Utter epithet. Cineas and Cumanus were appointed his 
chief ministers^ and were ordered to use their utmost endea- 
vours to restore, if possible, the affairs of the kingdom to 
their former flourishing condition. 

' Antiochus, who had advice of what was transacting, took 
occasion thereupon to return a third time into Egypt, under 
the specious pretence of restoring the dethroned monarch ; 
but » reality, to make himself absolute master of the king-* 
<$om> He defeated the Alexandrians in a sea-fight near Pc- 
lusmra, inarched his forces into Egypt, and advanced direct- 
ly towards Alexandria, in order to besiege it. The young 
king, consulted his two ministers, who advised him to sum- 
mon a grand council, composed of all the principal officers 
of the-army, and to deliberate with them on the measures 
proper *o be taken m the present exigency. After maar 
debates, they came at last to this resolution: that* as their 
affairs were reduced to so low an ebb,, it would be absolutely 
necessary for them to endeavour a reconciliation with An- 
tiochus ; and that die ambassadors of the several states of 
Greece, who- were in Alexandria at that time, should be 
desired to employ their mediation ; to which they readily 
consented. 

>• They went by water up the river to Antiochus, with the- 
overtures of peace, accompanied by two of Ptolemy's am- 
bassadors, who had the same instructions. He gave them 
a very gracious reception in his camp, regaled them that* 
day in a very magnificent manner, and appointed them to 
make their proposals on the morrow. The Achxans spoke 
first, and afterwards the rest, in their turns. All were una- 
nimous in their accusations of Eulacus ; ascribing the calami- 
ties of the war to his mal-admimstration, and to the minority 
of Ptolemy Philometor. \ At the same time, they apologised 
in a very artml manner for the new king, and employed all 
the powers of their rhetoric to move Antiochus in his favour, 
in order to induce hun. to treat with Ptolemy ; laying great 
stress en their affinity. 

Antiochus, in the answer he gave, agreed entirely with 
them -as to the cause and origin of the war; took occasion 
from thence to enforce the right he had fib Ccelosyria and 
Palestine; alledged the reasons we have related above; and 
produced some documents, which were judged so strong, 
that all the members of this congress were convinced of the 
justice of his claim to those provinces. As to the conditions 
of the peace, fce postponed them till another opportunity ; 
promising them 'that he would make preparations for a so- 
lemn treaty, as- soon as two absent persons, whom he named, 
a Polfb.in Leg. c. boat. 
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should be with him ; declaring, at the same time, that? he 
would not take a single step without them. 

After this answer he decamped, came to Naucratis. 
marched from thence to Alexandria, and began to besiege it. 
• In this extremity, Ptolemy Evergetes and Cleopatra bis 

sister, who were in the city, sent ambassadors to- Rome; 
representing the calamity to which they were reduced, and 
imploring the aid of the Romans. The ambassadors ap- 
peared, in the audience to which they were admitted by the 
senate, with all the marks of sorrow used at that time, m 
the greatest afflictions, and made a speech still more affect- 
ing. They observed, that the authority of the Romans was 
so much revered by all nations and kings, and that Antiochus, 
particularly, had received so many obligations from them, 
that, if they would only declare, by their ambassadors, that 
the senate did not approve of his making war against kings 
in alliance with Rome, they did not doubt but Antiochus 
would immediately draw off his troops from Alexandria, and 
return to Syria. That, should the senate refuse to afford 
them their protection, Ptolemy and Cleopatra, being expel- 
led from their kingdom, would be immediately reduced to 
fly to Rome; and that it would reflect a dishonour on the 
Romans, should the world have an opportunity to say, that 
they had neglected to aid the king and queen, at a time when 
their affairs were so desperate. 

The senate, moved with their remonstrances, and persuad- 
ed that it would not be for the interest of the Romans to 
suffer Antiochus to attain such a height of power, which 
would be too formidable, should he unite the crown of Egypt 
to that of Syria, resolved to send an embassy to Egypt, to 
put an end to the war. C. Popilius Lenas, C. Deciraus, 
and C. Hostilius, were appointed for this important negotia- 
tion. Their instructions were, that they should first wait 
upon Antiochus, and afterwards on Ptolemy: should order 
them, in the name of the senate, to suspend all hostilities, 
and put an end to the war: and that, should either of the 
parties refuse a compliance, the Romans would no longer 
consider them as their friend and ally. As the danger was 
imminent, three days after the resolution had bees taken in 
the senate, they set out from Rome with the Egyptian am- 
bassadors. 

* A little before their departure, some Rhodian ambassa- 
dors arrived in Egypt, who came expressly to terminate, if 
possible, the disputes between the two crowns. They land- 
ed at Alexandria, and went from thence to Antiochus's 
camp. They did all that lay in their power to induce him 
to an accommodation with the king of Egypt; strongly in- 

a LiT, 1. xliy. n. 19, Poljb, Legat* X& 6 Fofyb, fegifc IxsjivV 
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__„ __j.oii the friendship with which both crowns had so long 
honoured them, and how nearly it concerned them to em- 
ploy their good offices, in order to settle a lasting peace 
between them. As they expatiated considerably on these 
common-place topics, Antiochus interrupted them, and 
declared in few words, that they had no occasion to make 
long harangues on this subject ; that the crown belonged to 
the elder of the two brothers, with whom he had concluded 
a peace, and contracted a strict friendship ; that, if he were 
recalled and replaced upon the throne, the war would be 
coded at once. 

* -He said these words, but harboured a very different de- 
sign ; his view being only to perplex affairs for the attain- 
ment of his own ends. The resistance he met with from 
Alexandria, the siege of which he plainly saw he should be 
forced to raise, obliged him to change his plan, and conclude, 
that it would henceforward be his interest to keep up an en- 
mity and occasion a war between the two brothers, winch 
might weaken them to such a degree, that it should be in his 
power to overpower both whenever he pleased. In this 
view he raised the siege, marched towards Memphis, and 
gave Philometor, in outward appearance, possession of the 
whole kingdom j Pelusium excepted, which he kept as a key 
for entering Egypt when he pleased, and the instant matters 
should be ripe for his purpose. After having made these 
dispositions, he returned to Antioch. 

Philometor began at last to wake from the lethargy into 
•which his indolent effeminacy had plunged him, and to be 
sensible of all the calamities these revolutions had brought 
upon him. He had even natural penetration enough to see 
through Antiochus's design ; and mat king's keeping posses- 
sion of Pelusium entirely opened his eyes. He saw plainly, 
that he kept this key of Egypt with no other view than to 
Te-enter it, when his brother and himself should be reduced 
so low as to be unable to make the least resistance ; and that 
then, both would fall victims to his ambition. The instant 
therefore that Antiochus marched away, he sent to inform 
his brother, that he desired they might come to an accom- 
modation ; which was accordingly effected, by the media- 
tion of Cleopatra their sister, on condition that the two bro- 
thers should reign jointly. Philometor returned to Alexan- 
dria, and Egypt was restored to its former tranquillity ; to 
the great joy of the inhabitants, particularly those of Alex- 
andria, who had suffered exceedingly during the war. 

Had Antiochus spoken from his heart, when he declared 
that the sole design of his coming into Egypt was to restore 
Philometor to his throne, he would have been pleased to 
a %ij. ixlT, n.U. 
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hear that the two brothers were reconciled. But he wa#£>r 
from entertaining such thoughts ; and I before observed, 
that he concealed beneath those specious professions an in- 
tention to crush the two brothers, after they should have 
weakened each other by a war. 

• The brothers, convinced that Antiochus would again in- 
vade them with great vigour, sent ambassadors into Greece, 
to desire some auxiliary forces from the Achxans. The as- 
sembly was held in Corinth. The two kings requested only 
a thousand foot under the command of Lycortas, and two 
hundred horse, under Polybius. They had also given orders 
for raising a thousand mercenary troops. Calibrates, who 
presided in the assembly, opposed the request made by the 
ambassadors, upon pretence that it would not be for the in- 
terest of the Achaean confederates to concern themselves in 
any manner with foreign affairs ; but that they ought to pre- 
serve their soldiers, to be in a condition to aid the Romans, 
who, it was believed, would soon come to a battle with Per- 
seus. Lycortas and Polybius then speaking, observed, among 
other things, that Polybius having been the year before with 
Marcius, who commanded jthe Roman army in Macedonia, 
to offer htm the aid which the Achaean league bad decreed 
to send him, the consul thanked him, and said, that as he got 
footing in Macedonia, he should not want the aid of the al^es, 
and therefore that the Achsans could not have that pretext 
for abandoning the kings of Egypt. Besides that, as the 
league was able, Without the least inconvenience, to levy 
thirty or forty thousand men, so small a number as was de- 
sired by the Egyptian princes, would not lessen , their 
strength ; that the Achxan confederates ought to embrace 
the opportunity they now had of aiding the two kings ; that 
it would be the highest ingratitude in them to forget the fa- 
vours they had received from the Egyptians ; and that their 
refusal on this occasion would be a violation of the treaties 
and oaths on which the alliance was founded As the ma- 
jority were for granting the aid, Callicrates dismissed the 
ambassadors, upon pretence that it was contrary to the laws 
to debate on an afiair of that nature in such an assembly. 

It therefore was held some time after, in Sicyon ; and, as 
the members were upon the point of taking the same resolu- 
tion, Callicrates read a forged letter from Q. Marcius, by 
which the Achaeans were exhorted to employ their media- 
tion for terminating the war between the two Ptolemies and 
Antiochus ; and in consequence caused a decree to pa$s, 
whereby the Achaean confederates agreed to sen* only a* 
embassy to those princes. 

a Polyb. !*f»t. Inaix--*tt. 
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• The instant that Antiochus heard of the reconciliation of 
the two brothers, he resolved to employ his whole force 
against them. Accordingly he sent his fleet early into Cy- 
prus, to preserve the possession of that island : at the same 
time he marched at the head of a very powerful land army 
with the design to conquer Egypt openly, and not pretend, 
as he had before done, to fight the cause of one ox his ne- 
phews. Upon his arrival at Rhinocorura, he found ambas- 
sadors from Philometor, who told him, that their sovereign 
was very sensible that he owed his restoration to Antiochus ; 
that he conjured him not to destroy his own work by em- 
ploying force and arms ; but on the contrary, to acquaint 
him amicably with his pretensions. Antiochus, throwing off 
the mask, no longer used the tender and affectionate expres- 
sions of which he had till then been so ostentatiously lavish, 
but declared himself at once an enemy to both. He told the 
ambassadors, that he insisted upon having the island of Cy- 
prus, with the city of Pelusium, and all the land along the 
arm of the Nile on which it was situated, resigned to hjm 
for ever ; assuring them that he was determined to conclude 
a peace upon no other conditions. He also fixed a day for a 
final answer to his demand. 

The time being elapsed, and the satisfaction he claimed 
not beine; made, he began hostilities ; penetrated as far as 
Memphis, subjecting the whole country through which he 
passed ; and there received the submission of almost all the 
rest of the kingdom. He afterwards marched towards A- 
lexandria, with design to besiege that city, the possession of 
which would have made him absolute master of all Egypt* 
He would certainly have succeeded in his enterprise, had ne 
not been checked in his career by the Roman embassy, 
which broke all the measures he had been so long taking, in 
order to possess himself of Egypt 

We before observed, that the ambassadors who were no- 
minated to go to Egypt, had left Rome with the utmost di- 
ligence. They landed at Alexandria, just at the time Antio- 
chus was marching to besiege it. The ambassadors came 
up with him at * Eleusine, which was not a mile from Alex- 
andria. The king seeing Popilius, with whom he had been 
intimately acquainted at Home, when he was an hostage in 
that city, opened his arms to embrace him as his old friend. 
The Roman who did not consider himself on that occasion as 
a private man, but a servant of the public, desired to know, 
before he answered his compliment, whether he spoke to a 
friend, or an enemy of Rome. He then gave him the decree 
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of the senate, bid him read it over, and return him an im- 
mediate answer. Antiochus, after perusing it, said, he would 
examine the contents of it with his friends, and give, his an- 
swer in a short time. Popilius, enraged at the king for talking 
of delays, drew, with the wand he had in his hand, a circle 
round Antiochus, and then raising his voice, " Answer," says 
he, ** the senate, before you stir out of that circle," The king, 
quite confounded at so haughty an order, after a moment's 
reflection, replied that he would act according to the desire 
of the senate. Popilius then received his civilities; and be- 
haved afterwards in all respects as an old friend. ,*How 
important was the effect of this blunt loftiness of sentiments 
and expression ! The Roman, with a few words, strikes ter- 
ror into the king of Syria, and saves the king of Egypt. 

The circumstance which made the one so bold, and the 
other so submissive, was the news that arrived just before 
of the great victory gained by the Romans over Perseus king 
of Macedonia. From that instant, every thing gave way 
before them; and the Roman name grew formidable to all 
princes and nations. 

Antiochus having left Egypt at the time stipulated, Popi- 
lius returned with his colleagues to Alexandria, where he 
signed the treaty of union between the two brothers, which 
had not been executed before. He then crossed into Cyprus ; 
sent home Antiochus's fleet, which had gained a victory over 
that of the Egyptians ; restored the whole island to the kings 
of Egypt, who laid a just claim to it ; and returned to Rome, 
in order to acquaint the senate with the success of his em- 
bassy. 

Ambassadors from Antiochus, the two Ptolemies, and 
Cleopatra their sister, arrived there almost at the same time. 
The former said, " That the peace which the senaje had 
44 been pleased to grant their sovereign, appeared to him 
" more glorious than the most splendid conquests ; and that 
44 lie had obeyed the commands of the Roman ambassadors, 
44 as strictly as if they had been sent from the gods." Hoir 
groveling, and, at the same time, how impious was all this! 
They afterwards- congratulated the Romans on the victory 
they had gained over Perseus. The rest of the ambassadors 
declared, in the like extravagant strain, "That the two 
44 Ptolemies and Cleopatra thought themselves bound in as 
" great obligations to the senate and people of Rome as to 
44 their parents, and even to the gods; having been delivered, 
44 by the protection which Rome had granted them, from a 
44 very grievous siege, and re-established on the throne of 
44 their ancestors, ot which they had been almost entirely 

' a Qnaoi effieai est wrfmf wrmoniique aWiMt gmf »«» ! B&dew 
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* dispossessed' 9 The senate answered ; " That Antiochus 
" acted wisely in paying obedience to the ambassadors ; and 
" that the people and senate of Rome were pleased with him 
" for it." methinks this is carrying the spirit of haughtiness 
as high as possible. With regard to Ptolemy and Cleopatra, 
it was answered ; " That the senate were very much pleased 
** with the opportunity of doing them some service ; and that 
M they would endeavour to make them sensible, that tliey 
" ought to look upon the friendship and protection of the Ro- 
" mans as the most solid support of their kingdom." The 
pretor was then ordered to make the ambassadors the usual 
presents. 

Sect. IIL 

Antiochus' s proceedings against the Jews. HU armies lose 
several victories. Is struck by the hand of God. 

• Antiochus, at his return from Egypt, exasperated to see 
forcibly torn from hhn by the Romans, a crown which he 
looked upon already as his own, made the Jews, though they 
had not offended him in any manner, feel the whole weight 
of Ms wrath. In his march through Palestine, he detached 
twenty-two thousand men, the command of whom he gave 
to Apollonius, with orders to destroy the city of Jerusalem. 
Apollonius arrived there just two years after this city had 
been taken by Antiochus. At his first coming, he did not 
behave in any manner as if he had received such cruel or* 
ders, and waited till the first sabbath day before he execut- 
ed them. But then, seeing all the people assembled peace- 
ably in the synagogues, and engaged in paving their religious, 
worship to the Creator, he put m execution the barbarous 
commission he had received ; and, setting all his troops upon 
them, commanded them to cut to pieces all the men, and to 
seize all the women and children, in order that they might 
be exposed to sale. These commands were obeyed with the 
utmost cruelty and rigour. Not a single man was spared ; 
aft they could find being cruelly butchered, insomuch that 
the streets streamed with blood. The city was afterwards 
plundered, and fire set to several parts of it, after all the 
riches that could be found had been carried off They de- 
molished such parts of the houses as were still standing ; and, 
' with the ruins, built a strong fort on the top of one of the 
hills of the city of David, opposite to the temple, which it 
commanded. They threw a strong garrison into it, to awe 
the whole Jewish nation ; they made it a place for arms, 
furnished with good magazines, where tliey deposited all the 
spoils taken in the plunder of the city. 

«A.M.8*3& Ant. J. C 16* 1 Haceab. i. 30-40. tSA *. t- 2<-*7. S: 
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From hence the garrison fell on all who came to worship 
the true God in the temple ; and shed their blood on every 
part of the sanctuary, which they polluted by all possible 
methods. A stop was put to both the morning and evening 
sacrifices ; not one of the servants of the true Goi> daring 
to come and adore him there. 

fl As soon as Antiochus was returned to Antioch, he pub * 
lished a decree, by which the several nations in his dominions 
were commanded to lay aside their ancient religious ceremo- 
nies, and their particular usages, and to conform to the reli- 
gion of the king, and to worship the same gods, and after 
the same manner, as he did. This decree, though expressed 
in general terms, was nevertheless aimed chiefly at the Jews, 
whose religion, as well as their nation, he was absolutely 
determined to extirpate. 

In order that this edict might be punctually executed, he 
sent commissioners into all the provinces of his empire, who 
were commanded to see it put in execution, and to instruct 
the people in all the ceremonies and customs to which they 
'were to conform. 

The Gentiles obeyed with no great reluctance. Though 
they seem not to have been affected with the change of their 
worship, or g >ds, they however were not very well pleased 
with this innovation in religious matters. No people seemed 
more eager to comply with the orders of the court than the 
Samaritans. They presented a petition to the king, in which 
they declared themselves not to be Jews; and desired that 
their temple, built on Mount Gerizim, which, till then, had 
»ot been dedicated to any deity in * particular, might hence- 
forwards be dedicated to the Grecian Jupiter, and be called 
after his name. Antiochus received their petition very gra- 
ciously ; and ordered Nicioior, deputy-governor of the pro- 
vince of Samaria, to dedicate their temple to the Grecian 
Jupiter, as they had desired, and not to molest them in any 
manner. 

But the Samaritans were not the only apostates who for- 
sook their God and their law in this trial. Several Jews 
also, either to escape the persecution, to ingratiate them- 
selves with the king or his officers, or else from inclination 
«nd libertinism, changed their religion. From these differ- 
ent motives many fell from* Israel; and several of those 
who had once taken this wicked step, joining themselves 
with the king's forces, became (as is but too common) 
greater persecutors of their unhappy brethren than the hem* 

a l MaccoK i 41—64. and 2 Maceab. yi. 1—7. Joseph, Ami* I* xii. c 7. 
6 They ex pi owed themselves in that maimer, because the mighty name of lie 
6o£ oi Israel (Jehovah) was never (mege* by the Jewt, 
r l ttaccab. vi. *l— «4. 
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there themselves, employed to execute this barbarous com- 



The commissioner, who was sent into Judaea and Samaria, 
to see the king's decree punctually obeyed, was called Athe- 
nsus, * man advanced in years, and extremely well versed 
in all the ceremonies of the Grecian idolatry, who, for that 
reason, was judged a fit person to invite those nations to join 
in it As soon as he arrived in Jerusalem, he began by put- 
ting a stop to the sacrifices which were offered up to the 
Gen of Israel, and suppressing all the observances of the 
Jewish law. They polluted the temple in such a manner, 
that it was no longer fit for the service of Goo ; profaned 
the sabbaths and other festivals ; forbid the circumcision of 
children; tarried off and burnt all the copies of the law 
wherever they could find them ; abolished all the ordinances 
of God in every part of the country, and put to death who- 
ever was found to have acted contrary to the decree of the 
king. Hie Syrian soldiers, and the commissioner who com- 
manded over them, were the chief instruments by which 
the Jews were converted to the religion professed by the 
sovereign. 

To establish it the sooner in every part of the nation, al- 
tars and chapels, filled with idols, were erected in every city, 
and sacred grove* were planted. Officers were appointed 
over these, who caused all the people in general to oner sa- 
crifices in them every month, the day of the month on which 
the king was born, who made them eat swine's flesh, and 
other unclean animals sacrificed there. 

« One of these officers, Apeltes by name, came to Modm, 
the residence of IVfattathias, of the sacerdotal race, a vene- 
rable loan, and extremely zealous for the law of God. He 
was son to John, and grandson to Simon, from whose father 
Asmoneus the family was called Asmoneans. With him 
were his five sons, all brave men, and fired with as ardent a 
zeal for the law of God as hhnsell These were Joannan, 
sumamed Oaddis ; Simon, surnamed Than', Judas, surnam- 
ed Maccabeus ; Blearer, called Aharon ; and Jonathan, 
called Aftfifw*. Being arrived in Modin, Apelles assembled 
the inhabitants, and explained to them the purport of his 
commission. Directing himself afterwards to Mattathias, 
he endeavoured to persuade hinvto conform to the king's or- 
ders j: in hopes that the conversion of so venerable a man 
would Induce all the rest of the inhabitants to follow his ex- 
ample* : He promised that in case of his compliance, the king 
would rank him in the number of his friends, and appoint 
him a member of his council ; and that himself and his sons 
shouldbe raised, by the court, to the greatest honours and* 
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preferments. Mattathias said, so loud as to be heard by the 
whole a assembly, that though all the nations of the earth 
should obey king Antiochus, and all the people of Israel should 
abandon the law of their forefathers, and obey his ordinances, 
yet himself, his children, and his brothers, would adhere for- 
ever inviolably to the law of God. 

After having made this declaration, seeing a Jew going up 
to the altar which the heathens had raised, to sacrifice there 
in obedience to the king's injunction, fired with a zeal like 
that of Phineas, and transported with a * just and holy in- 
dignation, he rushed upon the apostate and killed him : after 
this, being assisted by his sons, and some others who joined 
them, he also killed the king's commissioner and all his fol- 
lowers. Having in a manner set up the standard by this 
bold action, he cried aloud in the city, c u Whosoever is seal- 
" ous of the <* law, and maintaineth the covenants, let him 
*' follow me." Having now assembled .his whole family » and 
all who were truly zealous for the worship of God, he re- 
tired with them to the mountains, whither they were soon 
followed by others ; so that all the deserts of Judaaa were 
filled, in a little time, with people who fled from the perse- 
cution. 

* At first, when the Jews were attacked on the sabbath, 
for fear of violating the holiness of the day, they did not 
. dare to make the least defence, but suffered themselves to be 
cut to pieces. However, they soon became sensible, . that 
the law of the sabbath was not binding on persons m the 
case of such imminent danger. 

/ Advice being brought Antiochus, that his decrees were 
not so implicitly obeyed in Judaea as in all other nations,- iie 
went thither in person in order to see them put in execution. 
He then exercised the most horrid cruelties over all such. Jews 
as refused to abjure their religion, in order to force the rest, 
by the dread of the like inhuman treatment, to comply- with 
what was required of them. 8 At ,this time happened the 
martyrdom ot Eleazar; of the mother and her seven softs,, 
commonly called the Maccabees. Although their history is 
universally known, it appears to me so important, and re- 
lates so nearly to Antiochus, whose reign I am now writing; 
that I cannot prevail with myself to omit it. I shall therefore 
repeat it in almost the very- words of Scripture. 

a Etsi omnes gentes regi Antiocho obeditint, tit discedat minipiiaajaM A 
servitute legit patruut suorum. et consemiat mandam ejus : ego, et fi*H afea£, 
et inures mei. okedierous tegi patrum nosrrurum. 

b God had commanded his people to slay those who should persuade tibta -<*> 
tacr.fici- to idoh. See Deut. ch. Uh. ver. o— I u . m . * 

c Oomi«, qui xeturo habet legis, statuens testameatura, exeat pott me, 

d l Maceao rii. XT. 
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The extreme violence of the persecution occasioned 
many to fall away : but, on the other side, several continu- 
ed inflexible, and chose to suffer death, rather than pollute 
themselves by eating impure meats. One of the most illus- 
trious among these was Eieazar. He was a venerable old 
man, ninety years of age, and a doctor of the law, whose life 
had been one continued series of spotless innocence. He 
was commanded to eat swine's flesh, and endeavours were 
used to make him swallow it, by forcibly opening his mouth. 
But Eieazar, preferring a glorious death to a criminal life, 
went voluntarily to execution ; and, persevering in his reso- 
lute patience, was determined not to infringe the law to save 
his live. 

His friends, who were present, moved with an unjust com- 
passion, took him aside, and earnestly besought him to per- 
mit them to bring him such meats as he was allowed to eat ; 
in order that it might be imagined that he had eaten of the 
meats of the sacrifice, pursuant to the king's command ; and 
by that means save his life. But Eieazar, considering only 
what his great age, the noble and generous sentiments he 
was born with, and the life of purity and innocence which 
he had led from his infancy, required of him, answered, pur- 
suant to the ordinances of the holy law of God, that he 
would, rather die than consent to what was desired of him. 
44 It would be shameful," says he to them, " for me, at this 
" age, to use such an artifice, as many young men, upon the 
" supposition that Eieazar, at fourscore and ten years of age, 
" had embraced the principles of the heathens, would be 
" imposed upon by the deceit which I should have employed 
"to preserve the short remains of a corruptible life; and 
44 thereby I should dishonour my old age, and expose it to the 
44 curses of all men. Besides, supposing I should by that 
41 means for the present avoid the punishment of men, I could 
44 never fly from the hand of the Almighty, neither in this 
44 world, nor in that which is to come. For this reason, if I 
44 lay down my life courageously, I shall appear worthy of 
44 my old age ; and shall leave behind me, for the imitation 
44 of young people, an example of constancy and resolution, 
44 by suffering patiently an honourable death, for the sake of 
** our venerable and holy laws." Eieazar had no sooner 
ended his speech, than he was dragged to execution. The 
fifficers that attended him, and who hitherto had behaved 
with some humanity towards him, grew furious upon what 
fce had said, which they looked upon as the effect of pride, 
i When the torments haa made him ready to breathe his last, 
he vented a deep sigh, and said : 44 O Lord ! thou who art 
"possessed of the holy knowledge, thou seest that I, who 
J could have delivered myself from death, $o yet suflfar cruel 
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" agonies in my body, bat in my soul find joy in my sufferings', 
"•• because I fear thee." Thus died this holy man, leaving 
by his death, not only to the young men, but to his whole 
nation, a glorious example of virtue and resolution. 

At this time seven brothers, with their mother, were seiz- 
ed ; and king Antiochus would force them to eat swine's 
flesh, contrary to their law, by causing their bodies to be 
scourged in a most inhuman manner. But the eldest of the 
brethren said to him : " What is it thou wouldst ask or learn 
" of us ? We are ready to- lay down our lives, rather than 
44 violate the holy laws which Go© gave to our forefathers.** 
The king, being exasperated at these words, ordered brazen 
pans and cauldrons to be heated ; and, when they were red, 
Joe caused the tongue of that man who had «>oken first to be 
cut off, had the skin torn from his head, ana the extremities 
of his hands and feet cut off, before his mother and his breth- 
ren. After being mutilated in every part of his body, he was 
brought to the fire, and fried m the pan. Whilst these tor- 
tures were inflicting upon him, his brothers and their mother 
exhorted each other to cue courageously, saving; u The 
"■ Lord God will have regard to truth : ne wul have pity 
" on us, and comfort us, as Moses declares in his song." 

The first dying in this manner, the second was taken ; and 
after the skin of his head, with the hair, were torn away, he 
was asked whether he would eat of some meats which were 
presented to him ; otherwise that all his limbs should be se- 
vered, one after another, from his body. But he answered 
in the language of his country, " I will not dbey any of your 
44 commands.*' He was then tortured in the same manner 
as his brother. Being ready to expire, he spoke thus to the 
king: "Wicked prince ! you bereave us of this present life : 
44 but the King ot heaven and earth, if we die for the defence 
44 of his laws, win" one day raise us up to everlasting life.*' 

They now proceeded to,the third. He was commanded to 
put forth his tongue, which he did immediately; and after- 
wards stretching forth his hands manfully, he bravely said ; 
44 1 received these limbs from Heaven, but I now despise 
44 them, since I am to defend the laws of God ; from the 
44 sure and steadfast hopes that he will one day restore them 
44 to me." The king and all his followers were astonished 
at the intrepidity of this young man, who scorned the ut- 
most efforts of their cruelty. 

The fourth was tortured in the same manner, and, being 
ready to die, he said to the king ; * 4 It is for our advantage 
44 to be killed by men, because we hope that Gob, by sate- 
44 ing us up again, will restore us to fife: but thy resurrec- 
44 tion, O king, shall not be unto life." 

The fifth, whilst they were tormenting him, saM to An- 
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tiochus : " You now act according to your own will an J plea- 
" sure, because you are invested with absolute pewer among 
" men, though you are but a mortal man. But do not ima- 
" gine that God has forsaken our nation. Stay but a little, 
" and you will see the wondrous effects of his power, and in 
4< what maiyier he will torment yourself and your race." 

The sixth'came next, who, the moment before he expired, 
said : " Do not deceive yourself. It is true, indeed, our sins 
" have drawn upon us the exquisite tortures which we now 
14 suffer; but do not flatter yourself with the hopes of impu- 
" nity, after having presumed to make war against God. 
« himself." 

In the mean time their mother, supported by the hopes 
that she had in God, beheld, with incredible resolution, all 
her seven sons die thus inhumanly in one day. She encou- 
raged them by the wisest and most pathetic discourse, and, 
uniting a manly courage with the tenderness of a mother, she 
said to them : " I know not in what manner you were form- 
" ed in my womb ; for it was not I who inspired you with 
w a soul and with life, nor formed your members ; out I am. 
" sure that the Creator of the world, who fashioned man, 
" and who gave being to all things, will one day restore you 
" to life by nis infinite mercy, in return for your having dtt- 
" spised it here, out of the love you bear to his laws." 

There still remained her youngest son. Antiochus began 
to exhort him to compliance ; assuring him with an oath, 
that he would raise him to riches and power, and rank him 
in the number of his favourites, if he would forsake the laws 
of his forefathers. But the youth being insensible to all 
these promises, the king called his mother, and advised her 
to counsel the young man, so as to save his life. • This she 
promised; and going up to her son, and laughing at the 
tyrant's cruelty, she said to him, in her native language, 
14 Son, have pity on me, who bore you nine months in my 
tc womb ; who for three years fed you with milk from my 
" breasts, and brought you up to your present age. I con- 
" jure you, dear child, to look upon heaven and earth, and 
** every thing they contain, and to consider that God formed 
" them all of things that were not, as well as man. Fear 
" not that cruel executioner, but show yourself worthy of 
** your brethren, by submitting cheerfully to death ; in order 
** that, by the mercy of God, I may receive you, together 
" with your brothers, in the glory which awaits us." 

As she was speaking in this manner, the young child cried 
aloud : •* What is it you expect from me? I do not obey the 
" king's command, but the law which was given us by 
** Moses. As to you, from whom all the calamities with 
" which the Hebrews Ijave been afflicted flow, yw SfcaU not 
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44 escape the hand of the Almighty. Our sufferings, indeed, 
44 are owing to our sins; but if the Lord our God, to 
44 punish us, be for a little time angry with us, he at last will 
44 be appeased, and be reconciled to his servants. But as for 
44 you, the most wicked, the most impious of men, do not 
44 natter yourself with vain hopes. You shall not escape 
44 the judgment of the Creator, who is all-seeing and omni- 
" potent. As to my brothers, they, after having suffered a 
4 * moment the most cruel tortures, have entered into the 
44 eternal covenant In imitation of the example they have 
44 set me, I freely give up my body and life for the laws of 
44 my forefathers ; and I beseech God to extend his mercy 
44 soon to our nation ; to force you by wounds and tortures 
44 to confess that he is the only God; and that his anger, 
* 4 which is justly fallen on the Hebrews, may end by my" 
44 death, and that of my brethren/' 

The king, now transported with fury, and unable to bear 
these insults, caused this last youth to be tortured more 
grievously than the rest. Thus he died in the same holy 
manner as his brethren, and with the utmost confidence in 
God. At last, the mother also suffered death. 

« Mattathias, before he died, sent for his five sons, and after* 
exhorting them to fight valiantly for the law of God against 
their persecutors, he appointed Judas for their general, and 
Simon as president of the council. He afterwards died, and 
was interred at Modin, in the burying-phice of his ancestors; 
all the faithful Israelites shedding floods of tears at bis death. 

* Antiochus, finding that Paulus Emflius, after having de- 
feated Perseus and conquered Macedonia, had solemnised 
games in the city of Amphipolis, situated on the river Stry- 
mon, was desirous to have the same spectacle exhibited at 
Daphne, near Antioch. He appointed the time for them, 
sent to all places to invite spectators, and drew together pro- 
digious multitudes. t The games were celebrated with incre- 
dible pomp, cost immense sums, and lasted several days. 
The part he there acted during the whole time, answered 
in every respect to the character given of him by c Daniel, 
who calls him a vile or contemptible fterton ; as I have said 
elsewhere. He there committed so many extravagant ac- 
tions before that infinite multitude of people, assembled from 
different parts of the earth, that he became the laughing- 
stock of them all ; and many of them were so much disgust- 
ed, that, to prevent their being spectators of a conduct so 
unworthy a prince, and so repugnant to the rules of modesty 
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and decorum, they refused to go any more to the feasts to 
which he invited mem. 

« He had scarce ended the solemnization of these games 
than Tiberius Gracchus arrived as ambassador from the Ro- 
mans, in order to have an eye on Antiochus's actions. That 
prince gave him so polite and friendly a reception, that the 
ambassador not only laid aside all suspicion with regard to 
him, and did not perceive that he retained any resentment 
with respect to what had happened in Alexandria, but even 
blamed those who had spread such reports of him. And 
indeed Antiochus, besides other civilities, emitted his palace 
to make room for Tiberius Gracchus and his train, and was 
even going to resign his crown to him. The ambassador 
ought to have been politician enough to suspect all these ca- 
resses: for it is certain that Antiochus was meditating, at 
that time, how he might best revenge himself of the Ro- 
mans ; but he disguised his sentiments, in order to gain time, 
and to be the better able to carry on his preparations. 

* Whilst Antiochus was amusing himself with celebrating 
■games at Daphne, Judas was acting a very different part in 
Judsea. After having levied an army, he fortified the cities, 
rebuilt the fortresses, threw strong garrisons into them, and 
thereby awed the whole country. Apdlonius, who was go- 
vernor of Samaria under Antiochus, thought he should be 
able to check his progress, and accordingly marched direct- 
ly against him. However, ludas defeated him, and made a 
great slaughter of his troops, Seron, another commander, 
who had flattered himself with the hopes of revenging the 
affront his master had received, met with the like fete : A- 
poHonhis was also defeated and killed in the battle. 

When news was brought to Antiochus of this double de- 
feat, he was exasperated to fury. Immediately he assem- 
bled all his troops, which formea a mighty army, and deter- 
mined to destroy the whole Jewish nation, and to settle other 
people in their country. But when his troops were to be 
paid, he had not sufficient sums in his coffers, having ex- 
hausted them in the foolish expenses he had lately been at. 
For want of money, he was obliged to suspend the vengeance 
he meditated against the Jewish nation, and all the plans he 
had formed for the immediate execution of that design. 

c He had squandered immense sums on the games. Be- 
sides this, he had been extravagantly profuse in every other 
respect, particularly in the presents he bestowed on private 
persons and whole bodies of men. He would often throw 
handfuls of money among his attendants and others ; sorae- 
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times seasonably enough, but most freguentiy without sense 
or reason. On these occasions he verified whatthe prophet 
Daniel had foretold of him, that he should « •* scatter among 
" them the prey and spoil of riches :" and the author of the 
* Maccabees says, that he had been exceedingly liberal, and 
had "abounded above the kings that were before him" 
We are told by £ Athenaeus, that the circumstances which 
enabled him to defray so prodigious an expense were, first, 
the spoils he had taken in Egypt, contrary to the promise 
he had madePhilometorinhis minority ; secondly, the sums 
he had raised among his friends, by way of free gifts; lastly 
(which was the most considerable article), the plunder of a 
peat number of temples, which he had sacrilegiously pil- 
laged. 

d Besides the difficulties to which the want of money re- 
duced him, others arose, according to Darnel's prophecy, 
" from the tidings" which came to him " out of the East and 
'* out of the North." For northward, Artaxias, king of Ar- 
menia, had rebelled against him ; and Persia, which lay east- 
ward, discontinued the regular payment of the tribute. 
t There, as in every other part of his dominions, all things 
seemed in the utmost confusion, occasioned by the new or- 
dinance by which the ancient customs of so many of his sub- 
jects were abolished, and those of the Greeks, of which he 
was ridiculously fond, established in their stead. These things 
occasioned great confusion with respect to the payments j 
which, till then, had been very regular throughout that vast 
and rich empire, and had always supplied sums sufficient to 
defray the great expenses it was necessary to incur. 

/ To remedy these grievances, as well as a multitude of 
others, he resolved to divide his forces into two parts : to 
give the command of one of his armies to Lysias, descended 
from the blood- royal, in order that he might subdue the Jews; 
and to march the other into Armenia, and afterwards into 
Persia, to reiastate the affairs of those provinces in their for- 
mer flourishing condition. He accordingly left Lysias the 
government of all the countries on this side the Euphrates, 
and the care of his son's education, who afterwards was call- 
ed x Anliochus Eufiator. After passing Mount Taurus, he 
entered Armenia, defeated Artaxias, and took him prisoner. 
He marched from thence into Persia, where he supposed he 
should have no other trouble than to receive the tribute of 
that rich province, and those in its neighbourhood. He 
fondly flattered himself that h< should there find sums suffi- 
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dent to ill his coffers, and reinstate all his affirin upon as. 
goad a foot as ever. 

Whilst be was revolving all these projects, Lysias was 
meditating how he might beat pat in execution the orders he 
tad left him, especially those which related to the Jews. 
The king had commanded him to extirpate them, so as not 
to leave one Hebrew in the country, which he intended to 
people with other inhabitants, and to distribute the lands 
among them by let He thought it necessary for him to make 
the more dispatch in this expedition, because advice was 
daily brought mm that the arms of Judas made prodigious 
progress, and increased m strength by taking all the for- 
tresses which he approached. 

Phnip, whom Anbochus had left governor of Judaea, seeing 
Judas'* success, had sent expresses, with advice of this, to 
Ptolemy Macron, governor of Ccelosyria and Palestine, on 
which Judaea depended, and had pressed him, by letter, to em- 
ploy such measures as might best support the interests of their 
common sovereign in this important conjuncture. Macron 
had commumcated ms advices and letters to Lysias. A re- 
solution was therefore immediately taken to send an army, 
of which Ptolemy Macron was appointed generalissimo, into 
Judaea. He appointed Nicanor, Jus intimate friend, his lieu- 
tenant-general ; sent him before, at the head of twenty thou- 
sand men, with Gorgias, a veteran officer of consummate ex- 
perience, to assist mm. Accordingly they entered the coun- 
try, and were soon followed by Ptolemy, with the rest of the 
forces intended for that expedition. The army, after their 
unction, came and encamped at Emmaus, near Jerusalem, 
t consisted of forty thousand foot and seven thousand horse. 
Thkber also repaired an army of another kind. It con- 
sisted of merchants, who came to purchase the slaves, who, 
it was supposed, would certainly be taken in that war. Ni- 
canor, who had flattered himself with the hopes of levying 
large sums of money by this means, sufficient to pay the 
two « thousand talents which the king still owed the Ro- 
mans on account of the ancient treaty of Sipylus, published 
a proclamation in the neighbouring countries, declaring that 
all me prisoners taken in that war should be sold, at the rate 
of ninety for a » talent A resolution indeed had been taken 
to cut to pieces all the men grown ; to reduce all the rest to 
a state ot captivity ; and one hundred and eighty thousand 
of the latter at the price above mentioned, would have sold 
exactly for the sum in question. The merchants, therefore, 
finding this would be a very profitable article to them (as it 
was a very low price), nocked thither in crowds, and brought 
considerable sums with them. We are told that a thousand, 
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aUof them very conskteraWemerchaats, arrived m the Sy- , 
rian camp on this occasion, without including their domestics, ! 
and the persons that would be wanted to look after the cap- 
tives they intended to purchase. 

Judas and his brethren, perceiving the danger with which i 
they were threatened by the approach of so powerful an 
army, which they knew had been commanded to extirpate 
entirely the Jewish nation, resolved to make a very vigorous 
defence ; to fight for themselves, their law; and their liberty ; 
and either to conquer or die sword m hand. Accordingly, 
they divided the six thousand men under their command into 
four bodies, of fifteen hundred men each. Judas put him- 
self at the head of the first, and gave the command of the 
three others to his brethren. He afterwards marched them j 
to Maspha, there to offer together their prayers to God, and 
to implore his assistance in the extreme danger to which, they 
-were reduced. He made choice of this place, because, as ; 
Jerusalem was in the hands of their enemies, and the sanc- 
tuary trodden down, they could not assemble in it to solem- 
nize that religious act; and Maspha seemed the fittest place 
for that purpose, because God was worshipped there* before 
the foundation of the temple. 

Here are now two armies ready to engage ; the numbers 
on each side very unequal, and the disposition of their minds 
still more so. They agree however in one point* that K bom 
are firmly persuaded they shall gain the victory ; the one, 
because they have a mighty army of well disciplined troops, 
commanded by brave and experienced generals ; the other, 
. because they put their whole trust in the God of armies. 
After proclamation had been made according to the b 
law, that those who had built a house that year, or married 
. a wife, or planted a vine, or were afraid, had liberty to re- 
tire, Judas's six thousand men were reduced to half that 
number. Nevertheless, this valiant captam.of the people 
of God, resolutely determined to fight the mighty host of 
the enemy with only this handful of men, and to leave the 
Issue to Providence, advanced with his few forces, encamp- 
ed very near the enemy, and told his soldiers, after having 
animated them by all the motives which the present con- 
juncture supplied; that he intended to give the Syrians battle 
on the morrow ; and therefore that they must prepare for 
it 

But receiving advice that same evening, that Gorgias had 
been detached from the enemy's camp with five thousand 
foot and a thousand horse, all chosen troops, and that he 
-was marching a by-way, through which the apostate Jews 
kd him, in order to come and surprise his camp in the night ; 
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he was not satisfied wkh frustrating that design* but ewi 
made use of the very stratagem which the enemy intended 
to employ against him, and was successful in it ; for, raising 
bis camp immediately, and carrying off all the baggage, ha 
marched and attacked the enemy's camp, weakened by the 
best troops having been detached from it, and spread such 
terror and confusion into every part of it, that, after three 
thousand Syrians had been cut to pieces, the rest fled, and 
left him the whole plunder of their camp. 

As Gorgias was still to be apprehended at the head of his 
formidable detachment, Judas, like a wise captain, kept ms 
troops together, and would not suffer them to straggle about 
after plunder* or in pursuit of the enemy, till they should 
have defeated that body also. He was successful, with- 
out coming -to a battle ; for Gorgias, after foiling to meet 
with Judas in his camp, and having sought for him in van 
in the mountains, whither he supposed he had retired, with- 
drew at last into his camp, and hnding it in a blaze, and the 
army routed and put to night, it was impossible for him to 
keep his soldiers in order; so that these threw down their 
arms, and fled also. Then Judas and the men under his 
command pursued them vigorously, and cut to pieces a 
greater number on this occasion than they had before done 
in the camp. Nine thousand Syrians were left dead in the 
field, and the greatest part of those who escaped were ei- 
ther maimed or wounded. 

After this Judas marched back his soldiers, in order to 
plunder the camp, where they met with immense booty ; 
and great numbers who were come, as to a fair, to buy the 
captive Jews, were themselves taken prisoners and sold. 
The next day, being the sabbath, was solemnized in the 
most religious manner. The Hebrews, on that occasion, 
gave themselves up to an holy joy, and unanimously return- 
ed thanks to God for the great and signal deliverance he 
had wrought in their favour. 

We have here a sensible image of the feeble opposition 
which an arm of flesh is able to make against that of the 
Almighty, on whom alone the fete of battles depends. It is 
evident that Judas was faHy sensible of his own weakness. 
" How can we," says he to the Almighty before the battle, 
" stand before them, unless thou thyself assistest us*" And 
it is as evident that he was no less tirroly persuaded of the 
success of his arms. " The victory/' he had said before, 
" does not depend on the number of soldiers, but it is from 
" Heaven that all our strength comes." But although Judas 
had so entire a confidence in Gob, he employs all those ex- 
pedients which the most experienced and bravest general 
could use, in order to obtain the victory. How exeats 
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pattern hive we here for generate ! To pray wkfe humility, 
because all things depend on God ; and to act wkh vigour, 
as if all things depended on man. We still possess (thanks 
to the Almighty) generals who believe it glorious to enter- 
tain such thoughts ; and who, at the head of great armies, 
composed of as brave soldiers as ever were, as well as of 
officers and commanders of an almost unparalleled courage 
and zeal, do not rely on all those human advantages, but 
solely on the protection of the God of armies. 

* Judas, encouraged by the important victory he had gain- 
ed, and reinforced by a great number of troops, whom this 
success brought to him, employed the advantage which this 
gave him to distress the rest of his enemies. Knowing that 
Timotheus and Baechides, two of Antiochus's lieutenants, 
were raising troops to fight him, he marched against them, 
defeated them in a great battle, and killed upwards of twenty 
thousand of their men. 

* Lysias, hearing of the ill success which Antiochus's arms 
had met with in Judaea, and the great losses he had sustained 
in that country, was in great astonishment and perplexity. 
However, knowing that the king had a strong desire to ex- 
tirpate that nation, he made mighty preparations for a new 
expedition against the Jews. Accordingly he levied an army 
of sixty thousand foot and five thousand horse, all chosen 
troops ; and, putting himself at their head, he marched into 
Judaea, firmly resolved to lay waste the whole country, and 
to destroy all the inhabitants. 

He encamped at Bethsura, a city standing to the sooth of 
Jerusalem, towards the frontiers of Idumsea. Judas advanc- 
ed towards him at the head often thousand men ; and, fully 
persuaded that the Lord would assist him, he engaged the 
enemy with this disproportionate body of troops, filled five 
thousand of them, and put the rest to flight Lysias, dis- 
mayed at the surprising valour of Judas's soldiers, who 
fought with intrepid courage, determined to conquer or die, 
led back his defeated army to Antioch ; intending, neverthe- 
less, to come and attack them again the next year with a still 
more powerful body of forces. 

* Judas, being left master of the coantry by the retreat o£ 
Lysias, took advantage of this interval or rest, and march* 
ed to Jerusalem ; where he recovered the •sanctuary from 
the heathens, purified and dedicated it again to the service of 
God. This solemn dedication continued for eight days, which 
were spent in thanksgiving for the deaverance that God had 
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vouchsafed them ; and it was ordained that the anniversary 
of k should be solemnized every year. The neighbouring 
nations, jealous of the prosperity of the Jews, made a league 
to destroy them, and resolved to join Antiochus, in order tn 
extirpate that people. 

« This prince was then in Persia, levying the tribute which 
had not been paid regularly. He was informed that Elimais 
was thought to abound with riches ; and especially, that in n 
temple of that city, which, according»to Polybius, was dedi- 
cated to Diana, and to Venus, according to Appian, prodi- 
gious sums were laid ujS. He went thither with the design 
to take the city, and plunder the temple, as he had before 
done Jerusalem ; but nis design having been discovered, the 
country people and the inhabitants of the city took up arms 
to defend their temple, and gave him a shameful repulse. 
Antiochus, thunder-struck at this disgrace, withdrew to Ec- 
batana. 

To add to this affliction, news was there brought him of 
the defeat of Nicanor and Timotheus in Judsea. In the vio- 
lence of his rage, he set out with all possible expedition, hi 
order to make that nation feel the dreadful effects othia wrath ; 
venting nothing but menaces on his march, and breathing on- 
ly final ruin and destruction. Advancing in this disposition 
towards Babylonia, which was in his way, fresh expresses 
came to him with advice of Lysias's defeat, and also that the 
Jews had retaken the. temple, thrown down the altars and 
idols which he had set up in them, and re-established their 
ancient worship. At this news his fury increased. Imme- 
diately he commands his coachmen to drive with the utmost 
speed, in order that he might have an opportunity of folly 
satiating his vengeance ; threatening to make Jerusalem the 
burying place of the whole Jewish nation, and not to leave 
one single inhabitant in it. He had scarce uttered that blas- 

Ehemous expression, when he was struck by the hand of 
rOD. He was seized with incredible pains in his bowels, 
and the most excessive pangs of the cholic. " Thus the 
•' murderer and blasphemer," says the author of the Mac- 
cabees, " having suffered most grievously, as he treated other 
" men, so died he a miserable death." 

But still his pride was not abated by this first shock : so 
for from it, that suffering himself to be hurried away by the 
wild transports of his fury, and breathing nothing but ven- 
geance against the Jews, he gave orders for proceeding with 
all possible speed in the journey. But, as his horses were 
running forwards impetuously, he fell from his chariot, 
and thereby bruised, in a grievous manner, every part of his 
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body ; so that bis attendants were forced to put him intoa 
Utter, where he suffered inexpressible torments. Worms 
crawled from every part of him ; his flesh fell away piece- 
meal, and the stench was so great, that it became intolera- 
ble to the whole army. Being himself unable to bear it, 
" It is meet," says he, " to be subject unto God ; and man, 
" who k mortal, should not think of himself as if he were a 
god." Acknowledging that it was the hand of the God of 
Israel which struck mm, because of the calamities he had 
brought upon Jerusalem, he promises to exert the Utmost li- 
berality towards his chosen people ; to enrich with precious 
gifts the holy temple of Jerusalem, which he had plundered; 
to furnish, from his revenues, the sums necessary for defray- 
ing the expense of the sacrifices ; to turn Jew himself ; and 
to travel into every part of the world in order to publish the 
power of the Almighty. He hoped he should calm his wrath 
by these mighty promises, which the violence of his present 
affliction, and the fear of future torments extorted from his 
mouth, but not from his heart But, adds the author of the 
Maccabees, * " This wicked person vowed unto the Loan, 
f * who now no more would have mercy upon him." And in- 
deed this murderer and blasphemer (these are the names 
which this writer substitutes in the place of illustrious* which 
men had bestowed on that prince), being struck in a dread- 
mi manner, and treated as he treated others, finished an im- 
pious life by a miserable c death. 

Before he expired, he sent for Philip, who had been brought 
up with him from his infancy and was his favourite, and be- 
stowed on him the regency of Syria during the minority of 
his sop, then nine years of age. He put into his hands the 
diadem, the seal of the empire, and all the other ensigns of 
royalty ; exhorting him, especially, to employ his utmost en- 
deavours to give him such an education as would best teach 
him the art of reigning, and of governing his subjects with 
justice and moderation. Few princes give such instructions 
to their children tiU they are near their end; and that, after 
having set them a quite different example during their whole 
lives. Philip caused the king's body to be conveyed to An- 
tioch. This prince had reigned eleven years. 
Sect. IV. 

Prophecies of Daniel relating to Antiochus Efiiphanez. 

As Antiochus Epiphanes was a violent persecutor of the 
people of God, who formed the Jewish church, and was, at 

« 3 Maecab. ix. 12. 6* Maecab. ix. is. 

c Polybiu* attests the trutb or this, and relates that Antiochus was troubled 
with a perpetual delirium ; imegtuiitfe; that spectre* stood continually before 
him, reproaching him with his crimes. This historian, who was unacquainted 
with the Scriptures, assigns, as the cause of this punishment, the sacrilegious at- 
tempt formed by this prince against the temple of D iaoa in filyiaaj*, Potyb. in. 
■k&perpt. Tales, p. \4S» ' 
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the same time, the type of the Antechrist, who in aiterages 
was to afflict the Christian church ; Daniel details much more 
fully his prophecy respecting this prince, than those which 
relate to any other of whom he makes mention. This pro- 
phecy consists of two parts ; one of which relates to his wars 
in Egypt, and the other to the persecution carried on by him 
against the Jews. We shall treat these separately, and 
unite together the various places where mention is made of 
them. 

P. THE WARS OF ANTIOCHUS EPIPHANES AGAINST EGYPT, 
FORETOLD BY DANIEL THE PROPHET. 

• " And in his [Seleucus Philopator's] estate shall stand up 
41 a vile person, to whom they shall not rive the honour of 
" the kingdom : but he shall come in peaceably, and obtain the 
" kingdom by flatteries." This verse, which points out the 
accession of Antiochus to the crown, has been already ex 1 
plained. 

* " And with the arms of a flood shall they [the Syrians]' 
" be overflown before him [Antiochus Epiphanes], and shall 
14 be broken ; yea, also the prince of the covenant." Helio*. 
dorus, the murderer of Seleucus and his adherents, as also 
those of the Egyptian king, who had formed designs against 
Syria, were defeated by the forces of Attalus and Eumenes, 
and dispersed by the arrival of Antiochus, whose presence 
disconcerted all their projects. By the " prince of the cove- 
44 nant," we may suppose to be meant, either Heliodorus, the 
ringleader of the conspirators, who had killed Seleucus ; or 
rather Ptolemy Epiphanes, king of Egypt, who lost his life 
by a conspiracy of his own subjects, at the very time that he. 
was meditating a war against Syria, Thus Providence re- 
moved this powerful adversary, to make way for Antiochus,. 
and raise him to the throne. 

It appears that the prophet, in the following verses, points' 
out clearly enough the four different expeditions of Antio-i 
chas into Egypt. 

ANTIOCHUS'S FIRST EXPEDITION INTO EQYPT. 

c " And after the league made with him [with Ptolemy 
" Philometor his nephew, king of Egypt], he shall work de- 
44 ceitfully ; for he shall come up, ana shall become strong 
" with a small people/ 9 Antiochus, though he was already 
determined on the war, still assumed a specious appearance 
of friendship for the king of Egypt. He even sent Apoilo- 
nius to Memphis, to be present at the banquet given on oc- 

a Dan. si. Si. ft Vc* S& c Dm xi. t3. 
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tasko of that prince's coronation, as a proof that it was 
agreeable to him. Nevertheless, soon after, on pretence of 
defending his nephew, he marched into Egypt with a " small 
* army, in comparison of those which he levied afterwards. 
The battle was fought near Pelushim. Antiochus was 
" strong/' that is, victorious, and afterwards returned U 
Tyre, Such was the end of his first expedition. 

ANTIOCHUS'S SECOND EXPEDITION INTO EGYPT. 

« " He shall enterpeaceably even upon the fattest places 
** of the province [Egypt], and he shall do that which his 
" fathers have not done, nor his fathers' fathers ; he shall 
44 scatter among them [his troops] the prey and spoil and 
" riches ; yea, and he shall forecast his devices against the 
" strong holds, even for a time. 

* " And he shall stir up his power and his courage against 
** the king of the South [of Egypt] with a great army, and 
" the king of the South shall be stirred up to battle with a 
44 very great and mighty army ; but he shall not stand, for 
M they shall forecast devices against him. 

c " Yea, they that feed of the portion of his [the king of 
" Egypt's] meat shall destroy him, and his army shall over- 
" flow ; and many shall fall down slain." 

In these three verses appear the principal characters of 
Antiochus's second expedition into Egypt; his mighty ar- 
mies, his rapid conquests, the rich spoils he carried from 
thence, and the dissimulation and treachery he began to 
practise with regard to Ptolemy. 

Antiochus, after employing the whole winter in making 
preparations for a second expedition into Egypt, invaded it 
both by sea and land the instant the season would permit. 
d « Wherefore he entered into Egypt with a great multitude, 
" with chariots, and elephants, and horsemen, and a great 
" navy. And made war against Ptolemy king of Egypt 
" But Ptolemy was afraid of him and fled; and many were 
" wounded to death, Thus they got the strong cities in the 
" land of Egypt, and he took the spoils thereot" 

Daniel, some verses after, is more minute in his prophecy 
of this event. 

t " And at the time of the end shall the lung of the South 
" push at him [Ptolemy is here meant] ; and the lung of 
•* the North [Antiochus] shall come against him like a 
44 whirlwind, with chariots and with horsemen, and with 
" many ships, and he shall enter into the countries, and shall 
44 overflow and pass over. 

a Ver. 34. * Yer. «. e Dan. xl ts. Si Maeca)>. i 1?,1*> 1* 
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« " He shall enter also into the glorious land, and man/ 
" countries shall be overthrown : but he shall escape out of 
" his hand, even Edon and Moab, and the chief of the chil- 
14 dren of Amman. 

* " He shall stretch forth his hand also upon the countries, 
" and the land of Egypt shall not escape. 

c " But he shall have power over the treasures of gold and 
" silver, and over the precious tilings of Egypt," &c. 

If we compare the relation given by the author of the 
Maccabees with Daniel's prophecy, we find a perfect resem- 
blance, except that the prophet is even more clear and par- 
ticular than the historian. 

d Diodorus relates, that Antiochus, after this victory, con- 

auered all Egypt, or at least the greatest part of it : for all 
He cities, Alexandria excepted, opened their gates to the 
conqueror. He subdued Egypt with an astonishing rapidity, 
and did that « " which his forefathers had not done, nor his 
44 fathers* fathers." 

Ptolemy either surrendered himself or fell into the hands 
•f Antiochus, who at first treated him with kindness, had but 
one table with him, seemed to be greatly concerned for his 
welfare, and left him the peaceable possession of his king- 
dom, reserving to himself relusium, which was the key of 
it : for Antiochus assumed this appearance of friendship with 
no other view than to have the brtter opportunity of ruining 
him. /" They that feed of the portion of his meat shall de- 
44 stroy him." 

Antiochus did not make a long stay in Egypt at that time ; 
the news which was brought of the general revolt of the 
Jews, obliging him to marcn against them. 

In the mean time, the inhabitants of Alexandria, offended 
at Philometor for having concluded an alliance with Antio- 
chus, raised Evergetes, his younger brother, to the throne in 
his stead. 

Antiochus, who had advice of what hadpassed in Alex- 
andria, took this opportunity to return into Egypt, upon pre- 
text of restoring the dethroned monarch, but in reality, to 
make himself absolute master of the kingdom. 

ANTIOCHVS's THIRD EXPEDITION INTO EGYPT. 

g " And both these kings' hearts shall be to do mischief/ 
" and they shall speak lies at one table ; but it shall not 
" prosper : for yet the end shall be at the time appointed. 

* " Then shall he [Antiochus} return into his land with 
ic great riches." 

« Ver. 41. b Yer, 43* c Dan. xi. 43. d In Excerpt. Vale*, p. 310. 
eDaB.xi.14. /Vor.s*. jDtn.xJ.S7. *V»« 

V*L. Til. I 
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Antkx&ua's third expedition could scarce be jpointed out 
more clearly. That prince, hearing that the Alexandrians 
had raised Evergetes to the throne, returned to Egypt upon, 
the specious pretence of restoring Philometor : « Per fames* 
tarn sfieciem majoris Ptolemai reducendi in regnum. After, 
having overcome the Alexandrians in a sea-fight at Pelusium, 
he laid siege to Alexandria. But finding the inhabitants made 
a strong opposition, he was contented with making himself 
again master of the rest of Egypt, in the name of his nephew, 
in whose behalf he pretended to have drawn the sword; 
* Qui regnum queri euis viridus simuiabat. They were then 
at Memphis, ate at the same table, and behaved towards one 
another with all the outward marks of a sincere friendship.. 
The uncle seemed to have his nephew's interest at heart, 
and the nephew to repose the highest confidence in his uncle ; | 
but all this was mere show and outside, both dissembling i 
their real sentiments. The uncle endeavoured to crush his 
nephew ; « Cut regnum quart suis vvhbus simnlabat, ut mox | 
Vktorem aggrederetur ; and the nephew, who saw through , 
this design, vohmtatis ejus turn ignarus, strove immediately ! 
to be reconciled to his brother. 1 hus did neither •* prosper,** j 
in deceiving of the other : nothing was yet determined, and 
Antiochus returned into Syria. 

ANTIOCHUS'S FOURTH EXPEDITION INTO EGYPT. | 

• 

* " At the time appointed he shall return and come \fr 
« ward the South, but it shall not be as the former, or as the 
flatter. 

c " For the ships of Chittim shall come against him. 
** Therefore he shall be grieved and return, and have in- 
" dignation against the holy covenant." 

Advice being brought Antiochus* that the two brothers 
were reconciled, he threw off the mask, and declared pub- 
licly that he intended to conquer Egypt for himself. And, 
to support his pretensions, " he returned towards the South,' • 
that is, into Egypt, but was not so successful in this expedi- 
tion as before. / As he was advancing forward to besiege 
Alexandria, Popilius, and the other Roman ambassadors, 
who were on board a fleet composed of Macedonian or 
Greek ships (for this the Hebrew word Chittim signifies}, 
which they found at Delos, obliged him to lay down his arms, 
and leave Egypt. He obeyed ; but " was grieved, and re* 
" turned, and had indignation against the holy covenant, and 
7 the city and temple of Jerusalem," as will be presently 
seen. 

LIt. I. xBv. n. 19. 6 Lit. 1. xIy. n. 11, Hftrcft. in Bftitt? 

c Liv- 1- xlv. a, li. d lira, xi, 99. - 

C?Vcr. 3f. fUr. 1. ihr. b. 10. 
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/fed the prcphet been eye- witness to this event, would it 
have been possible for him to point it oat in a clearer and 
more exact manner ? 

II. CRUEL PERSECUTIONS EXERCISED BY ANTIOCHUS 
AGAINST THE JEWS, AND FORETOLD BT THE PRO- 
PHET DANIEL. 

I have mentioned and explained, in another place, the ac- 
cent which Daniel the prophet gives of Alexander the 
Great's reign, and those of his four successors. 

a" Behold an he-goat came from the West, on the face 
"of the whole earth, and touched not the ground.' 9 Is it 
possible to denote more plainly the rapidity of Alexander's 
conquests ?— J> " The he-goat waxed very great, and when 
tt he was strong, the great horn was broken ; and for it came 
" up four notable ones towards the four winds of heaven." 
These are Alexander's four successors. « " And out of one 
"of them came forth a little horn, which waxed exceeding 
" great, toward the South, and toward the East, and toward 
" the pleasant land." This is Antiochus Epiphanes, who gain- 
ed several victories towards the south and the east, and who 
strongly opposed the army of the Lord and the Jewish petf- 
ple,of whom God was the strength and the protector. 

The prophet afterwards points out the war which Epi- 
phanes proclaimed against the people of God, the priests of 
the Lord, his laws and his temple. 

'" And it waxed great [the horn] even to the host of 
u heaven, and it cast down some of the host and of the stars 
"to the ground, and stamped upon them. * Yea, he magni- 
" fied himself even to the prince of the host [to God] : and 
K by him the daily sacrifice was taken away, and the place* 
* of his sanctuary was cast down. /And an host was given 
" him against the daily sacrifice by reason of transgression, 
"and it cast down the truth to the ground, and it practised 
"and prospered." 

Darnel gives still greater extent to the same prophecy in 
fo eleventh chapter. 

g" His heart shall be against the holy covenant ; and he 
"shall do exploits.— He shall return, and have indignation 
" against the noly covenant." 

* During the siege of Alexandria, a report had prevailed 
that Antiochus was dead, and the lews had been accused of 
expressing great joy at it. He thereupon marched to their 
tty, stormed it, and exercised all the barbarity that his fary 

cDib.tK.*. ftYcr.S. cVer.9. dVec.W. eV«r.U. /Vor.jl. 
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could suggest. About forty • thousand men were killed, and 
the same number sold as slaves, in the compass of three days. 
Antiochus went into the temple, polluted it, and carried off 
all the vessels, treasures, ana rich ornaments. 

* After Popilius had forced him to leave Egypt, he turn- 
ed the fury with which he was inflamed upon that occasion 
«gainst the Jews. He sent Apollonius into Judaea, with or- 
ders to till all the men capable of bearing arms, and to sell 
the women and children. Accordingly, Apollonius made 
dreadful havoc in Jerusalem, set fire to the city, beat down 
the walls, and carried the women and children into captivity. 

* •' He shall return, and have intelligence with them that 
* forsake the holy covenant. And arms shall stand on his 
•' part, and they shall pollute the sanctuary of strength, and 
M shall take away the daily sacrifice, and they shall place the 
u abomination that maketh desolate. And such as do wick- 
*• edly against the covenant, shall be corrupt by fl atteries,"&c. 

d Antiochus declared openly for all those who should re- 
nounce the law. Having published an ordinance by which 
all the Jews in general were commanded, upon pain of death, 
to change their religion, he sent some officers to Jerusalem, 
ordering them to pollute the temple, and abolish the wor- 
ship of the Most High. They accordingly dedicated this 
temple to Jupiter Olympius, and placed his statue in it 
They raised m every part of the city profane temples and 
altars, where they forced the Jews to offer sacrifices, and eat 
ef meats sacrificed to idols. Many, from the dread of the 
torture, seemed to comply in all things required of them ; 
and even prompted others to imitate their dissimulation in 
4>rder to countenance their base apostacy. 

« " And such as do wickedly against the covenant, shall 
*• he [Antiochus] corrupt by flatteries ; but the people that 
** do know their God, shall be strong and do exploits." This 
manifestly points at old Eleazar, the seven Maccabees, and 
their mother, and a great number of other Jews, who cou- 
rageously opposed the impious orders of the king. 

/" And they that understand among the people, shall in- 
*' struct many : yet they shall fall by the sword, and by flame, 
" by captivity, and by spoil, many days." This relates 
chiefly to Mattathias, and his sons. 

$ " Now when they shall fall, they shall be holpen with a 
41 little help: but many shall cleave to them with flatteries." 
Mattathias and Judas Maccabeus supported the distressed 
nation, and the almost universally abandoned religion, with 

a We are toW in the Maecabeei. that it mi twice this number. 

b 1 Maccab* i. 30—14, and s. v. *4— *8. r Dan. ri 30, Si, St. 

d i Maccab. i. 43, fee. S Maccab, fo. 7, Itc. ri. 1, &e. 

c Ban. si. 32. /Tar. 33. g V«t. 34. 
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8b small a number of forces, that we can consider the sue- 
which the Almighty gave their arms no otherwise than as a 
miracle. Their troops grew more numerous by degrees, 
and afterwards formed a very considerable body. 

o " And some of them of understanding shall fall, to try 
" them, and to purge, and to make there white, even to the 
'* time of the end, because it is yet for a time appointed. 1 * 
The sufferings and death of those, who steadfastly refused 
to obey the lung's decree, was their glory and triumph. 

b " And the king shall do according to nis will, and he shall 
" exalt himself, and magnify himself above every god, and 
" shall speak marvellous things against the Goo of gods, and 
" shall prosper till the indignation be accomplished: for that 

* that is determined shall be done. 

« M Neither shall he regard the God of his fathers, nor the 
" desire of women, nor regard any god : for he shall magni- 
4f fy himself above alL" 

Epjphflnes ridiculed all religions. He plundered the tem- 
ples of Greece, and wanted to rob that of Elymais. He 
exercised his impious fury chiefly against Jerusalem and the 
Jews, and almost without any resistance. The Almighty 
seemed to wink for a time at all the abominations wnicn 
were committed in his temple, till his wrath against his peo- 
ple was satisfied. 

*"But tidings out of the East, and out of the North, shall 
*\ trouble him : therefore he shall go forth with great fury td 
"' destroy, and utterly to make away many." 

Antiochus was troubled when news was brought him, that 
the provinces of the east, and Artaxias king of Armenia to- 
wards the north, were in arms, and going to throw of his 
yoke. 

« Tacitus sells us, that when Antiochus had formed a re- 
solution to force the Jews to change their religion, and em- 
brace that of the Greeks, the Parthians had revolted from 
Antiochus. f Before he set out for the provinces on the other 
side of the Euphrates, he gave Lysias, whom he appointed 
regent of the kingdom in his absence, half his army ; com- 
manding him to extirpate all the Jews, and to settle other 
nations in their country. 

g " He shall plant the tabernacles of his palace [h in Apad- 
" no] between the seas in the glorious mountain [of Zabi] ; 

* yet he shall come to his end, and none shall help him/' 

«Dan,xi.35. tVer.SS. cVer.37. tfVer.44 

t Antfoebtis demere supentitionemet mores Grsecorom dare adnfetit, qnomi- 

nus teterhmara gentem in melius mutaret, Parthoram beilo pruhitAtus est : nun 

m tempettate Arsaees defeeecat Tacit* L ▼. c ». 
/-iMaecabm.li--39. fDan.xl.45. . „. . 

, A N.B. The voids between tlieatotelietsiftS^ 
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The former part of this verse, which is translated literally 
from the Hebrew, Is very difficult to be explained, because 
•f the two words Apadno and Zabi, which are not to be 
found in the ancient geography. The reader knows that I 
4o not take upon me to clear up these kind of difficulties 
Porphyry, whom we have no reason to suspect, imagined thai 
this verse alluded to Antiochus's expedition beyond the Eu- 
phrates, and to his death, which happened on that march 
This is the opinion of the greatest part of the interpreters, 
and therefore we ought to be satisfied with it. 

The prophet therefore declares that Antiochus shallpitch 
bis camp near mount Zabi (doubtless the same with • Taba, 
where, according to * Polybius, he died), and that there " he 
" shall come to his end," being abandoned by God, and hav- 
ing none to " help him." We have seen how he expired ir 
the most cruel agonies, and struck with an unavailing re- 
pentance, which only increased his torments. 

Theodoret, St. Jerom, and several interpreters, take all 
that the prophet Daniel speaks concerning Antiochus Epi- 
phanes in a double sense, as alluding to Antichrist It is 
certain that this prince, who was equally impious and cruel, 
is one of the most sensible, as well as most expressive, types 
vf that enemy of Christ Jesus and our holy religion. 

It is impossible for us, whilst we are reading this prophe- 
cy, not to be prodigiously struck to see the justness and ac- 
curacy with which the prophet traces the principal charac- 
teristics of a king, whose history is so much blended witll 
that of the Jews ; and we perceive evidently, that for thi 
reason the Holy Spirit, either entirely omitting, or taking 
only a transient notice of the actions of other much more fin 
mous princes, dwells so long on that of Antiochus Epiphanes 

With what certainty does Daniel foretel a multitude 
events, so very remote, and which depended on so many ar< 
bitrary circumstances ! How manifestly did the Spirit, whicl 
presented futurity to his view, show it him as present, anc 
in as clear a light, as if he had seen it with his bodily eyes 
Do not the divine authority of the Scriptures, and, by a ne 
cessary consequence, the certainty of the Christian religion 
become, by such proofs, in a manner palpable and self-evi 
dent? 

No prophecy was ever fulfilled in so clear, so perfect, anc 
so incontrovertible a manner as this. c Porphyry, the pro- 
fessed enemy of the Christian religion, as wefi as of the Hoi) 
Scriptures, both of the Old and New Testament, being in- 
finitely perplexed at finding so great a conformity betweei 

a Taba, according to Polybius, was in Persia ; and in Paretaeena, accordim 
to Quintius Curtius. o Polyb. in Excerpt. Vales, p. 145. 

c Porphyry was a learned heathen, born at lyre, «*» B- *3, sMd wrote • t*r 
voJuminotrt treatise against ttfttXbrhtiap religion. 
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the events foretold by Daniel and the relations riven by the 
best historians, did not pretend to deny this conformity, for 
that would have been repugnant to plain sense, and deny- 
ing the shining of the sun at noon-day. However, hetook 
another course, in order to undermine the authority of the 
Scriptures. He himself laboured, by citing all the historians 
extant at that time, and which are since lost, to show, in a 
very extensive manner, that whatever is written in the ele- 
venth chapter of Daniel, happened exactly as foretold by 
that prophet ; and he inferred from this perfect uniformity, 
that so exact a detail of so great a number of events, could 
not possibly have been written by Daniel so many years be- 
fore they happened ; and that this work must certainly have 
been written by some person who lived after Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, and borrowed Daniel's name. 

In this contest between the Christians and heathens, the 
former would indisputably carry their cause, could they be 
able to demonstrate, by good proofs, that Daniel's prophecies 
were really written by him. Now this they proved unan- 
swerably, by citing the testimony of a whole people, I mean 
the Jews, whose evidence could not be suspected nor disal- 
lowed, as they were still greater enemies to the Christian re- 
ligion than the heathens themselves. The reverence they 
had for the sacred writings, of which Providence had ap- 
pointed them the depositaries and guardians, was carried to 
such a pitch, that they would have thought him a criminal 
and sacrilegious wretch who should have attempted only to 
transpose a single word, or change one letter in them. What 
idea then would they have entertained of that man who 
should pretend to introduce any supposititious books among 
them ? Such are the witnesses who attested the genuineness 
of Daniel's prophecies. And were ever proofs so convinc- 
ing, or cause so victorious? «" Thy testimonies are very sure 
*« -lO Lord for ever." 

a FiaU xciiL 5. 
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THE HISTORY 

OF 

ALEXANDER'S SUCCESSORS 

CONTINUED. 

ARTICLE I. 

This article contains eleven years, being the duration of 
the reign of Perseus, the last king of Macedonia, from the 
year of the world 3826 to 3837. 

Sect. I. 

Perseus prepares for war against the Romans. He endea- 
vours a reconciliation with the Achtans. 

a The death of Philip happened very opportunely for sus- 
pending the war against the Romans, and giving them time 
to prepare for it. That prince had formed a strange design, 
and had already begun to put it in execution : this was to 
bring a considerable body of troops, both horse and foot, from 
European Sarmatia, which now forms part of Poland. Cer- 
tain Gauls had settled near the mouths of the Borysthenes, 
now called the Nieper, and had taken the name of Bastarnse. 
That people were neither accustomed to till the earth, to 
feed cattle, nor to follow commerce : they lived by war, and 
sold their services to any people that would employ them. 
After having passed the Danube, Philip was to have settled 
them upon the lands of the Dardanians, whom he had re- 
solved utterly to exterminate ; because, being very near 
neighbours of Macedonia, they never failed to take every fa- 
vourable occasion for making inroads into it. The Bastarnx 
were to leave their wives and children in this new settlement, 
and to march into Italy, in order to enrich themselves with 
the booty they were in hopes of making there. Whatever 
the success might be, Philip conceived he should find great 

«A.M. 383*. Ant. J. C. 178. Lir.L 40. n. 57, 51. Qsq* l< »▼. * *l» 
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advantages in it : if it should happen that the Ba&tarnx were 
conquered by the Romans, he should easily be consoled for 
their defeat in seeing himself delivered from the Dardanians 
by their means ; and if their irruption into Italy succeeded, 
-whilst the Romans were employed in repulsing these new 
enemies, he should have time to recover all he had lost in 
Greece. The Bastarnae were already upon their march, and 
were considerably advanced, when they received advice of 
Philip's death. This news, and several accidents that befel 
them, suspended their first design, and they dispersed into 
different parts. Antigonus, whom Philip intended for his 
successor, had been employed against his will in negotiating 
this affair. At his return, Perseus put him to death, and, to 
secure himself the better on the throne, sent ambassadors to 
the Romans, to demand that they would renew with him the 
alliance they had made with his father, and that the senate 
would acknowledge him king. His sole intent was to gain 
time. 

Part of the • Bastarna had pursued their march and were 
actually at war with the Dardanians. The Romans took 
umbrage at it. Perseus excused himself by his ambassadors, 
and represented that he had not sent for them, and had no 
share m their enterprise. The senate, without making any 
further inquiry into the affair, contented themselves with 
advising him to take care that he observed inviolably the 
treaty made with the Romans. The Bastarnae, after having 
gained some advantages at first, were at length reduced, the 
greatest part of them at least, to return into their own coun- 
try. It is said, that having found the Danube frozen over, 
in endeavouring to pass it the ice broke under them, and a 
great number of them were swallowed up in the river. 

It was known at * Rome that Perseus had sent ambassa- 
dors to Carthage, and that the senate had given them audi- 
ence in the night, in the temple of ^Esculapius. It was 
thought proper to send ambassadors into Macedonia to ob- 
serve the conduct of that prince. He had lately reduced^ 
the c Dolopians, who refused to obey him, by force of arms. 
After that expedition he advanced towards Delphos, upon 
pretence of consulting the oracle, but in reality, as it wasj 
believed, of having an opportunity to make the tour of 
Greece, and negotiate alliances. This journey at first alarm- 
ed the whole country, and occasioned so general a conster- 
nation, that even Eumenes did not think himself safe in Per- 
gamus. But Perseus, as soon as he had consulted the ora- 
cle, returned into his own kingdom, passing through Phthfoi 
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4s, Achaia, and Thessaly, without committing any hostilities 
in his march. He afterwards sent either ambassadors or 
circular letters to all the states through which he had pass- 
ed, to demand that they would forget such subjects of dis- 
content as they might have had under the reign of his father, 
which ought to be buried m his grave. 

His principal attention was to reconcile himself with the* 
Achsans. Their league and the city of Athens, had carried 
their hatred and resentment so high against the Macedoni- 
ans, as by a decree to prohibit all intercourse with them*. 
This declared enmity gave the slaves, who fled from Achaia, 
the opportunity of retiring into Macedonia, where they 
found an assured asylum, and knew they should not be fol- 
lowed or claimed after that general interdiction. Perseus, 
caused all these slaves to be siezed, and sent them back to 
the Achxans, with an obliging letter, in which he exhorted 
them to take effectual methods for preventing their slaves. 
from making his dominions their renige any longer. This, 
was tacitly demanding the re-establishment of their ancient 
intercourse. Xenarchus, who was at that time in office, 
and desired to make his court to the king, seconded his de» 
mand very strongly, and was supported by those who were 
most solicitous for recovering their slaves. ^ 

Calibrates, one of the principal persons of the assembly, 
who was convinced that the safety of the league consisted m 
the inviolable observance of the treaty concluded with the. 
Romans, represented, that a reconciliation with Macedonia 
was a direct infraction of it, whilst that kingdom was mak- 
ing preparations to declare war against Home as soao a& 
possible. He concluded, that it was necessary to leave 
things in their present condition, till time should explain 
whether their fears were just or not : that if Macedonia con- 
tinued in peace with Rome, it would be time enough when 
that appeared, to re-establish an intercourse with them; 
without which, a re-union would be precipitate and dangerous.. 

Acron, Xenarchus's brother, who spoke after Callkrates* 
did his utmost to prove that such terrors were without foun- 
dation ; that the question was not the making of a new treaty 
and alliance with Perseus, and much less to break with the 
Romans, but solely to reverse a decree, for which the injus- 
tice of Philip might have given room, but which Perseus, 
who had no share in his father's conduct, was undoubtedly 
far from deserving ; that that prince could not but be assured, 
that in case of a war against the Romans, the league would 
not fail to declare for them. •* But," added he, " whilst the 
" peace subsists, if animosities and dissensions are not made 
" to cease entirely, it is at least reasonable to suspend them, 
« and to let them sleep for a while." 
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Nothing was concluded in this assembly. As it was tak- 
en amiss that the king had contented himself with only , 
sending them a letter, he afterwards sent ambassadors to the 
assembly, which had been summoned to Megalopolis. But 
those who apprehended giving Rome offence, used such ef- 
fectual means, that they were refused audience. 

« The ambassadors sent by the senate into Macedonia re- 
reported, at their return, that they could not get access to 
the king, upon pretence that he was sometimes abroad, and 
sometimes indisposed; two subterfuges equally false: that 
for the rest, it appeared plainly, that great preparations were 
making for war, and that it was reasonable to expect it would 
speedily break out. They gave an account also of the state 
in which they found iEtolia ; that it was in great commotion 
from domestic divisions, which the violence of two contend- 
ing parties had carried to the utmost excess ; and that their 
authority had not been capable of uniting and appeasing the 
persons at the head of them. 

As Rome expected the war with Macedonia, preparations 
were made for it by the religious ceremonies, which amongst 
the Romans always preceded declarations of war ; that is to 
say, by expiation of prodigies, and various sacrifices offered 
to the gods. 

Marcellus was one of the ambassadors whom the senate 
had sent into Greece. After having appeased to the utmost 
of his power the troubles of ./Etolia, he went into Pelopon- 
nesus, where he caused the assembly of the Achacans to be 
summoned. He extremely applauded their zeal, in having 
constantly adhered to the decree which prohibited all inter- 
course with the kings of Macedonia. This was an open de- 
claration of what the Romans thought with regard to Per- 
seus. 

That prince incessantly solicited the Grecian cities, by fre- 
quent embassies and magnificent promises, far exceeding his 
power to perform. They were sufficiently inclined in his fa- 
vour, and far more than in that of Eumenes, though the lat- 
ter had rendered great services to most of those cities; and 
those who formed part of his dominions would not have chang- 
ed condition with such as were entirely free. There was, 
however, no comparison between the two princes in point of 
character and manners. Perseus was utterly infamous for 
his crimes and cruelties: he was accused of having murder- 
ed his wife with his own hands, after the death of his father ; 
of having made away with Apelles, whose aid he had used in 
destroying his brother ; and of having committed many other 
murders, both within and without his kingdom. On the con- 
trary, Eumenes had rendered himself amiable by his teader- 
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/ass for bis brothers and relations ; by his justice in govern- 
ing bis subjects ; and by his generous propensity to do good 
and to serve others. Notwithstanding this difference of cha- 
racter, they gave Perseus the preference ; whether the an- 
cient grandeur of the Macedonian kings inspired them with 
contempt for a state, whose origin was wholly recent, and 
whose birth they had witnessed ; or that the Greeks had some 
change in view ; or because they were pleased with having 
some support in him to hold the Romans in respect. 

Perseus was particularly attentive in cultivating the ami- 
ty of the Rhodians, and in separating them from the party of 
Home. It was from Rhodes that Caodice, the daughter of 
Seieucus, went to share the Macedonian throne with Perseus, 
by marrying him. The Rhodians had fitted him out as fine 
a fleet as could be imagined. Perseus had furnished the ma- 
terials, and gave gold ribands to every soldier and seamen 
who came with Laodice. A sentence passed by Rome in fa- 
I vour of the Lycians against the people of Rhodes, had ex- 
tremely exasperated the latter. Perseus endeavoured to take 
^vantage of their resentment against Rome to attach them 
to himself. 

* The Romans were not ignorant of the measures taken 
ty Perseus to bring over the states of Greece into his views. 
Eumenes came expressly to Rome to inform them at large 
of his proceedings. He was received there with all possi- 
ble marks of distinction. He declared, that besides his de- 
sire to pay his homage to the gods and men, to whom he 
owed an establishment which left him nothing to wish, he had 
undertaken this voyage expressly to advise the senate in per- 
son to be upon their guard against the enterprises of Perseus. 
That that prince had inherited his father's hatred for the 
Romans as well as his crown, and omitted no preparations 
far a war which he believed in a manner fallen to him in 
right of succession. That the long peace Macedonia had 
enjoyed, supplied hhn with the means of raising numerous 
and formidable troops; that he had a rich and powerful 
kingdom ; that he was himself in the flower of his youth, 
fall of ardour for military expeditions, to which he had been 
early inured in the sight, and under the conduct of his fa- 
ther, and had since much exercised himself in different en- 
terprises against his neighbours. That he was highly con- 
sidered by the cities of Greece and Asia, without seeming to 
have any sort of merit to support such credit, except his en- 
mity for the Romans. That he was upon as good terms 
with powerful kings. That he had espoused the daughter 
of Seieucus, and given his sister in marriage to Prusias. 
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That lie bad found means to engage the Boeotians in his in- 
terest, a very warlike people, whom his father had never 
been able to brine over ; and that, but for the opposition of 
a few persons well affected to the Romans, he had certainly 
renewed the alliance with the Achaean confederates. That 
It was to Perseus the Italians applied for aid in their do- 
mestic troubles, and not to the Romans. That, supported 
by these powerful allies, he made such preparations of war 
himself, as put him into a condition to dispense with any fo- 
reign aid. That he had thirty thousand foot, five thousand 
horse, and provisions for ten years. That besides his im- 
mense annual revenues from the mines, he had enough to 
pay ten thousand foreign troops for a like number of years, 
without reckoning those of his own kingdom. That he had 
laid up in. his arsenals a- sufficient quantity of arms to equip 
three armies as great as that he had actually on foot ; and 
that, though Macedonia should be incapable of supplying 
bim with troops, Thrace, which was an inexhaustible nur- 
sery of soldiers, was at his devotion. Eumenes added, that 
he advanced nothing upon simple conjecture, but upon the 
certain knowledge of facts, founded upon the best informa- 
tion. " For the rest," said he, in concluding, " having dia- 
** charged the duty which my regard and gratitude for the 
« Roman people made indispensable, and delivered my con- 
•* science, it only remains for me to implore all the gods and 
* goddesses, that they would inspire you with sentiments and 
" measures consistent with the glory of your empire, and 
" the preservation of your friends and allies, whose safety 
*• depends upon yours." N 

The senators were much affected with this discourse* 
Nothing that passed in the senate, except that king Eumenes 
had spoken, was known abroad, or suffered to take air at 
first ; so inviolably were the deliberations of that august 
assembly kept secret. 

The ambassadors from king Perseus had audience some 
days after. They found the senate highly prejudiced against 
their master, and what Harpalus, one of them, said in his 
Speech, inflamed them still more against him. It was, that 
Perseus desired to be believed upon his own word, when he 
declared he had neither done nor said any thing that argued 
an enemy : that, as for the rest, if he dicovered that they 
were obstinately bent upon a rupture with him, he should 
know how to defend himself with valour : that the fortune, 
and events of war are alwavs hazardous and uncertain. 

The cities of Greece and Asia, anxious for the effect which 
these embassies might produce at Rome, had also sent depu- 
ties thither under different pretexts, especially the Rhodians, 
who suspected that Eumenes had joined them in his accusa* 
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tion-agamat Perseus, and were not deceived. ' In an audience 
granted them, they inveighed violently against Eumenes, re • 
preaching him with having stirred up Lycia against the Rho- 
dians, and of having rendered himself more insupportable to 
Asia, than Antiochus himself. This discourse was very- 
agreeable to the Asiatic people, who secretly favoured Per- 
seus, but very much displeased the senate, and had no other 
effect than to make them suspect the Rhodians, and have 
Eumenes in higher consideration, from this kind of conspi- 
racy which they saw formed against him. He was dismissed 
in consequence with the highest honours and great presents. 
« Harpalus having returned into Macedonia with the ut- 
most diligence, reported to Perseus, that he had left the Ro- 
mans in a disposition not to defer long a declaration of war 
against him. The king was not displeased with his account, 
believing himself in a condition, with the great preparations 
he had made, to support it with success. He was more 
particularly glad of a rupture with Eumenes, from whom he 
suspected that Rome had been apprised of his most secret 
measures, and began with declaring against him not by the 
way of arms, but by that of the most criminal treachery. He 
dispatched Evander of Crete, the general of his auxiliary 
forces, frith three Macedonians, who had already been em- 
ployed by him upon like occasions, to assassinate that prince* 
Perseus knew that he was preparing for a journey to DeV- 

Shos, and directed his assassins to Praxo, a woman of con- 
ition, in whose house he had lodged when he was in that 
city. They lay in ambush in a defile, so narrow that two 
men could not pass a-breast. When the king came there, 
the assassins rolled two great stones down upon him, one of 
which fell upon his head, and laid him senseless upon the 
earth, and the other wounded him considerably in the shoul- 
der i after which they poured an hail of lesser stones upon 
him. All that were with him fled, except one who stayed 
to assist him. The assassins, believing the king dead, made 
off to the top of Mount Parnassus. His officers, when they 
returned, found him without motion, and almost without life. 
When he came a little to himself, he was carried to Corinth, 
and from thence into the island of iEgina, where great care 
was taken to cure his wounds, but with so much secrecy, 
that no one was admitted into his chamber ; which gave 
reason to believe him dead. That report spread even to 
Asia. Attalus gave credit to it too soon for a good brother, 
and, looking upon himself already as king, was preparing to 
espouse the widow. Eumenes, at their first interview, could 
toot forbear making him some gentle reproaches upon tfett 
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head, though he had at first resolved to Assemble his sense 
of his brother's imprudence. 

Perseus bad attempted at the same time to poison him by 
the means of Rammius, who had made a voyage into Ma- 
cedonia. He was a rich citizen of Brandusium, who receiv- 
ed in his house all the Roman generals, foreign noblemen, 
and even princes, who passed through that city. The king 
put into his hands a very subtle poison, for him to give to Eu- 
•menes, when he should come to his house. Rammius did 
not dare to refuse this commission, however great his hor- 
ror for it, lest the king should make a trial of the draught 
upon himself; but he set out with a full resolution not toexe- 
cute it Having been informed that Valerius was at Chalcis, 
upon his return from his embassy into Macedonia, he went to 
him, discovered the whole, and attended him to Rome. Va- 
lerius also carried Praxo thither along with him, at whose 

- house the assassins had lodged in Delphos. When the se- 
nate had heard these two witnesses, after sock black attempts, 
they thought it unnecessary to deliberate longer upon de- 
claring war against a prince who made use of assassinations 
and poison to rid himself of his enemies, and proceeded to 
take due measures for the success of so important an enter- 
prise. 

Two embassies which arrived at Rome about the same 
•time, gave the senate great pleasure. The first came from 
Ariarthes, king of Cappadocia, the fifth of that name. He 
' sent the son whom he intended for his successor, to Rome, to 
be educated there, from his earliest infancy, in the principles 
of the Romans, and to form himself in the great art of reign- 
ing, by the conversation and study of their great men ; and 
he desired that the Roman people would take him into their 
care and tuition. The young prince was received with all 
the marks of distinction that could be shown him, and the 
senate caused a commodious house to be provided for him 
and his train at the expense of the public. The other em- 
bassy was from the Thracians, who desired to be admitted 
into the alliance and amity of the Romans. 

« As soon as Eumenes was entirely recovered, he repaired 
to Pergamus, and applied himself in making preparations for 
war with uncommon ardour, excited by the new crime of 

- his enemy. The senate sent ambassadors to compliment 
him upon the extreme danger he had escaped, and dispatch- 
ed others at the same time to confirm the kings, their allies, 
in their ancient amity with the Roman people. 

They had sent also to Perseus to make their complaints, 
• and to demand satisfaction. These ambassadors, seeing they 
eould not have audience, though many days had elapsed, set 
out in order to return to Rome. The king caused them to 
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be readied. They represented that, by the treaty conclude 
ed with PhiBp his father, and afterwards renewed with him, 
it was expressly stipulated, that he should not carry the war 
oat of his own kingdom, nor attack the Roman people. 
They then enumerated all his infractions of that treaty, and 
demanded that restitution should be made to the allies of all 
he had taken from them by force. The king replied only 
with rage and reproaches, taxing the Romans with their 
avarice and pride, and the insupportable haughtiness with 
which they treated kings, to whom they pretended to dictate 
laws as to their slaves. Upon their demanding a positive 
answer, he referred them to the next day, as he intended to 
give it them in writing. The substance of k was, that the 
treaty concluded with his father did not affect him. That 
if he had accepted it, it was not because he approved it, but 
because he could do no otherwise, not being sufficiently estabs 
fished upon the throne. That if the Romans were willing 
to enter into a new treaty, and would propose reasonable con- 
ditions, he should consider what it was necessary for him to 
do. The king, after having delivered this writing, withdrew 
immediately ; and the ambassadors declared that the Her- 
man people renounced his alliance and amity. The king re- 
turned in great wrath, and told them in a menacing tone, 
that they were to take care to quit his kingdom in three 
days. At their return to Rome, they reported the result of 
their embassy ; and added, that they had observed in all the 
cities of Macedonia through which they had passed, that 
great preparations were making for war. 

The ambassadors that had been sent to the kings in alliance 
with the Romans, reported that they found Eumenes in Asia, 
Antiochus in Syria, and Ptolemy in Egypt, well inclined to 
the Roman people, and ready to do every thing that should 
be desired of them. The senate would not grant audience 
to the ambassadors of Gentius, lung of Ulyria, who was ac- 
cused of holding intelligence with Perseus ; and deferred 
hearing those from the Rhodtans, who had also rendered 
themselves suspected, till the new consuls entered upon their 
office. However, not to lose time, orders were given for fits- 
ting out a fleet of fifty gallies, to sail as soon as possible for 
Macedonia, which was executed without delay. 

P. Licinius Crassus and C. Cassius Longinus, were elect* 
ed consuls, and Macedonia fell by lot to Licinius. 

Not only Rome and Italy, but all the lungs and eities, as 
well of Europe as Asia, had their eyes fixed upon the two 
great powers on the point of entering into a war. 

Eumenes was animated by an ancient hatred against Per- 
seus, and still more by the new crime, wji&h fed ahftest 
cost him his life in his journey to Defend 
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Prusias, king of Bythynia, hadresolved to stand neuter, and 
wait the event. He flattered himself that the Romans would 
not insist upon his taking up arms against his wife's brother, 
and hoped that, if Perseus were victorious, that prince would 
easily acquiesce in his neutrality at the request of his sister. 

Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, besides having promised 
to aid the Romans, inviolably adhered, either in war or peace, 
to the party which Eumenes espoused, after having con- 
tracted an affinity with him by giving him his daughter in 
marriage. 

Antiochus had formed a design to possess himself of E- 
gypt, relying upon the weakness of the king's youth, and the 
indolence and cowardice of those who had the care of his 

Eerson and affairs. He imagined that he had found a plausi- 
le pretext for making war upon that prince, by disputing 
Ccefosyria with him ; and that the Romans, employed in 
the war with Macedonia, would not obstruct his ambitious 
designs. He had, however, declared to the senate by his am - 
bassadors that they might dispose of all his forces, and had 
repeated the same promise to the ambassadors whom the 
Romans had sent to him. 

Ptolemy, through his tender age, was incapable to resolve 
for himself. His guardians made preparations for the war 
with Antiochus, in defence of Ccelosyria, and promised to 
contribute every thing in their power to the aid of the Ro- 
mans in the Macedonian war. 

Masinissa supplied the Romans with corn, troops, and ele- 
phants, and intended to send his son Misagenes to join them. 
His plan and political motives were the effect of his desire to 
possess* himself of the Carthaginian territories. If the Ro- 
mans conquered, he conceived it impossible to execute that 
project, because they would never suffer him to ruin the 
Carthaginians entirely ; in which case he should continue in 
his present condition. If, on the contrary, the Roman pow- 
er, which alone, out of policy, prevented him from extend- 
ing his conquests, and at that time supported Carthage, should 
happen to be reduced, he expected, in consequence, to make 
himself master of all Africa. 

Gentius, king of Illyria, had only rendered himself much 
suspected by the Romans, without knowing however which 
party he should choose ; and it seemed, that if he adhered 
to either, it would be rather out of caprice and by chance, 
than from any fixed plan or regular project. 

As for Cotys of Thrace, king of the Odrysae, he had de- 
clared openly for the Macedonians. 

Such was the disposition of the kings with regard to the 
Macedonian war. As for the states and free cities, the po- 
pulace were universafty inclined in favour «f Perseus and the 
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Macedonians. The opinions of the persons in authority 
amongst those people were divided into three classes. Some 
of them abandoned themselves so abjectly to the Romans, 
that, by their blind devotion to them, they lost all credit and 
reputation with their citizens ; and of these, few concerned 
themselves about the justice of the Roman government, most 
of them having no views but to their private interest, con- 
vinced that their power in their cities would subsist in pro- 
portion to the services they should render the Romans. The 
second class was of those who gave entirely into the king's 
measures ; some, because their debts and the bad state ot 
their affairs made them desire a change ; others, because 
the pomp that reigns in the courts of kings, upon which Per- 
seus valued himself, agreed best with their own pride and 
vanity. A third class, which were the most prudent and 
judicious, if it were absolutely necessary to take either part, 
would have preferred the Romans' to the king's ; but had it 
been left^totneir choice, they would have been best satisfied, 
that neither of the parties should become too powerful by 
reducing the other, but, preserving a kind of equality and 
balance, should always continue in peace ; because then, one 
of them, by taking the weaker states under its protection, 
whenever the other should attempt to oppress them, would 
render the condition of them all more happy and secure. 
In this kind of indeterminate neutrality they saw, as from a 
place of safety, the tattles and dangers of those who had en- 
gaged either in one party or the other. 

The Romans, after having, according to their laudable 
custom, discharged all the duties of religion, offered* solemn 
prayers and sacrifices to the gods, and made vows for the 
happy success of the enterprise for which they had been so 
long preparing, declared war in form against Perseus, king 
of Macedonia, except he made immediate satisfaction in re- 
gard to the several grievances already more than once ex- 
plained to him. 

At the same time arrived ambassadors from him, who 
said that the king their master was much amazed at their 
having made troops enter Macedonia, and that he was rea- 
dy to give the senate all the satisfaction that could be requir- 
ed. As it was known that Perseus sought only to gain time, 
they were answered, that the consul Licinius would be soon 
in Macedonia, with his army, and that if the king desired 
peace in earnest, he might send his ambassadors to him, but 
that he need not give himself the trouble of sending any more 
into Italy, where they would not be received; and for them- 
selves, they were ordered to quit it in twelve days. 

a The Romans omitted nothing that might contribute to 
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to success of their arms. They dispatched ambassadors on 
all sides to their allies, to animate and confirm those who 
persisted to adhere to them, to determine such as were 
fluctuating and uncertain, and to intimidate those who ap- 
peared inclined to break with them. 

Whilst they were at Larissa, in Thessaiv, ambassadors 
arrived there from Perseus, who had orders to address 
themselves to Marchis, one of the Roman ambassadors, to 
remind him of the ancient ties of friendship his father had 
contracted with king Philip, and to demand an interview be- 
tween him and then? master. Marchis answered, that Us 
father had often spoken of king Philip's friendship and hos- 
pitality, and appointed a place near the river Peneus for 
the interview. They went thither some days after. The 
king had a great train, and was surrounded with a crowd of 
great lords and guards. The ambassadors were no less at- 
tended ; many of the citizens of Larissa, and of the deputies 
from other states, who had repaired thither, making it a duty 
to go with them, well pleased with that occasion of carrying 
home what they should see and hear. They had besides a 
curiosity to be present at an interview between a great king 
<and the ambassadors of the most powerful people in the 
-world. 

After some difficulties which arose about the ceremonial, 
and which were soon removed in favour of the Romans, who 
had the precedency, they began to confer. Their meeting 
was highly respectful on both sides. They did not treat 
each other like enemies, but rather as friends, bound by the 
sacred ties of hospitality. Marchis, who spoke first, began 
by excusing himself for the unhappy necessity he was under 
rt reproaching a prince, for whom he had the highest con- 
sideration. He afterwards expatiated upon all the causes 
of complaint the Roman people had against him, and hi* 
various infractions of treaties with them. He insisted very 
much on his attempt upon Eumenes, and concluded whti 
professing, that he should be very dad the king would sup 
ply him with good reasons for his conduct, and thereby 
enable him to plead his cause, and justify him before the 
senate. 

Perseus, after having touched lightly upon the affair o 
Eumenes, which he seemed astonished that any one shoulc 
-presume to impute to him without any proof, rather than U 
-so many others of that prince's enemies, entered into a lone 
discourse, and replied, as well as he was able, to the severa 
Leads of the accusation against him. " Of this I am ' as 

« Cantatas niKi ram, nlbU me tc.entem deliqitae ; et si qiW O^erim impta 
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" sured," said he, m coocludiog, " that my cctwcience doe* 
" not reproach me with having committed any fault know* 
" ingly, and with premeditated design, against the Romans; 
" and if I have done any thing unwarily, apprized as I now 
" am, it is in my power to amend it. I have certainly done 
" nothing to deserve the implacable enmity with which I am 
*• pursued, as if I had been guilty of the blackest and most 
44 enormous crimes, which were neither to be expatiated nor 
'* forgiven* It must be without foundation, that the ckmen* 
" cy and wisdom of the Roman people are universally ex- 
" tolled, if for such slight causes, as scarce merit complaint 
" and remonstrance, they take up arms and make war upon 
" kings in alliance with them." 

The result of this conference was, that Perseus should 
send new ambassadors to Rome, in order to try all possible 
means to prevent a rupture and open war. This was a 
snare laid by the artful commissioner for the king's inadver- 
tency, in order to gain time. He feigned at first great diffi- 
culties in complying with the truce demanded by Perseus, 
for time to send his ambassadors to Rome, and seemed at 
last to accede to it only out of consideration for the king. 
The true reason was, because the Romans had not yet either 
troops or general in a condition to act ; whereas, on the side 
of Perseus, every thing was ready ; and if he had not been 
amused by the vain hope of a peace, he might have taken 
the advantage of a conjuncture so favourable for himself, 
and so contrary to his enemies, to have entered upon action. 

After this interview the Roman ambassadors advanced in- 
to Bceotia, where there had been great commotions; some 
declaring for Perseus, and others for the Romans; but at 
length the latter party prevailed. The Thebans, and the 
other people of Bceotia, by their example, made an alliance 
with the Romans; each by their own deputies, and not by 
the consent of the whole body of the nation, according to 
ancient custom. In this manner the Boeotians, from having 
rashly engaged in the party of Perseus, after having formed, 
through a long course of time, a republic which on several 
occasions had preserved itself from the greatest dangers, saw 
themselves separated and governed by as many councils as 
there were cities in the province ; all of which in the sequel 
remained independent of each other, and formed no longer 
. one united league as at first. And this was an effect of the 
Roman policy, which divided them to make them weak; 
well knowing that it was much easier to bring them into 
their measures, and subject them, by that means, than if 

tea cleroentue gtaritatitquAratrae fen* Yufeata pe rg ca ta t art, li talitaide eao- 
. **, qua* vix querela et espostulstione difiic sunt, ataia oapitii, et regiaui njeiti 
betia ipfartis. lir. 
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their union subsisted. No other cflies'ifi Bosotia, except 
Cerauea and Hattartua, persisted in the affiance with Per- 



From Bosotia the commissioners went into Peloponnesus. 
The assembly of the Achaean league was summoned to Ar- 
gos. They demanded dnly a thousand men, to garrison Chal- 
cjs, til the Roman army should enter Greece; which troops 
were ordered thither immediately, Marchis and AtiHus, 
having terminated the affairs of Greece, returned to Rome 
in the beginning of the winter. 

o About the same time Rome sent new commissioners into 
the most considerable islands of Asia, to exhort them to send 
powerful aid into the field against Perseus. The Rhodians 
signalized themselves upon this occasion. Hegesilochus, who 
was at that time Prytanis (the principal magistrate was so 
called), had prepared the people by representing to them, 
that k was necessary to efface by actions, and not by words 
only, the bad impressions with which Eumenes had endea- 
voured to inspire the Romans in regard to their fidelity; so 
that upon the arrival of the ambassadors, they showed them 
a fleet of forty ships, entirely equipped, and ready to sail upon 
the first orders. This agreeable surprise was highly pleas- 
ing to the Romans, who returned from thence exceedingly 
satisfied with so conspicuous a zeal, which had even antici- 
pated their demands. 

Perseus, inconsequence of hisinterview with Marchis, sent 
embassadors to Rome to treat there upon what had been 
proposed in that conference. He dispatched other ambas- 
sadors with letters for Rhodes and Byzantium, in which be 
explained what had passed in the interview, and deduced at 
large the reasons upon which his conduct was founded. He 
exhorted the Rhodians in particular to remain quiet, and to 
wait as spectators only til they saw what resolutions the Ro- 
mans would take. "Jf, contrary to the treaties subsisting 
*' between us, they attack me, you will be,** said he, " the 
M mediators between the two nations. All the world is in- 
■*• terested in their continuing to five in peace, but it behoves 
-«* none more than you to endeavour their reconciliation^ De- 
* l fenders, not only of your own, but of the liberty of allGreece, 
*• the more zeal and ardour you have for so great a good, the 
M more ought you to be upon your guard against every one 
*« who should attempt to inspire you with different sentiments. 
14 You cannot but know, that the certain 6 means to reduce 
*' Greece into slavery, is to make it dependent upon one peo- 
V pie only, without leaving it any other to have recourse to. n 

p Mr. 1. zlii. n. 4f-4t. Ftftyb. Leg** hiv-hriS. 
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The ambassador* were received with mat respect; but 
were answered that, m case of war, the Mug was desired nop 
to rely upon the Rhodians, nor to demand any thine of them 
to the prejudice of the alliance they had made with the Ro- 
mans. The same ambassadors went also into Bceotia, where 
they had almost as little reason to be satisfied ; only a few 
small * cities separating from the Thebans to embrace the* 
king's party. 

Marcius and Attains at their return to Rome reported to 
the senate the success of their commission. They dwelt 
particularly upon their address in their stratagem to deceive 
Perseus, by granting him a truce, which prevented him 
from beginning the war immediately with advantage, as he 
might have done, and gave the Romans time to complete 
their preparations, and to take the field. They did not for- 
get their success in dissolving the general assembly of the* 
Boeotians, to prevent their uniting with Macedonia by com- 
mon consent. 

The greatest part of the senate expressed much satisfac- 
tion in so wise a conduct, which argued profound policy and 
uncommon dexterity in negotiation. But the old senators, 
who had imbibed other principles, and persevered in their 
ancient maxims, said, they did not recognise the Roman 
character in such dealing. That their ancestors, relying 
more upon true valour than stratagem, used to make war 
openly, and not in disguise and under cover ; that such un- 
worthy artifices should be abandoned to the Carthaginian* 
and Grecians, with whom it was more glorious to deceive 
an enemy, than to conquer him with open force. That in* 
deed stratagem sometimes, in the moment of action, seemed 
to succeed better than valour ; but that a victory, obtained 
vigorously in a battle, where the force of the troops on each 
side was tried as near as possible, and which the enemy could 
hot ascribe either to chance or cunning, was of a much more 
lasting effect, because it left a strong conviction of the vic- 
tor s superior force and bravery. 

Notwithstanding these remonstrances of the elder sena- 
tors, who could not relish these new maxims of policy, that 
part of the senate which preferred the useful to the honour- 
able were much the majority upon this occasion, and the 
conduct of the two commissioners was approved. Marcius 
was sent again with some gallies into Greece, to regulate 
affairs as he should think most consistent with the service 
of the public, and Atilius into Thessaly, to take possession of 
Larissa, lest, upon the expiration of the truce, Perseus should 
make himself master of that important place, the capital of 
tjie country. Lentulus was also sent to Thebes, to have an 
eye open fyeotfa. 
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/Though the war with Perseus was resolved at Rome, the 
senate gave audience to his ambassadors. They repeated the 
same things which had been said in the interview with Mar- 
ehis, and endeavoured to justify their master, principally 
upon the attempt he was accused of having made on the 
person of Eumenes. They were heard with little or no at- 
tention, and the senate ordered them, and all the Macedoni- 
ans at Rome, to quit the city immediately, and Italy in thirty 
days. The consul Licinius, who was to command in Mace- 
donia, had orders to march as soon as possible with his ar- 
my. The praetor Lucretius, who had the command of the 
fleet, set out with five and forty gallies from Naples, and 
arrived in five days at Cephalonia, where he waited for the 
arrival of the land forces. 

Sect. II. 

Lkinius and Perseus take the field. The latter has at first 
considerably the advantage, 

• The consul Licinius, after having offered his vows to the 
gods in the Capitol, set out from Rome, covered with a coat 
of arms, according to the custom. The departure of the 
consuls, b says Livy, was always attended wira great solem- 
nity, and an incredible concourse of the people, especially 
upon an important war, and against a powerful enemy. Be- 
sides the interest which every individual might have in the 
glory of the consul, the citizens were induced to throng about 
turn, out of a curiosity to see the general, to whose prudence 
and valour the fete of the republic was confided. A thou- 
sand anxious thoughts presented themselves at that time to 
their minds upon the events of the war, which are always 
precarious ana uncertain. They remembered the defeats 
which had happened through the bad conduct and temerity, 
and the victories for which they were indebted to the wisdom 
and courage of their generals. "What mortal," said they, 
" can know the fete of a consul at his departure; whether 
" we shall see him with his victorious army return in triumph 
" to the Capitol, from whence he sets out, after having ©fler- 
'• ed up his prayers to the gods, or whether the enemy may 
" not rejoice in his overthrow ?" The ancient 'glory of the 
Macedonians, that of Philip, who had made himself famous 
by his wars, and particularly by that against the Romans, 
added very much to the reputation of Perseus ; and every 
body knew, that from his accession to the crown a war had 
been expected from him. Full of such thoughts, the citizens 
conducted the consul out of the city. C. Claudius and Q. 
Mutius, who had both been consuls, did not think it below 
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there to serve » his army in quality of military tribunes (or 
as we may now say, as colonels or brigadiers), and went 
with him ; as did r. Lentulus and the two Manlii Acidini. 
The consul repaired in their company to Brundusium, which 
was the rendezvous of the army, and, passing the sea with 
all his troops, arrived at Nymphaeum, in the country of the 
Apollonian*. 

Perseus, some days before, upon the report of his ambas- 
sadors, who had returned from Home, and assured him that 
there remained no hope of peace, held a great council, in 
which opjnioBS were different. Some thought it necessary 
for hire either to pay tribute, if required, or give up a part 
of his dominions, if the Romans insisted upon it ; in a word, 
to suffer every thing that could be endured* for the sake of 
peace, rather than expose hisperson and kingdom to the 
danger of entire destruction. That if a part of his kingdom 
was left hire, time and chance might produce favourable- 
conjunctures, to put him in a condition not only to recover 
all he had lest, but even to render him formidable to those 
who at present made Macedonia tremble. 

The greater number were of a quite different opinion. 
They insisted, that by making cession of any part he must 
determine to lose all nis kingdom. That it was neither mo- 
ney nor lands that incited the ambition of the Romans, but 
universal empire. That they knew the greatest kingdoms. 
and most powerful empires were subject to frequent revolu- 
tions. That they had humbled, or rather ruined Carthage, 
without taking possession of its territories ; contenting them- 
selves with keeping it in awe bv the neighbourhood of Ma- 
aoissa. That they had driven Antiochus and his son beyond 
Mount Taurus. That there was no kingdom but Macedo- 
nia that was capable of giving umbrage to, or making head 
against the Romans. That prudence required Perseus, 
whilst he was still master of it, seriously to consider with 
himself, whether, by making the Romans sometimes one 
concession, and sometimes another, he was resolved to see 
himself deprived of all power, expelled from his dominions, 
and obliged to ask, as a favour of the Romans, permission to 
retire and confine himself in Samotliracia, or some other is- 
land, there to pass the rest of his days in contempt and mi- 
sery, with the mortification of surviving his glory and empire; 
or whether he would prefer to hazard alLthe dangers of the 
war, armed as became a man of courage in defence of his 
fortunes and dignity ; and, in case of being victorious, have 
the glory of delivering the universe from the Roman yoke. 
That it would be no more a wonder to drive the Romans out 
of Greece, than it had been to drive Hannibal out of Italy. 
Besides, was it consistent for Perseps, after fraying oppessd 
v**L,vin * 
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his brother with all his efforts, when he attempted to usurp 
his crown, to resign it meanly to strangers, that endeavoured 
to wrest it out of his hands r That in fine, all the world 
agreed, that there was nothing more inglorious than to give 
up empire without resistance, nor more laudable than to 
have used all possible endeavours to preserve it. 

This council was held at Pella, the ancient capital of 
Macedonia, " Since you think it so necessary," said the king, 
** let us make war then with the help of the gods." He gave 
orders at the same time to his generals to assemble all their 
troops at Citium, whither he went soon after himself, with 
all the lords of his court, and his regiments of guards, after 
. having offered a sacrifice of an hecatomb, or an hundred ox- 
en, to Minerva Altidema. He found the whole army as- 
sembled there. It amounted, including the foreign troops, 
to thirty-nine thousand foot, of whom almost half composed 
the phalanx, and four thousand horse. It was agreea that 
since the army Alexander the Great led into Asia, no king 
of Macedonia had commanded one so numerous. 

It was twenty-six years since Philip had made peace with 
the Romans, and as during all that time Macedonia had re- 
mained in tranquillity, and without any considerable war, 
there were in it great numbers of youth capable of bearing 
arms, who had already begun to exercise and form them- 
selves in the wars which Macedonia had supported against 
the Thracians their neighbours. Philip besides, and Perseus 
after him, had long before formed the design of undertaking 
a war with the Romans. Hence it was, that at the time we 
speak of, every thing was ready for beginning it. , 

Perseus, before he took the field, thought it necessary to 
harangue his troops. He mounted his throne therefore, and 
from thence, having his two sons on each side of him, spoke 
to them with great energy. He began with a long recital of 
all the injuries the Romans had committed wkh regard to 
his father, which had induced him to resolve to take up arms 
against them ; but that a sudden death had prevented him 
from putting that design in execution. He added, that pre- 
sently after the death of Philip, the Romans hadsent ambas- 
sadors to him, and at the same time had marched troops into 
Greece to take possession of the strongest places. That af- 
terwards, in order to gain time, they had amused him during 
all the winter with deceitful interviews and a pretended truce, 
under the specious pretext of negotiating a reconciliation. 
He compared the consul's army, which was actually on its 
march, with that of the Macedonians, which, in his opinion, 
was much superior to the other, both in the number and va- j 
lour of their troops, as well as in ammunition and provisions j 
of war, collected with infinite care during a great number 
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of years! " It remains, therefore, Macedonians/ 9 said he, 
in concluding, " only to display the same courage which your 
" ancestors showed, when, having triumphed over all Eu- 
" rope, they crossed into Asia, and set no other bounds to 
" their conquests, than those of the universe. You are not 
u now to carry your arms to the extremities of the East, but 
" to defend yourselves in the possession of the kingdom of 
" Macedonia. When the Romans attacked my father, they 
" covered that unjust war with the specious pretence of re- 
" establishing the ancient liberty of Greece ; the present they 
" undertake, without any disguise, to reduce and enslave 
** Macedonia. That haughty people cannot bear that the 
" Roman empire should have an y king for its neighbour, nor 
" that any warlike nation should have arms for their defence ; 
" lor you may be assured, if you refuse to make war, and 
u will submit to the orders of those insulting masters, that 
*' you must resolve to deliver up your arms with your king 
" and his kingdom to them." 

At these words the whole army, which had expressed no 
immoderate applause for the rest of his discourse, raised 
cries of anger and indignation, exhorting the king to enter- 
tain the best hopes, and demanding earnestly to be led against 
the enemy. 

Perseus then gave audience to the ambassadors from the 
cities of Macedonia, who came to offer him money and pro- 
visions for the occasions of the army, each according to their 
power. The king thanked them in the kindest manner, but 
did not. accept their offers; giving for his reason, that the 
army was abundantly provided with all things necessary. 
He only demanded carriages to convey the battering-rams, 
catapultse, and other military engines. 

The two armies were now in motion. That of the Ma- 
cedonians, after some days* march, arrived at Sycurium, a 
city situated at the foot of Mount Oeta ; the consul's was at 
Gomphi in Thessaly, after having surmounted the most in- 
credible difficulties in ways and defiles almost impassable. 
The Romans themselves confessed, that, had the enemy de- 
fended those passes, they might easily have destroyed their 
whole army in them. The consul advanced within three 
miles of the country called Tripolis, and encamped upon the 
banks of the river Peneus. 

At the same time Eumenes arrived at Chalets with his 
brothers Attalus and Athenxus: Philetserus, the fourth, was 
left at Pergamus, for the defence of the country. Eumenes 
and Attalus joined the consul with four thousand foot and a 
thousand horse. They had left Athenaeus with two thousand 
foot at Chalcis, to reinforce the garrison of that important 
place. The allies sent also other troops, though not in any 
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considerable number, and some galfies. Perseus, in the mean 
time, sent out several detachments to ravage die neighbour- 
ing country of Pherae, in hopes that if the consul should quit 
his camp, and march to the aid of the cities in his alliance, 
that he might surprise and attack him to advantage ; but he 
•was disappointed, and obliged to content himself with distri- 
buting the booty he had made amongst his soldiers, which 
-was very considerable, and consisted principally in cattle of 
all sorts. 

The consul and king held each of them a council at die* 
same time, in order to resolve in what manner to begin the 
war. The -king, highly proud of having been suffered to 
ravage the territories of the Pheraeans without opposition, 
thought it advisable to go and attack the Romans in their 
camp without loss of time. The Romans were very sensi- 
ble, that their slowness and delays would discredit them 
very much in the opinion of their allies, and reproached 
themselves with not having defended the people of Fhere. 
Whilst they were consulting upon the measures it was neces- 
sary to take (Eumenes and Attalus being present J, a courier 
came in upon the spur, and informed them that the enemy 
■were very near with a numerous army. The signal was im- 
mediately given for the soldiers to stand to their arms, and an 
hundred horse were detached, with as many of the light- 
armed foot, to take a view of the enemy. Perseus, at ten in 
the morning, finding himself no further from the Roman camp 
than a short half league, made his foot halt, and advanced 
with his horse and light-armed soldiers. He had scarce 
marched a quarter of a league, when he perceived a body of 
the enemy, against which he sent a small detachment of 
horse, supported by some light-armed troops. As the two 
detachments were very near equal in number, and neither 
side sent any fresh troops to their aid, the skirmish ended 
without its being possible to say which side was victorious. 
Perseus marched back his troops to Sycurium. 

The next day, at the same hour, Perseus advanced with 
all his troops to the same place. They were followed by 
carts laden with water, for there was none to be found with- 
in six leagues of the place ; the way was very dustv, and 
the troops might have been obliged to fight immediately, 
fatigued as they were with thirst, which would have incom- 
moded them exceedingly. The Romans, keeping close in 
their camp, and having withdrawn their advanced guards 
within their intrenchments, the king's troops returned to 
their camp. They did the same several days, in hopes the 
Romans would not foil to detach their cavalry to attack their 
rear-guard, and when they had drawn them on far enough 
from their camp, and the battle was begun, tint they might 
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! fece about. As the king's hone and light-armed foot were 
: very much superior to those of the Romans, they assured 
themselves of having no difficulty in defeating them. 

This first design not succeeding, the king encamped nearer 
the enemy, within little more than two leagues of them. At 
break of day, having drawn up his infantry in the same place 
as he had done the two preceding days, about a thousand 
paces from the enemy, he advanced at the head of his ca- 
valry and light-armed foot towards the camp of the Romans. 
The dust, which flew nearer than usual, and was raised by 
a greater number of troops, gave them the alarm, and the 
first who brought the news, could scarcely pursuade them 
that the enemy was so near ; because for several days before 
they had not appeared till ten in the morning, and the sun at 
that time was just rising. But when it was confirmed by the 
cries of many, who ran in crowds from the gates, there was 
no longer any room to doubt it, and the camp was in very 
great confusion. All the officers repaired with the utmost 
haste to the general's tent, as the soldiers did each to his 
own. The negligence of the consul, so ill informed in the mo- 
tions of an enemy, whose nearness ought to have kept him 
perpetually upon his guard, gives us no great idea of his 
ability. 

Perseus had drawn up his troops at less than five hundred 
paces from the consul's intrenchments. Cotys, king of the 
Odrysae in Thrace, commanded the left, with the horse of 
his nation ; the light-armed troops were distributed in the 
intervals of the front rank. The Macedonian and Cretan 
horse formed the right wing. At the extremity of each 
wing, the king's horse and those of the auxiliaries were 
posted. The king kept the center with the horse that al- 
ways attended his person ; before whom were placed the 
slingers and archers, about four hundred in number. 

The consul, having drawn up his foot in battle array 
within his camp, detached only his cavalry and light-armed 
troops, who had orders to form a line in the front of his in- 
trenchments. The right wing, which consisted of all the 
Italian horse, was commanded by C. Licinius Crassus, the 
consul's brother ; the left, composed of the horse of the 
Grecian allies, by M. Valerius Levinus ; both intermingled, 
with the light-armed troops. Q. Mucius was posted in the 
Centre with a select body of horse ; and two hundred of the 
Gaulish cavalry, and three hundred of Eumenes's troops, 
were drawn up in his front. Four hundred Thessalian horse 
were placed a little beyond the left wing as a body of reserve., 
King Eumenes, and his brother Attalus, with their troops, 
were posted in the space between the intrenchments and the 
rest ranks. 

S 2 
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This wasorfy ancng«g«noitof cav^^, WWchlttBoa- 
ber was almost equal on both sides, and might amount to 
about four thousand on each, without iwjudmg the Hr^-arm- 
ed troops. The action began by the slings and missive wea- 
pons, which were posted in front ; but that was only the pre- 
lude. The Thracians, like wild beasts long peat up, and 
thereby rendered more furious, threw themselves first upon 
the right wing of the Romans, who, perfectly brave and in- 
trepid as they were, could not support so rude and violent a 
charge. The light-armed foot, whom the Thracians had 
amongst them, beat down the lances of the enemy with their 
swords, sometimes cutting the legs of the horses, and some- 
times wounding them in their flanks. Perseus, who attacked 
the centre of the enemy, soon put the Greeks into disorder, 
and as they were vigorously pursued in their flight, the 
Thessalian horse, which, at a small distance from the left 
wing, formed a body of reserve, and-m the beginning of the 
action had been only spectators of the battle, was of gjreat 
service when that wing gave way ; for those horse, vetutsg 
gently and in good order, after having wined the auxiliary 
troops of Eumenes, gave a safe retreat between their ranks 
to those who fled and were dispersed ; and when they saw 
the enemy was not warm in their pursuit, were so bejd as 
to advance to sustain and encourage their own patty. As 
this body of horse marched in good order, and always kept 
their ranks, the king's cavalry, who had broke in the pur- 
suit, did not dare to wait their approach, nor to come to blows 
with them. 

Hippias and Leonatus, having learnt the advantage gained 
by the cavalry, that the king might net lose so fevourablean 
opportunity of completing the glory of the day, by vigorous- 
ly pushing' the enemy, and charging them in their mteench- 
ments, brought on the Macedonian phalanx of their own ac- 
cord, and without orders. It appeared indeed, that had the 
Jung made the least effort, he might have rendered his vic- 
tory complete ; and in the present ardour of his troops, and 
terror into which they had thrown the Romans, the latter 1 
must have been entirety defeated. Whilst he was deliberat- 
ing with himself, between hope and fear, upon what he 
•should resolve, « Evander of Crete, in whom he reposed 
great confidence, upon seeing the phalanx advance, ran im- 
mediately to Perseus, and earnestly begged of htm not to 
abandon himself to his present success, nor engage rashly in 
a new action that was not necessary, and wherein he hazard- 
ed every thing. He represented to him, that if he continued 
quiet, and contented himself with the present advantage, he 
would either obtain honourable condkionsof peace, or, if Be 
a BerscBt mdc vie of him in the jw«M J*wato**M> 
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should choose to continue the war, (hfe first success would 
infallibly determine those who till then had remained neuter, 
to declare in his favour. The king was already inclined to 
fcUow that opinion ; wherefore, having praised the counsel 
and seal of Evander, he caused a retreat to be sounded far 
his horse, and ordered his feet to return into the camp. 

The Romans test two thousand of their light-armed in- 
fantry at least in this battle, and had two hundred of their 
horse killed, and as many taken prisoners. On the other 
side, only twentv of their cavalry, and forty foot-soldiers were 
left upon the field. The victors returned into their camp 
with great joy, especially the Thradans, who, with songs of 
triumph, carried the heads of those they had killed upon the 
tod of their pikes: it was to them that Persens was princi- 
pally indebted for his victory. The Romans, on the contra- 
ry, m profound sorrow, kept a mournful silence, and, filled 
with terror, expected every moment that the enemy would 
come and attack them in their tamp. Eumenes was of 
opinion, that it was proper to remove the camp to the other 
adeof the Peneus, in order that the river might serve as an 
additional fortification for the troops, tfll they had recovered 
their panic. The consul was averse to taking that step, 
which, as an open profession of fear, was highly dishonoura- 
ble to himself and his army ; but, however, being convinced 
by reason, and yielding to necessity, he passed with his troops 
by the favour of the night, and encamped on the other bank 
of thewer. 

Perseus advanced the next day to attack the enemy, and 
to give them battle ; but it was then too late ?> he found their 
camp abandoned. When be saw them intrenched on the 
ether aide of the river, he perceived the enormous error he 
had committed the day before, in not pursuing them imme- 
diately upon their defeat ; but he confessed it a still greater 
fank to have continued quiet and inactive during the night : 
for, without puttting the rest of his army in motion, if he had 
only detached his light-armed troops against the enemy du- 
ring their confusion and disorder m passing the river, he 
might, without difficulty, have cut of at least part of their 
army. 

We see here, in a sensible example, to what causes revolu- 
tions of states, and the fall of the greatest empires, owe their 
being. There is no reader but must have been surprised at 
steins; Perseus stop short in a decisive moment, and let slip 
an almost certain occasion of defeating his enemy : k requires 
no great capacity nor penetration to discern so gross a fault. 
But how came k to pass, that Perseus, who wanted neither 
judgment nor experience, should be so much mistaken ? A 
notion is suggested to him by a man he confides in. It is 
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weak, rash, and absurd. But Goo, who rules the heart of 
man, and who wills the destruction of the kingdom of Ma- 
cedonia, suffers no other notion to prevail in the king's breast, 
and removes every thought which might, and naturally 
ought to have induced him to take quite different measures. 
Nor is that sufficient. The first fault might have been easily 
retrieved by a little vigilance during the night. God seems 
to have laid that prince and his army in a profound sleep. 
Not one of his officers has the least thought of observing the 
motions of the enemy in the night. We see nothing but what 
is natural in all this : but the Holy Scripture teaches us to 
think otherwise, and we may well apply to this event what 
was said of Saul's soldiers and officers : a " And no man saw 
" it, nor knew it, neither awaked : for they were all asleep, be- 
"cause a deep sleep from the Lord was fallen upon them." 

The Romans, indeed, having put the river between them 
and the enemy, saw themselves no longer in danger of being 
suddenly attacked and routed; but the check they had 
lately received, and the wound they had given the glory of 
the Roman name, made them feel the sharpest affliction. 
All who were present in the council of war assembled by 
the consul, laid the fault upon the Italians. It was said, 
that they were the first who took the alarm and fled; that 
the rest of the Greeks had been drawn away by their ex- 
ample, and that five of the chief of their nation were the 
first who took to flight. The Thessalians, on the contrary, 
were praised for their valour, and their leaders rewarded 
with several marks of honour. 

The spoils taken from the Romans were not inconsidera- 
ble. They amounted to fifteen hundred bucklers, a thou- 
sand cuirasses, and a much greater number of helmets, 
swords, and darts of all kinds. The king made great pre- 
sents of them to the officers who had distinguished them- 
selves most ; and, having assembled the army, he began by 
telling them, that what had happened was an happy presage 
for them, and a certain pledge of what they might hope for 
the future. He made great encomiums upon the troops who 
had been in the action, and in magnificent terms expatiated 
upon their victory over the Roman horse, in which the prin- 
cipal force of their army consisted, and which they had be- 
fore believed invincible; and promised himself from thence 
a more considerable success over their infantry, who had 
only escaped their swords by a shameful flight during the 
night ; but that it would be easy to force the intrenchments 
in which their fear kept them shut up. The victorious 
soldiers, who carried the spoils of the enemies they had slain 
Upon their shoulders, heard this discourse with sensible 
a l Stm. xxr'u 13, 
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pleasure, and promised themselves every thing I ram their 
valour* judging of the future by the polk The foot, on their 
side, especially that which composed the Macedonian pha- 
lanx, stimulated by a laudible jealousy, pretended at least 
toeoual, if not to excel, the glory of their companions upon 
the first occasion* in a word, the whole army demanded, 
-with incredible ardour, only tocome to blows with the enemy. 
The king, after having dismissed the assembly, set forward 
the next day, passed the river, and encamped at Mopaaim, 
an eminence situate between Tempe and Larissa. 

The toy for the good success of so important a battle af- 
fected Perseus, at first, in all its extent. He looked upon 
himself as superior to a people, who themselves were so n 
regard to aH other princes and nations. This was not a 
victory gained by surprise, and in a manner stolen by stra- 
tagem and address, but carried by open force, and the valour 
and bravery of bis troops, and that in his own sight, and 
under his own conduct. He had Been the Roman haughti- 
ness gjve way before him three times in one day ; at first, in 
keeping close through fear in their camp ; then, when they 
ventured out of ft, in shamefully betaking themselves to 
flight ; and, lastly, by flying again, during the obscurity of 
the night, and in finding no other security, than by being en- 
closed within their entrenchments, the usual refuge of terror 
and apprehension. These thoughts were highly soothing, 
and capable of deceiving a prince, already too much affect- 
ed with his own merit. 

But when his first transports were a little abated, and the 
inebriating fume of sudden joy was somewhat evaporated, 
*~ " no, i 



Perseus came to' himself ; and, reflecting in cool blood upon 
aH the consequences which might attend fab victory, he Be- 
gan to be in some sort of terror. The wisest of the cour- 
tiers about * him, taking advantage of so happy a disposition, 
ventured to give him the advice which it mode him capable 
of appreciating ; this was, to' make the best of his late suc- 
cess, and conclude an honourable peace with the Romans. 
They represented to him, that the most certain mark of a 
prudent and really happy prince, was not to rely too much 
upon the present favours of fortune, nor abandon himself to 
the delusive glitter of prosperity ; that, therefore, he would 
do well to send-to the consul, and propose a renewal of the 
treaty upon the same conditions as had been impesed by T. 
Quintius, when victorious, upon his father Philip ; that he 
could not put an end to the war more gloriously for himself 
than after so memorable a battle, nor hope a more favour- 
able occasion of concluding a sure and lasting peace, than at 
a conjuncture, when the check the Romans had received 

* Polyb. Eegat. fcrix. 
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would render them more tractable, and better inclined to 
grant him good conditions ; that it notwithstanding that 
Gheck, the Romans, out of a pride too natural to them, should 
reject a just and equitable accommodation, he would at least 
have the consolation of having the gods and men for wit- 
nesses of his own moderation, and the haughty obstinacy of 
the Romans. 

The king gave into these wise remonstrances, to which he 
never was averse. The majority of the council also ap- 
plauded them. Ambassadors were accordingly sent to the 
consul, who gave them audience in the presence of a nu- 
merous assembly. They told him they came to demand 
peace ; that Perseus would pay the same tribute to the Ro- 
mans as his father Philip had done, and abandon all the cities, 
territories, and places, which that prince had abandoned. 

When they withdrew, the council deliberated upon the 
•answer it was proper to make. The Roman firmness dis- 
played itself upon this occasion in an extraordinary manner. 
It was the « custom at that time to express in adversity all 
the assurance and loftiness of good fortune, and to act with 
moderation in prosperity. The answer was, that no peace 
could be granted to Perseus, unless lie submitted himself and 
his kingdom to the discretion of the senate. When it was 
related to the king and his friends, they were strangely sur- 
prised at so extraordinary, and, in their opinion, so ill-timed 
a pride ; most of them believed it needless to talk any fur- 
ther of peace, and that the Romans would be soon reduced 
to demand what they now refused. Perseus was not of the 
same opinion. He judged rightly, that Rome was not so 
haughty, but from a consciousness of superiority, and that 
reflection daunted him exceedingly. lie sent again to the 
consul, and offered a more considerable tribute than had 
been imposed upon Philip. When he saw the consul would 
retract nothing from his first answer, having no longer any 
hopes of peace, he returned to his former camp at Sy curium, 
determined to try again the fortune of the war. 

We may conclude, from the whole conduct of Perseus, 
that he must have undertaken this war with great impru- 
dence, and without having compared his strength and re- 
sources with those of the Romans. To think himself for- 
tunate in being able, after a signal victory, to demand peace, 
and submit to more oppressive conditions than his father 
Philip had complied with till after a bloody defeat, seems 
to argue, that he had taken his measures, and concerted the 
means of success very ill ; since, after a first action entirely 
to his advantage, he begins to discern all his weakness and 

a Itt torn row erat, in adranii Yulturo secundx fortune gerere, 
mot in Kcuodli. Lir. 
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inferiority', and, in some sort, inclines to despair. Why then 
was he the first to break the peace ? Why was he tne ag- 
gressor } Why was he in such haste ? Was it to stop short 
at the first step ? How came he not to know his weakness, 
till his own victory showed it him ? These are not the signs 
of a wise and judicious prince. 

The news of the battle of the cavalry, which soon spread 
in Greece, made known what the people thought, and disco- 
vered, in full light, to which side they inclined. It was re* 
ceived with joy, not only by the partisans of Macedonia, but 
even by most of those whom the Romans had obliged; of 
whom some suffered with pain their haughty manners and 
insolence of power. 

The prxtor Lucretius, at the same time, was besieging 
the city of Haliartus in « Boeotia. After a long and vigorous- 
defence, it was taken at last by storm, plundered, and after- 
wards entirely demolished. Thebes soon after surrendered, 
and then Lucretius returned with his fleet. 

Perseus, in the mean time, who was not far from the camp 
of the Romans, gave them great trouble, harrassing their 
troops, and falling upon their foragers, whenever they ven- 
tured out of their camp. He took one day a thousand car- 
riages, laden principally with sheaves at com, which the 
Romans had been to reap, and made six hundred prisoners. 
He afterwards attacked a small body of troops in the neigh- 
bourhood, of which he expected to make himself master 
with little or no difficulty ; but he found more resistance 
than he had imagined. That small body was commanded 
by a brave officer, called L. Pompeius, who, retiring to 
an eminence, defended himself there with intrepid courage, 
determined to die with his troops rather than surrender. 
He was upon the point of being borne down by numbers, 
when the consul arrived to his assistance with a strong de- 
tachment of horse and light-armed foot ; the legions were 
ordered to follow him. The sight of the consul gave Pom- 
peius and his troops new courage, who were eight hundred 
men, all Romans. Perseus immediately sent for his pha- 
lanx ; but the consul did not wait its coming up, and came 
directly to blows. The Macedonians, after having made a 
very vigorous resistance for some time, were at last broken, 
and put to the rout. Three hundred foot were left upon the 
field, with twenty-four of the best horse, of the troop called 
the Sacred Squadron, of which the commander himself, An- 
timachus, was killed. 

The success of this action re-animated the Romans, and 
very much alarmed Perseus. After having put a strong 

a Lit. h *ln- n. 64—67. 
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•garrison into Gonna, he marched back his artny into Mace- 

The consul having reduced Perrhoebia, and taken Lartssa, 
and some other cities, dismissed all the allies* except die 
Acha&ans ; dispersed his troops in Thessaly, where he left 
them in winter-quarters, and went into Boeoda, at the re- 
quest of the Thebans, upon whom the people of Coronxa 
.had made incursions. 

Sect. IIL 

Maraus enters Macedonia. Perseus takes the alarm; but- 
afterwards resumes courage. 

Nothing memorable passed the following • year. The con- 
sul HostiDus had sent Ap. Claudius into IHyra with four thou- 
sand foot, to defend such of the inhabitants of that country as 
were allies of the Romans ; and the latter had found means 
to add eight thousand men, raised among the allies, to his first 
body of troops, He encamped at Lychnidus, a city of the 
Dassaretse. Near thatplace was another city, called Usca- 
na, which belonged to Perseus, and where he had a strong 
garrison. Claudius, upon the promise which had been made 
him of having the place put into his hands, in hopes of mak- 
ing great booty, approached it with almost aD his troops, 
without any order, distrust, or precaution. Whilst he thought 
least of it, the garrison made a furious sally upon him, put 
his whole army to flight, and pursued them a great way with 
dreadful slaughter. Of eleven thousand men, scarce two 
thousand escaped into the camp, which a thousand had been 
left to guard : Claudius returned to Lychnidus with the ruins 
of his army. The news of this loss very much afflicted the 
senate, and the more, because it had been occasioned by the 
imprudence and avarice of Claudius. 

* This was the almost universal disease of the commanders 
at that time. The senate received various complaints from 
many cities, as well of Greece as the other provinces, against 
the Roman officers, who treated them with unheard-of rapa- 
.ciousness and cruelty. They punished some of them, redress- 
ed the wrongs they had done the cities, and dismissed the 
ambassadors, well satisfied with the manner in which their' 
remonstrances had been received. Soon after, to prevent 
such disorders for the future, they passed a decree, which 
expressed that the cities should not tarnish the Roman ma- 
gistrates with any thing more than what the senate expressly 
appointed ; which ordinance was published in all the cities oj 
reloponnesus. 

a A. M. 3834. Ant. J. C. 170. Li v. L xKK. n. 0, 1& 
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C. PopOius and Cn. Octavhis, who were charged with 
this commission, went first to Thebes, where they very much 
praised the citizens, and exhorted them to continue firm in 
their alliance with the Roman people. Proceeding afterwards 
to the other cities of Peloponnesus, they boasted every where 
of the lenity and moderation of the senate, which they prov- 
ed by their late decree in favour of the Greeks. They found 
great divisions in almost all the cities, especially among the 
iEtolians, occasioned by two factions which divided them, 
one for the Romans, and the other for the Macedonians. The 
assembly of Achaia was not exempt from these divisions; 
but the wisdom of the persons of greatest authority prevent- 
ed their consequences. The advice of Archon, one of the 
principal persons of the league, was to act according to con- 
junctures, to leave no room for calumny to irritate either of 
the contending powers against the republic, and to avoid the 
misfortunes into which those were fallen, who had not been 
sufficiently aware of the power of the Romans. This ad- 
vice prevailed, and it was resolved that Archon should be 
made chief magistrate, and Polybius captain-general of the 
aorse. 

About this time, Attalus, having something to demand of 
the Achaean league, caused the new magistrate to be sound- 
ed ; who, being determined in favour of the Romans and 
their allies, promised that prince to support his suit with all 
his power. The affair in question was to have a decree re- 
versed, by which it was ordained, that all the statues of king 
Eumenes should be removed from the public places. At 
the first council that was held, the ambassadors of Attalus 
were introduced to the assembly, who demanded, that in 
consideration of the prince who sent them, Eumenes, his. 
brother, should be restored to the honours which the repub- 
lic had formerly decreed him. Archon supported this de- 
mand, but with great moderation . Polybius spoke with more 
force, enlarged upon the merit and services of Eumenes, de- 
monstrated the injustice of the first decree, and concluded 
that it was proper to repeal it. The whole assembly applaud- 
ed his discourse, and it was resolved that Eumenes should 
be restored to all his honours. 

It was at this time that Rome sent Popilius to Antiochus 
Epiphanes, to prevent his enterprises against Egypt, which , 
we have mentioned before. 

«The Macedonian war gave the Romans great employ- 
ment. Q. Marcius Philippus, one of the two consuls lately 
elected, was charged with it. 
Before he set out, Perseus had conceived the design of 

aA.M. 3835. Ant J. Cite. Ut. 1. xliii. a. U. m4 18-33. PoJyfcL* 
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taking the advantage of the winter to make an expedition 
against Wyria, which was the only province from whence 
Macedonia had reason to fear irruptions during the king's 
being employed against the Romans. This expedition suc- 
ceeded very happily for him, and almost without any loss on 
his side. He began with the siege of Uscana, which had 
fallen into the hands of the Romans, it is not known how, 
and took it, after a defence of some duration. He afterwards 
made himself master of all the strong places in the country, 
the most part of which had Roman garrisons in them, and 
took a great number of prisoners. 

Perseus, at the same time, sent ambassadors to Gentius, 
one of the kings of Illyria, to induce him to quit the party of 
the Romans, and come over to him. Gentius was far from 
being averse to it ; but he observed, that having neither am- 
munition for the war nor money, he was in no condition to 
declare against the Romans ; which was explaining himself 
sufficiently. Perseus, who was avaricious, did not under- 
stand, or rather affected not to understand his demand, and 
9ent a second embassy to him, without mention of money, 
and received the same answer. Polybius observes, that this 
fear of expense, which denotes a little and mean soul, and 
entirely dishonours a prince, made many of his enterprises 
miscarry, and that if he would have sacrificed certain sums, 
and those far from considerable, he might have engaged 
several republics and princes in his party. Can such a 
triindness be conceived in a rational creature ! Polybius con- 
siders it as a punishment from the gods. 

Perseus, having led back his troops into Macedonia, made 
them march afterwards to Stratus, a very strong city of 
iEtolia, above the gulf of Ambracia. The people had given 
him hopes that they would surrender it as soon as he appear- 
ed before the walls, but the Romans prevented them, and 
threw succours into the place. 

Early in the spring the consul Marcius left Rome, and 
went to Thessaly, from whence, without losing time, he ad- 
vanced into Macedonia, fully assured, that it was necessary 
to attack Perseus in the heart of his dominions. 

o Upon the report that the Roman army was ready to 
take the field, Archon, chief magistrate of the Achxans, 
to justify his country from tjie suspicions and injurious re- 
ports that had been propagated against it, advised the Achse- 
ans to pass a decree, by which it should be ordained, that 
they should march an army into Thessaly, and share in all 
the clangers of the war with the Romans. That decree be- 
ing confirmed, orders were given to Archon to raise troops, 
aad to make all the necessary preparations. It was after - 

a Pdybw Ii*jjat. fcxviii 
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wards resolved, that ambassadors should be sent to the con- 
sal, to acquaint him with the resolution of the republic, and 
to know from him where and when the Achaean army should 
join him. Polybius, our historian, with some others, was 
charged with this embassy. They found the Romans had 
quitted Thessaly, and were encamped in Perrhoebia, between 
Azora and Dofichaea, greatly perplexed about the route it 
was necessary to take. They followed them for a favoura- 
ble opportunity of speaking to the consul, and shared with 
him in all the dangers he ran in entering Macedonia. 

a Perseus, who did not know what route the consul would 
take, had posted considerable bodies of troops in two places 
by which it was probable, he would attempt to pass. For 
himself, he encamped with the rest of his army near Dium, 
marching and counter-marching without any fixed object. 

Marcius, after long deliberation, resolved to pass the fo- 
rest that covered part of the country in the direction of the 
city Octolophus. He had incredible difficulties to surmount, 
the ways were so steep and impracticable, but he had had 
the precaution to seize an eminence, which favoured his pas- 
sage. From hence the enemy's camp, which was not dis- 
tant above a thousand paces, and all the country about Dium 
and Phila might be discovered ; which very much animated 
the soldiers, who had before their eyes such opulent lands, 
where they hoped to enrich themselves. Hippias, whom 
the king had posted to defend this pass, with a body of twelve 
thousand men, seeing the eminence possessed by a detach- 
ment of the Romans, marched to meet the consul, who was 
advancing with his whole army, harrassed his troops for two 
days, and distressed them very much by frequent attacks. 
Marcius was in great trouble, not being able either to ad- 
vance with safety, or retreat without shame, or even danger. 
He had no other choice to make, than to pursue with vigour 
an undertaking, formed, perhaps, with too much boldness 
and temerity, but which could not succeed without a deter- 
minate perseverance, often crowned in the end with success. 
It is certain that if the consul had had to do with the ancient 
kings of Macedonia in the narrow defile, where his troops 
were pent up, he would infallibly have received a great blow. 
But Perseus, instead of sending fresh troops to support Hip- 
pias, the cries of whose soldiers in battle he could hear in his 
camp, and of going, in person to attack the enemy, amused 
himself with making useless excursions with his cavalry in- 
to the country about Dium, , and by that neglect gave the 
Romans an opportunity of extricating themselves from the 
dangerous situation into which they had brought themselves. 

It was not without infinite pains that they effected this; 
a Ur. L xUt. b. l-l* 
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the hones laden with their baggage sinking under their bur- 
dens, as they descended the mountain, and falling down at 
almost every step they took. The elephants, especially, 
gave them great trouble : it was necessary to find some new 
means for their descent in such extremely steep places. Hav- 
ing cleared a level on the snow on these declivities, they drove 
two beams into the earth at the lower part of the road, at 
the distance of something more than the breadth of an ele- 
phant from each other. Upon those beams they laid planks 
of thirty feet in length, and formed a kind of bridge which they 
•overed with earth. At the end of the first bridge, but at 
some little distance, they erected a second, then a third, and 
as many more of the same kind as were necessary. The 
elephant passed from the firm ground to the bridge, and, be- 
fore he came to the end, they contrived to lower insensibly 
the beams that supported it, and let him gently down with 
the bridge : he went on in that manner to the second, and so 
to all the rest. It is not easy to express the fatigues they un- 
derwent in this pass, the soldiers being often obliged to roll 
upon the ground, because it was impossible for them to keep 
their legs. It was agreed that with an handful of men the 
tnemy might have entirely defeated the Roman army. At 
length, after infinite difficulties and dangers, it arrived in a 
plain, and found itself in safety. 

* As the consul seemed then to have happily overcome the 
greatest difficulty of his enterprise, Polybius thought this a 
proper time for presenting to Marcius the decree of the 
Achsans, and assuring him of their i-esolution to join him 
with all their forces, and to share with him in all the labours 
and dangers of this war. Marcius, after having thanked 
the Achttans for their good will, in the kindest terms told 
them, they might spare themselves the trouble and ex- 
pense that war would give them ; that he would dispense 
with both ; and that, in the present posture of affairs, he had 
no occasion for the aid of his allies. After this discourse, 
Polybius's colleagues returned into Achaia. 

Polybius alone continued in the Roman army till the con- 
sul, having received advice that Appius, surnamed Cento, 
had demanded of the Achaeans a body of five thousand men 
to be sent him into Epirus, dispatched him home with advice 
not to suffer his republic to furnish those troops, or engage 
in expenses entirely unnecessary, as Appius had no reason 
to demand that aid. It is difficult, says the historian, to dis- 
cover the real motives that induced Marcius to talk in this 
manner. Did he wish to spare the Achaeans, or was lie lay- 
ing a snare for them ; or did he intend to put it out of Appi- 
lffe's power tm undertake any thing. 

• Myfc leg*. Imrfi. 
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Whilst the king was bathing, he was informed of the ene- 
my's approach. That news alarmed him terribly. Uncer- 
tain what plan to pursue, and changing every moment his re- 
solution, he cried out, and lamented his being conquered 
without fighting. He recalled the two officers, to whom he 
had confided the defence of the passes ; sent the gilt « statues 
at Dium on board his fleet, lest they should fall into the hands 
of the Romans ; gave orders that his treasures, which were 
laid up at Pella, should be thrown into the sea, and all his 
gallies at Thessalonica burnt. For himself, he retired to 
Pydna. 

The consul had brought the army to a place from whence 
it was impossible to disengage himself without the enemy's 
permission. The only passage for him was through two 
Forests ; by the one he might penetrate through the vallies 
of Tempe into Thessaly, and by the other, beyond Dium, 
enter further into Macedonia; and both these important 
posts were possessed by strong garrisons, whom the king 
had placed there. So that if Perseus had only staid ten 
days without taking fright, it had been impossible for the Ro- 
mans to have entered Thessaly by Tempe, and the consul 
would have had no pass by which provisions could be con- 
veyed to him ; for the ways through Tempe are bordered 
by such vast precipices, that the eye could scarce sustain the 
view of them without dazzling. The king's troops guarded 
this pass at four several places, of which the last was so 
narrow, that ten men, well armed, could alone have defend- 
ed the entrance. The Romans, therefore, not being able 
either to receive provisions by the narrow passes of Tempe, 
nor to get through them, must have been obliged to regain 
the mountains, from whence they came down, which was 
become impracticable, the enemv having possessed them- 
selves of the eminences. The only choice they had left was 
to open their way into Macedonia, through their enemies, to 
Dium ; which would have been no less difficult, if the gods, 
* says Livy, had not deprived Perseus of prudence and coun- 
sel: for in making a foss€ with intrenchments in a very 
narrow defile, at the foot of Mount Olympus, he would ab- 
solutely have shut them out, and stopped them short. But 
in the blindness into which his fear had thrown the king, he 
neither saw nor put in execution any of the various means 
in his power to save himself but left all the passes of his 
kingdom open and unguarded, and took refuge at Pydna with 
precipitation. 

The consul perceived aright, that he owed his safety to 

a These were the statues of the hone*oldten killed in passing the Granieus, 

which Alexander had caused to be made by Lyiippus and to bejet u> in Dmrt. 

b Quod nid dii xOentem regi adeimssent, ipsum tagentis dURta!ta«l tmt. 
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the king's timidity and imprudence. He ordered the pre- 
tor Lucretius, who was at Larissa, to seize the posts border- 
ing upon Tempe, which Perseus had abandoned, in order 
to secure a retreat in case of accident ; and sent Popilius to 
take a view of the passes in the way to Dium. When he 
was informed that the ways were open and unguarded, he 
marched thither in two days, and encamped his army near 
the temple of Jupiter, in the neighbourhood, to prevent its 
being plundered. Having entered the city, which was full of 
magnificent buildings, and well fortified, he was exceedingly 
surprised that the king had abandoned it so easily. He con- 
tinued his march, and made himself master of several places, 
almost without any resistance. But the further he advanc- 
ed, the less provisions he found, and the more the dearth in- 
creased ; which obliged him to return to Dium. He was 
also reduced to quit that city, and retire to Phfta, where the 

S rotor Lucretius had informed him he might find provisions 
i abundance. His quitting Dium suggested to Perseus, that 
it was now time to recover by his courage what he bad lost 
by his fear. He repossessed himself therefore of that city, 
and soon repaired its ruins. Popilius, on his side, besieged 
and took Heraclea, which was only a quarter of a league 
distance from Phila. 

Perseus, having recovered his fright, and resumed his spi- 
rits, would have been very glad that his orders to throw his 
treasures at Pella into the sea, and bum all his ships at Thes- 
aalonica, had not been executed. Andronicus, to whom he 
had given the latter order, had delayed obeying it, to give time 
for. the repentance which might soon follow that command, 
as in deed it happened. Nicias, with less precaution, had 
thrown all the money he found at Pella into the sea. But 
his fault was soon repaired by divers, who brought up al- 
most the whole money from the bottom of the sea. To re- 
ward their services, the king caused them all to be put to 
death secretly, as well as Andronicus and Nicias : so much 
was he ashamed of the abject terror to which he had aban- 
doned himself, that he could not bear to have any witnesses 
or traces of it in being. 

Several expeditions passed on both sides by sea and land, 
which were neither of much consequence nor importance. 

« When Polybius returned from his embassy into Pelo- 
ponnesus, Appius's letter, in which he demanded five thou- 
sand men, had been received there. Some time after, the 
council which was assembled at Sicyon, to deliberate upon 
that affair, gave Polybius great perplexity. Not to execute 
the order he had received from Marcius, had been aft totx- 

c Poljfc r>2pt. Dawn* 
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disable fault On the other ride, it was dangerous to refuse 
the Romans the troops they might have occasion for, and of 
which the Achacans were in no want. To extricate them- 
selves in so delicate a conjuncture, they had recourse to the 
decree of the Roman senate, that prohibited their paying 
any regard to the letters of the generals, unless an order of 
the senate was annexed to them, which Appius had not sent 
with his. It was his opinion, therefore, that before any thing 
was sent to Appius, it was necessary to inform the consul of 
his demand, and to wait for his decision upon it. By that 
means, Polybius saved the Achaeans an expense which would 
have amounted to more than an hundred and twenty thou- 
sand crowns. 

« In the mean time arrived at Rome ambassadors from 
Prusias, king of Bithynia, and also from the Rhodians, in fa- 
vour of Perseus. The former expressed themselves very 
modestly, declaring that Prusias had constantly adhered to 
the Roman party, and should continue to do so during the 
war ; but that having promised Perseus to employ his good 
offices in his behalf with the Romans, in order to obtain a 
peace, he desired, if it were possible, that they would grant 
him that favour, and make such use of his mediation as they 
should think convenient. The language of the Rhodians was 
ver)r different. After having set forth, in a lofty style, the 
services they had done the Roman people, and ascribed to 
themselves the greatest share in the victories they had ob- 
tained, and especially in that over Antiochus, they added, that 
whilst the peace subsisted between the Macedonians and 
Romans, they had negotiated a treaty of alliance with Per- 
seus ; that they had suspended it against their will, and 
without any subject of complaint against the king, because it 
had pleased the Romans to engage them on their side ; that 
during the three years which this war had continued, they 
had suffered many inconveniences from it ; that their trade 
by sea being interrupted, the island found itself in great 
straits, from the reduction of its revenues, and other advan- 
tages arising from commerce ; that being no longer able to 
support such considerable losses, they had sent ambassadors 
into Macedonia, to king Perseus, to inform him that the 
Rhodians thought it necessary that he should make peace 
with the Romans, and that they were also sent to Rome to 
make the same declaration ; that if either of the parties re- 
fused to accede to so reasonable a proposal, the Rhodians 
should know what they had to do. 

It is easy to judge in what manner so vain and presump- 
tuous a discourse was received. Some historians tell us, that 
all the answer that was given to it was, to order a decree «f 
a Li?. I. xlir, n. 14-1S* M u p oruT T% 
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the senate, whereby the Carians and Lycians were declared 
free, to be read in their presence. This was touching them 
to the quick, and mortifying them in the most sensible^art, 
for they pretended to an authority over both those nations. 
Others say, the senate answered in few words, that the dis- 
position of theRhodians, and their secret intrigues with Per- 
seus, had been long known at Rome ; that when the Roman 
people should have conquered him, of which they expected 
advice every day, they should know in their turn what they 
had to do, and should then treat their allies according to their 
respective merits. They made the ambassadors, however, 
the usual presents. 

The consul Q. Marcius's letter was then read, in which 
he gave an account of the manner he had entered Macedo- 
aia, after having suffered incredible difficulties in passing a 
very narrow defile. He added, that by the wise precaution 
of the praetor, he had sufficient provisions for the whole win- 
ter ; having received from the Epirots twenty thousand 
measures of wheat, and ten thousand of barley, for which it 
was necessary to pay their ambassadors then at Rome : that 
it was also necessary to send him clothes for the soldiers ; 
that he wanted two hundred horses, especially from Numi- 
dia, because there were none of that kind m the country 
where he was. All these articles were exactly and imme- 
diately executed. 

After this, they ga\*e audience to Onesimus, a Macedo- 
nian nobleman. He had always advised the lung to main* 
tain peace ; and putting him in mind that his father Philip, 
to the last day of his life, had caused his treaty with the Ro- 
jnans to be constantly read to him twice every day, he had 
admonished him to do as much, if not with the same regula- 
rity, at least from time to time. Not being able to dissuade 
him from the war, he had begun to withdraw himself from 
his councils, under different pretexts, that he might not be 
witness to the resolutions taken in them, which he coukf*not 
approve. At length, seeing himself become suspected, and 
tacitly considered as a traitor, he had taken refuge amongst 
the Romans, and had been of great service to the consul. 
Having made this relation to the senate, they gave him a very 
favourable reception, and provided magnificently for Ms 
subsistence. 

Sect. IV. 

JEjnilius'a celebrated victory near the city of Pydna. Per- 
3eus taken prisoner with all Jus children. 

« The time for the comitia, or assemblies for the election of 
a A* M. 3130. Ant. J.C.ftS. Kr. I sK^flt r7<3Ptat.io Ml. MttiLf 
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consuls at Rome, approaching, all the world were anxious to 
know upon whom so important a choice would fall, and no* 
thing else was talked of in all conversations. They were not 
satisfied with the consuls who had been employed for three 
years against Perseus, and had very ill sustained the honour 
of the Roman name. They called to mind the famous vic- 
tories formerly obtained over his father Philip, who had been 
obliged to sue for peace ; over Antiochus, who was driven 
beyond Mount Taurus, and forced to pay a great tribute ; 
and, what was still more considerable, over Hannibal, the 
greatest general that had ever appeared as their enemy, or per- 
haps u\ the world, whom they had reduced to quit Italy af- 
ter a war of more than sixteen years' continuance, and con- 
quered in his own country, almost under the very walls of 
Carthage. The formidable preparations made by Perseus, 
and some advantages gained by him in the former campaigns, 
augmented the apprehension of the Romans. They plain- 
ly discerned that it was no time to confer the command of the 
armies by faction or favour, and that it was necessary to 
choose a general for his wisdom, valour, and experience ; in 
a word, one capable of conducting so important a war as that 
now upon their hands. 

All the world cast their eyes upon Paulus iEmilius. There 
are times when distinguished merit unites the vioces of the 
public ; and nothing is more grateful than such a judgment, 
founded upon the knowledge of a man's past services, the 
army's opinion of his capacity, and the state's pressing occa- 
sion for his valour and conduct. Paulus iEmilius was near 
sixty years old; but age, without impairing his faculties in 
the least, had rather improved them with maturity of wis- 
dom and judgment; more necessary in a general than even 
valour and bravery. He had been consul thirteen years be-, 
fore, and had acquired general esteem during his administra- 
tion. But the people repaid his services with ingratitude, 
having refused to raise him again to the same dignity, though 
he had solicited it with sufficient ardour. For several years 
he had led a private and retired life, solely employed in the 
education of his children, in which no father ever succeeded 
better, nor was more gloriously rewarded for his care. All 




ed appearing in public, kept himself at home, and shunned 
honours with as much solicitude as others generally pursue 
them. However, when he saw the people assemble every 
morning in crowds before his door, that they summoned 
him to the forum, and exclaimed highly against his obstinate 
refusal to serve his country, he acceded at last to their 
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monstrances, and appearing amongst those who aspired to 
that dignity, he seemed less to receive the command of the 
army, than to give the people the assurance of an approach- 
ing and complete victory. The consulship was conferred 
upon him unanimously, and, according to Phitarch, the com- 
mand of the army in Macedonia was assigned to him in 
E reference to his colleague, though Livy says it fell to him 
y lot 

It is said, that on the very day that he was elected gene- 
ral in the war against Perseus, at his return home, attended 
by all the people, who followed to do him honour, he found 
his daughter Tertia, at that time a little infant, crying bit- 
terly. He embraced her, and asked her the cause of her 
tears. Tertia, hugging him with her little arms, '* Do you 
•* not know then, lather," said she, " that our Perseus is 
•• dead?" She spoke of a little dog she had brought up, 
called Perseus. " And at a very good time, my dear child," 
said Paulus ££milius, struck with the word, " I accept this 
" omen with joy." The ancients carried their superstition 
with respect to this kind of fortuitous occurrences very high. 

« The manner in which Paulus /Emilius prepared for the 
war he was charged with, gave room to judge of the success 
to be expected from it. He demanded, first, that commis- 
sioners snould be sent into Macedonia to inspect the army 
and fleet, and to make their report, after an exact inquiry, 
of the number of troops which were necessary to be added 
both by sea and land. They were also to inform themselves 
as near as possible, of the number of the king's forces; 
where they and the Romans actually lay ; if the latter were 
encamped in the forests, or had entirely passed them, and 
were arrived in the plain; upon which of the allies they 
might rely with certainty; which of them were dubious and 
wavering; and whom they might regard as declared ene- 
mies; for how long time they had provisions, and from 
whence they might be supplied with them either by land or 
water; what had passed during the last campaign, either in 
the army by land, or in the fleet. As an able and experi- 
enced general, he thought it necessary to enter fully into 
this detail; convinced that the plan of "the campaign upon 
which he was about to enter, could not be formed, nor its 
operations concerted, without a perfect knowledge of all 
these particulars. The senate highly approved these wise 
measures, and appointed commissioners, with the approba- 
tion of Paulus /Emilius, who set out two days after. 

During their absence, audience was given the ambassa- 
dors from Ptolemy and Cleopatra, king and queen of Egypt, 

a CIt. K *Kv. n. 18—22. Plat, in Paul. £toil. pi MO.. 
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who brought complaints to Rome of the unjust enterprises of 
Antiochus, lung of Syria; which have been beforejreiated. 

The commissioners made extraordinary dispatch. Upon 
their return, they reported, that Marcius had forced the 
passes of Macedonia to get entrance into the country, but 
-with more danger than utility ; that the king was advanced 
into Pieria, and in actual possession of it ; that the two camps 
were very near each other, being separated only by the ri- 
ver Enipeus ; that the king avoided a battle, and that the 
Roman army was neither in a condition to oblige him to 
fight, nor to force his lines ; that in addition to the other in- 
conveniences, a very severe winter had happened, from which 
they could not but suffer exceedingly in a mountainous coun- 
try, and be entirely prevented from acting ; and that they 
had only provisions for six days; that the army of the Ma- 
cedonians was supposed to amount to thirty thousand men ; 
that if Appius Claudius had been sufficiently strong in the 
neighbourhood of Lychnidus, in IUyria, he might have acted 
with good effect against king Gentius ; but that Claudius, 
and his troops, were actually in great danger, unless a con- 
siderable reinforcement were immediately sent him, or he' 
ordered directly to. quit the pest he then occupied : that after 
having visited the camp, they had repaired to the fleet ; that 
they had been told, that part of the crews were dead of dis- 
eases ; that the rest of the allies, especially those of Sicily, 
were returned home ; and that the fleet was entirely in want 
of seamen and soldiers ; that those who remained had not 
received their pay, and had no clothes ; that Eumenes and 
his fleet, after having just shown themselves, disappeared 
immediately, without any cause that could be assigned ; and 
that it seemed his inclinations neither could nor ought to be 
relied on, but that, as for his brother Attains, his good- will 
was not to be doubted. 

Upon this report of the commissioners, after Paulus /Emi- 
lius had given his opinion, the senate decreed, that he should 
set forward without loss of tune for Macedonia, with the 
praetor Cn. Octavius, who had the command of the fleet, 
and L. Anicius, another praetor, who was to succeed Ap. 
Claudius in his post near Lychnidus in IUyria. The number 
of troops which each of them was to command, was regu- 
lated in the following manner : 

The troops, of which the army of Paulus iEmilius consist- 
ed, amounted to twenty -five thousand eight hundred men ; 
that is, two Roman legions, each composed of six thousand 
foot and three hundred horse ; as many of the infantry of the 
Italian allies, and twice the number of horse. He had, be- 
sides, six hundred horse raised in Gallia Cisalpina, and some 
auxiliary troops from the allies of Greece and Asia. The 
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whole, in all probability, did not amount to more than thirty 
thousand men. The prxtor Anicius was to have also two 
legions ; but they consisted of only five thousand foot, and 
three hundred horse each ; which, with ten thousand of the 
Italian allies, and eight hundred horse, composed the army 
under him of twenty-one thousand two hundred men. The 
troops that served on board the fleet were five thousand men. 
These three bodies together made fifty-six thousand two hun- 
dred men. 

As the war which they were preparing to make this year 
in Macedonia seemed of the utmost consequence, every pre- 
caution was taken that might conduce to the success of it. 
The consuls and people had the choice of the tribunes who 
were to serve in it, and each commanded in his turn an en- 
tire legion. It was decreed that none should be elected into 
this employment, but such as had already served, and Pau- 
lus ifimilius was left at liberty to choose out of all the tri- 
bunes such as he approved for his army : he had twelve for 
the two legions. 

It must be allowed that the Romans acted with great wis- 
dom upon this occasion. They had, as we have seen, una- 
nimously chosen as consul and general, the person amongst 
them who was indisputably the greatest captain of his time. 
They had resolved that no officers should be raised to the post 
•f tribune, but such as were distinguished by their merit, 
experience, and capacity, instanced in real service ; advan- 
tages that are not always the effect of birth or seniority ; to 
which indeed the Romans paid little or no regard. They 
did more ; by a particular exception, compatible with re- 
publican government, Paulus iEmilius was left at entire li- 
berty to choose such of the tribunes as he thought fit, well 
knowing the great importance of a perfect union between 
the general and the officers who serve under him, in order tri 
the exact and punctual execution of the commands of the 
former, who is m a manner the soul of the army, and ought 
to direct all its motions, which cannot be done without the 
best understanding between them, founded in a love for thd 
public good, with which neither interest, jealousy, nor ambi- 
tion, are capable of interfering. 

After all these regulations were made, the consul Pauli 
iEmilius repaired from the senate to the assembly of t" 
people, to whom he spoke in this manner : " You seem 
** me, Romans, to have expressed more joy when Macedc 
•' fell to my lot, than when I was elected consul, or entei 
*' upon that office ; and to me your joy seemed to be o 
** sioned by the hopes you conceived that I should put an 
u in a manner worthy of the grandeur and reputation of 
J* Roman people, to a war, which, in your opinion, has aired 
been of too long continuance. I have reason to believe 
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44 that the same* gods who have occasioned Macedonia to 
" fell to my lot, will also assist me with their protection in 
44 conducting and terminating this war successfully : but ot 
44 this I may venture to assure you, that I shall do my utmost. 
44 not to fell short of your expectations. The senate has 
41 wisely regulated every thing necessary in the expedition 
41 with which I am charged ; and, as I am ordered to set out 
41 immediately, in which I shall make no delay, I am con-. 
44 vinced that my colleague, C. Licinius, out of his treat zeal 
44 for the public service, will raise and march off trie troops 
44 appointed for me, with as much ardour and expedition as 
" if they were for himself. I shall take care to remit to you,, 
14 as well as to the senate, an exact account of aH that passes ; 
41 and you may rely upon the certainty and truth of my let- 
44 ters; but I beg ot you, as a great favour, that you win not 
41 give credit to, or attribute consequence by your credulity 
44 to the vague and unauthenticated reports, which are fre- 
44 quently spread abroad. I perceive weB, that in this war, 
" more than any other, with whatever resolution people may 
44 determine to disregard these rumours, they wul not fail to 
44 make an impression, and inspire some degree of discou- 
44 ragement. There are those, who in company, and even at 
14 table, command armies, regulate the disposition of die for- 
11 ces, and prescribe all the operations of the campaign. They 
" know better than we where we should encamp, and what 
11 posts it is necessary for us to seize ; at what time, and by 
14 what defile, we ought to enter Macedonia ; where it is pro- 
41 per to establish oar magazines ; from whence, either by 
4 sea ot land, we are to bring provisions; when we are to 
44 fight the enemy, and when lie still. They not only prer 
44 scribe what is best to be done, but for deviating ever so fit- 
44 tie from their plans, they make it a crime in their consul; 
41 andtate him before their tribunal. But know, Romans^ 
44 this is a great impediment with your generals. All have 
44 not the resolution and constancy of Fabius, to despise im- 
44 pertinent reports. He could choose rather to suffer the 
44 people upon such rumours to invade his authority, than to 
44 ruin the nusiness of the state in order to secure to himself 
4< their good opinion, and an empty name. I am far from ^ 
41 believing, that generals stand in no need of advice: I think, 
44 on the contrary, that whoever would conduct every thing 
44 alone, upon his own opinion, and without consulting the 
"judgment of others, shows more presumption than pru- 
* 4 dence. But some may ask, how then shall we act reasou- 
14 ably ? By not suffering any persons to obtrude their advice 
u upon your generals, but such as are, in the first place, vers* 

a It wa« a mciTfd opinion tn all aga and nation), that Ore BiT&rity prtfttt* 
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*' cd in the art of war, and have learned from experience 
4i what it is to command; and in the second, who are upon 
44 the spot, who know the enemy, are witnesses in person to 
" all that passes, and sharers witn us in all dangers. If there 
4 * be any one who conceives himself capable of assisting me 
*• with his counsels in the war you have charged me with, 
4 * let him not refuse to do the republic that service, but let 
•* him go with me into Macedonia ; ships, horses, tents, pro- 
44 visions, shall all be supplied him at my charge. But if he 
44 will not take so much trouble, and prefers the tranquillity 
" of the city to the dangers and fatigues of the field, let him 
44 not take upon him to hold the helm, and continue idle in 
44 port. The city of itself supplies sufficient matter of dis- 
M course on other subjects ; but as for these, let it be silent, 
•*• and know, that we shall pay no regard to any counsels, but 
*' such as shall be given us in the camp itself. 

This discourse of Paulus iEmilius, which abounds with, 
reason and good sense, shows that men are the same in all 
ages of the world. People have an incredible itch for exa- 
mining, criticising, and condemning the conduct of generals, 
and do not observe, that by so doing they act in manifest con- 
tradiction to reason and justice : to reason ; for what can be 
more absurd and ridiculous, than to see persons, without any 
knowledge or experience in war, set themselves up for cen- 
sors of the most able generals, and pronounce with a magis- 
terial air upon their actions ? to justice ; for the most expe- 
rienced can make no certain judgment without bein£> upon 
the spot ; the least circumstance of time, place, disposition of 
the troops, secret orders not divulged, being capable of mak- 
ing an absolute change in the general rules of conduct. But 
we must not expect to see a foiling reformed that has its source 
' in the curiosity and vanity of human nature ; and generals 
would do wisely, after the example of Paulus ^Emilius, to i 
despise these city reports, and crude opinions of idle people, 
who have nothing else to do, and have generally as little! 
judgment as business. 

Paulus /Emilius, .after having discharged, according to 
custom, the duties of religion, set out for Macedonia, with 
the prxtor Cn. Octavius, to whom the command of the fleet 
had been allotted. 

• Whilst they were employed at Rome in making prepa- 
rations for the war, Perseus, on his side, had not been asleep* 
The fear of the approaching danger which threatened him, 
having at length got the better of his avarice, he agreed to 
give Gentius, king of Ulyria, three hundred talents in money 
(that is, three hundred thousand crowns), and purchased his 
alliance at that price. 

aLiv.l.ilir.a.23-29, Poljb. I*gafc Uav?~lHKrft. Mil* inPftuk4B*$V 
pt 260, 284* 
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He sent ambassadors, at the same time, to Rhodes, con-- 
vinced, that if that island, very powerful at that time by sea, 
should embrace his party, Rome would be very much em- 
barrassed. He sent deputies also to Eumenes and Antio- 
chus, two very potent Junes, and capable of giving hint 
great aid. Perseus did wisely in having recourse to these 
measures, and in endeavouring to strengthen himself by such 
supports ; but he entered upon them too late. He ought to 
have begun by taking those steps, and to have made them 
the first foundations of his enterprise. He did not think of 
putting those remote powers in motion, till he was reduced 
almost to extremity, and his affairs were almost absolutely 
desperate. It was rather calling in spectators and associates 
of his ruin, than aids and supports. The instructions which 
he gave his ambassadors were very solid and forcible, as we 
shall soon see ; but he should have made use of them three 
years sooner, and have waited their effect, before he em- 
barked, almost alone, in the war against so powerful a peo- 
ple, and one that had so many resources in case of misfor- 
tune. 

The ambassadors had the same instructions for both those 
kings. They represented to them, that there was a natural 
enmity between republics and monarchies ; that the Roman 
people attacked the kings one after another, and, what add- 
ed extremely to the indignity, that they employed the forces 
of the kings themselves, to ruin them in succession ; that 
they had crushed his father by the assistance of Attalus ; 
that by the aid of Eumenes, and, in some measure, by that 
of his father Philip, Antiochus had been subjected, and that 
at present they had armed Eumenes and Prusias against 
himself; that after the kingdom of Macedonia should be 
destroyed, Asia would be the next to experience the same 
fate, of which they had already usurped a part, under the 
specious pretext of re-establishing the cities m their ancient 
liberty, and that Syria's turn would soon follow ; that they 
had already begun to prefer Prusias to Eumenes by particu- 
lar distinctions of honour, and had deprived Antiochus of the 
fruits of his victories in Egypt. Perseus requested of them* 
either to induce the Romans to give Macedonia peace ; or, 
if they persevered in the unjust design of continuing the war, 
to regard them as the common enemy of all kings. The 
ambassadors treated with Antiochus openly, and without 
any reserve." 

In regard to Eumenes, they covered their voyage with 
the pretext of ransoming prisoners, and treated only in se- 
cret upon the real cause ot their mission. There had pass* 
ed already several conferences, at different times and places, 
upon the same subject, which had begun to render that 
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prince very much suspected by the Romans. It was sot 
that Eumenes desired in reality that Perseus should be vic- 
torious against the Romans ; the enormous power he would 
then have had, would have given him umbrage, and highly 
alarmed his jealousy ; neither was he more willing to de- 
clare openly against him, or to make war upon him. But;, 
in hopes to see the two parties equally inclined to peace ; 
Perseus, from his fear of the misfortunes which might befal 
him ; the Romans, from being weary of a war spun out to 
too great a length ; he desired to become the mediator of a 
peace between them, and to make Perseus purchase his 
mediation, or at least his inaction and neutrality, at a high 
price. That was already agreed upon, and was fifteen 
nundred talents (fifteen hundred thousand crowns) The 
only difference that remained, was in settling the time for the 
payment of that sum. Perseus was for waiting till the ser- 
vice took effect, and in the mean time offered to deposit the 
money in Samothracia. Eumenes did not believe himself 
secure in that, because Samothracia depended on Perseus, 
and therefore he insisted upon immediate payment of part 
of the money. This broke up the treaty. 

He failed likewise in another negotiation, which might 
have been no less in his favour. He had caused a body of 
Gauls to come from the other side of the Danube, consisting 
of ten thousand horse and as many foot, and had agreed to 
give ten pieces of gold to each horseman, five to the infantry, 
and a thousand to their captains. I have observed above, 
that these Gauls had taken the name of Bastarnae. When 
he received advice that they were arrived upon the frontiers 
of his dominions, he went to meet them with half his troops, 
and gave orders, that in the towns and villages through wfeich 
they were to pass great quantities of corn, wine,' and cattle 
should be provided for them ; he had presents for their prin- 
cipal officers of horses, arms, and jackets ; to these he added 
some money, which was to be distributed amongst a small 
number: he imagined he should gain the multitude by this 
bait. The king halted near the river Axius, where he en- 
camped with his troops. He deputed Antigonus, one of the 
Macedonian lords, to the Gauls, who were about thirty 
leagues distant from him. Antigonus was astonished when 
he saw men of prodigious stature, skilful in all the exercises 
of the body, and in handling their arms, and haughty and 
audacious in their language, which abounded with menaces 
and bravadoes. He set off, in the best terms, the orders his 
master had given for their good reception wherever they 
passed, and the presents he had prepared for them ; "after 
which he invited them to advance to a certain place he men- 
tioned, and to send their principal officers to the king. The 
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Gauls were not a people to be put off with words. Clondi- 
cus, the general and king of these strangers, came directly 
to the point; and asked, whether he had brought the sum 
agreed on. As no answer was given to that question, " Go," 
said he, " and let your prince know, that till he sends the 
" hostages and sums agreed on, the Gauls will not stir from 
" hence." The king, upon the return of his deputy, assem- 
bled his council. He foresaw what they would advise ; but as 
he was a much better guardian of nis money than of his 
kingdom, to disguise his avarice, he expatiated upon the per- 
fidy and ferocity of the Gauls; adding that it would be dan- 
gerous to give such numbers of them entrance into Macedo- 
nia, from which every thing was to be feared, and that five 
thousand horse would be sufficient for him. Every body 
perceived that his sole apprehension was for his money ; but 
nobody dared to contradict him. Antigonus returned to the 
Gauls, and told them his master had occasion for no more 
than five thousand horse. Upon which they raised an uni- 
versal cry and murmur against Perseus, who had made them 
come so far merely to insult them. Clondicus having asked 
Antigonus again, whether he had brought the money for the 
five thousand horse; as the deputy sought for an evasion* 
and gave no direct answers, the Gauls grew furious, and 
were just going to cut him in pieces ; and he himself was un- 
der terrible apprehensions. However, they paid respect to 
his quality of deputy, and dismissed him without any ill 
treatment of his person. The Gauls marched away imme- 
diately, resumed' their route to the Danube, and plundered 
Thrace in their way home. 

Perseus, with so considerable a reinforcement, intent have 
given the Romans great trouble. He could have detached 
those Gauls into Thessaly, where they might have plunder- 
ed the country, and taken the strongest places, By that 
means, remaining quiet about the river Enipeus, he might 
have put it out of the power of the Romans either to have 
penetrated into Macedonia, of which he might have barred 
the entrance with his troops, or to have subsisted any longer 
in the country, because they could have drawn no provisions* 
as before, from Thessaly, which would have been entirely 
laid waste. The avarice by which he was governed, pre- 
vented his making any use of so great an advantage. 

The same vice made him lose another of the same nature*. 
Urged by the condition of his affairs, and the extreme dan- 
ger that threatened him, he had at length consented to give 
Gentius the three hundred talents which he had demanded 
for more than a year, for raising troops, and fitting out a fleet. 
Pantauchus had negotiated th£ treaty for the king of Mace- 
donia, and had begun by paying the lung of Illyria ten talents 
b 2 
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(ten thousand crowns) in part of the sum promised him. 
Gentius dispatched his ambassadors, and with them persons 
in whom he could confide to receive the money. He directed 
them also, when all should be concluded, to join Perseus's 
ambassadors, and to go with them to Rhodes, in order to in- 
duce that republic to form an alliance with them. Pantau- 
ehus had represented to him, that if the Rhodians came into 
it, Rome would not be able to make head against the three 
powers united. Perseus received those ambassadors with all 
possible marks of distinction. After the interchange of hos- 
tages, and the taking of oaths on both sides, it only remained 
" to deliver the three hundred talents. The ambassadors and 
agents of the Illyrians repaired to Pella, where the money 
was told down to them, and put into chests, under the seal 
of the ambassadors, to be conveyed into Illyria. Perseus had 
covertly given orders to the persons charged with this con- 
voy, to march slowly, and by short joumies, and when they 
arrived upon the frontiers of Macedonia, to stop for his fur- 
ther orders. During all this time, Pantauchus, who had re- 
mained at the court of Illyria, pressed the king with great 
earnestness to declare against the Romans by some act of 
hostility. In the mean while arrived ambassadors from the 
Romans, to negotiate an alliance with Gentius. He had al- 
ready received ten talents by way of earnest; and was in- 
formed that the whole sum was upon the road. Upon the 
repeated solicitations of Pantauchus, in violation of all rights 
human and divine, he caused the two ambassadors to be im- 
prisoned, under pretence that they were spies. As soon as 
Perseus had received this news, believing him sufficiently 
and irretrievably engaged against the Romans by so glaring 
an act, he recalled those who carried the three hundred ta- 
lents ; congratulating himself in secret upon the good success 
of his perfidy, and Ids great dexterity in saving his money. 
But he did not see that he only kept it in reserve for the 
victor ; whereas he ought to have employed it in defending 
himself against him, and to conquer him, according to the 
maxim oi Philip and his son Alexander, the most illustrious 
of his predecessors, who used to say, " That victory should 
" be purchased with money, and not money saved at the 
" expense of victory." 

The ambassadors of Perseus and Gentius met with a fa- 
vourable reception at Rhodes. A decree was imparted to 
them, by which the republic had resolved to employ all their 
credit and power to oblige the two parties to make peace, 
and to declare against that which should refuse to accept 
.proposals for an accommodation. 

1 he Roman generals had each of them repaired to their 
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posts in the beginning of the spring; the consul to Macedo- 
nia, Octavius to Orea with the fleet, and Anicius into IUyrcs 

The success of the latter was as rapid as fortunate. He 
was to carry on the war against Gentius, and put an end to 
it before it was known at Rome that it was begun. Its dura- 
tion was only of thirty days. Having treated Scorda, the 
capital of the country, which had surrendered to him, with 
mat moderation, the other cities soon followed its example, 
Gentius himself was reduced to come and throw himself at 
Anicias's feet to implore his mercy ; confessing, with tears 
in his eyes, his fault, or rather folly, in having abandoned the 
party of the Romans. The praetor treated him with humani- 
ty. His first care was to take the ambassadors out of pri- 
son. He sent one of them, named Perpenna, to Rome, to 
carry the news of his victory, and some days after caused 
Gentius to be conducted thither, with his wife, children, bro- 
ther, and the principal lords of the country. The sight of 
such illustrious prisoners very much augmented the people's 
joy. Public thanksgivings were made to the gods, ana the 
temples were crowded with a vast concourse of persons of 
all sexes and ages. 

When Paulus iEmilius approached the enemy* he found 
Perseus, encamped near theses, at the foot of Mount Olym- 
pus, in places which seemed inaccessible. He had the Eni- 
peus in front, whose banks were very high ; and, on the side 
where he lay, he had thrown up strong intrenchments, with 
towers from space to space, on which were placed batiste, 
and other machines for .discharging darts and stones upon the 
enemy if they ventured to approach. Perseus had fortified 
himself in such a manner, as made him believe himself en- 
tirely secure, and cave him hopes of weakening, and at last 
repulsing Paulus JEmilius, by length of time, and the difficul- 
ties he would find in subsisting.his troops, and maintaining his 
ground, in a country already eaten up by the enemy. 

He did not know what kind of adversary he had to cope 
with. Paulus iEmilius employed his thoughts solely in pre- 
paring every thing for action, and was continually meditating 
expedients and measures for executing some enterprise with 
success. He began by establishing an exact and severe dis- 
cipline in his army, which he found corrupted by the licen- 
tiousness in which it had been suffered to live. He reformed 
several things, as well with regard to the arms of the troops, 
as the duty of centinels. It had been a custom amongst the 
soldiers to criticise their general, to examine all his actions 
amongst themselves, to prescribe his duties, and to point out 
What he ought or ought not to do. He spoke to them with 
resolution and dignity. He gave them to understand, that 
such discourses did not become a soldier, that he ought to 
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make only three things his business ; the care of his body, 
In order to render it robust and active ; that of his arms, to 
keep them always clean, and in good condition ; and that of 
his « provisions, that he might be always in readiness to 
march upon the first notice ; that for the rett, he ought to 
rely upon the goodness of the immortal gods, and the vigi- 
lance of his general. That for himself, he should omit nothing 
that might be necessary to give them occasion to evince 
their valour, and that they had only to take care to do their 
duty well, when the signal was given them. 

It is incredible how much they were animated by this dis- 
course. The old soldiers declared, that they had never 
known their duty aright till that day. A surprising change 
-was immediately observed in the camp. Nobody was idle 
in it. The soldiers were seen sharpening their swords, po- 
lishing their helmets, cuirasses, and shields ; practising an ac- 
tive motion under their arms ; whirling their javelins, and 
brandishing their naked swords ; in short, forming and inur- 
ing themselves in all military exercises ; so that it was easy 
to foresee, that upon the first opportunity they should have 
of coming to blows with the enemy, they were determined to 
conquer or die. 

- The camp was situated very commodfously, but wanted 
•water, which was a great inconvenience to the army. Pau- 
lus ^milius, whose thoughts extended to every thing, seeing 
Mount Olympus before him, very high and covered all over 
•with trees extremely green and flourishing, judged from the 
quantity and quality of those trees, that there must be springs 
of water in the caverns of the mountain, ami at the same 
time ordered openings to be made at the foot of it, and pits 
to be dug in the sand. * The surface was scarce broken up, 
When springs of water were seen to run, muddy at first, and 
in small quantities, but in a little while very clear, and in 
great abundance. This event, though natural, was looked 
upon by the soldiers as a singular favour of the gods, who 
had taken Paulus iEmilhis under their protection ; and made 
him more beloved and respected by them than before. 

When Perseus saw what passed in the Roman camp, the 
ardour of the soldiers, their active behaviour; and the various 
exercises by which they prepared themselves for combat, he 
began to be truly disquieted, and perceived plainly, that he 
had no longer to deal with a Licinius, an Hostiuus, or a 
3V1 arcius ; and that the Roman army was entirely changed 
together with the general. He redoubled his attention and 
application on his side, animated his soldiers, employed hhn- 

f 2?* e J 1 ? 1 "*" •oMfen sometime* carried prorinom for ten or twelve day*, 
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self hi forming them by different exercises, added new works, 
to the old, and used all means to secure hjs camp from dan- 
ger or insult. 

In the mean time came the news of the victory in Hlyria, 
and of the taking of the king with all his family. This 
caused incredible joy in the Roman army, and excited 
amongst the soldiers an inexpressible ardour to signalize 
themselves also on their side. For it is common, when two 
armies act in different parts, for the one to be unwilling to 
give place to the other, either in valour or dory. Perseus 
endeavoured at first to suppress this news, but his care to 
stifle it oply served to make it more public and certain. 
The alarm was general amongst his troops, who apprehend- 
ed the same fate. 

At this time arrived the Rhodian ambassadors, who came 
to make the same proposals to the army in regard to peace, 
that at Rome had so highly offended the senate. It is easy to 
judge in what manner they were received in the camp. Some, 
in the height of their anger, were for having them dismissed 
with insult. The consul thought the best way to express his 
contempt for them was to reply coldly, that he would give 
them an answer in fifteen days. To show how little he va- 
lued the pacific mediation of the Rhodians, he assembled his 
council to deliberate upon the means of entering upon action. 
It is probable, that the Roman army, which tbe year before 
penetrated into Macedonia, had quitted it, and returned into 
fhessaly ; perhaps upon account of provisions : for at pre- 
sent they consulted upon measures for opening a passage into 
Macedonia. Some, and those the oldest officers, were for 
attempting to force the enemy's intrenchments upon the banks 
of the Enipeus. They observed that the Macedonians, who 
the year before had been driven from higher and better for- 
tified places, could not sustain the charge of the Roman le- 
gions. Others were of opinion, that Octavius, with the fleet, 
should go to Thessalonica, and ravage the sea-coasts, in 
order to oblige the king, by that diversion, to detach part 
of his troops from the Enipeus, for the defence of his 
country, and thereby leave the passage open. It is highly 
important for an able and experienced general to have it in 
his power to choose what measures he pleases. Paulus iE- 
xnilras had quite different views. He saw that the Enipeus, 
as well from its natural situation as from the fortifications 
which had been added to it, was inaccessible. He knew be- 
sides, without mentioning the machines disposed on all sides, 
that the enemy's troops were much more expert than his 
own in discharging javelins and darts. To undertake the 
forcing of such impenetrable lines as those were, had been to 
expose his troops to inevitable slaughter; and a good general 
spares the blood of his soldiers, because he looks upon him- 
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self as their father, and believes it his duty to preserve thent 
as his children. He kept quiet, therefore, tor some days, 
♦without making the least movement. Plutarch says, that it 
■was believed there never was an example of two armies so 
numerous, that lay so long in the presence of each other, in 
Such profound peace, and so perfect a tranquillity. At any 
other time the soldiers would have murmured through ar- 
dour and impatience; but Paulus iEmilius had taught them to 
acquiesce in the conduct of their leader. 

At length, after diligent inquiry, and using all means for in- 
formation, he was told by two Perrhcebian merchants, whose 
prudence and fidelity he had experienced, that there was a 
•way through Perrhoebia, which led to Pythium, a town situ- 
ated upon the brow of a Mount Olympus : that this way 
was not of difficult access, but was well guarded. Perseus 
had sent thither a detachment of five thousand men. He 
conceived, that in causing an attack to be made in the night, 
and at unawares, by good troops, the enemy might be beaten 
from this post, and he take possession of it It was neces- 
sary therefore to amuse the enemy, and to conceal his real 
design. He sent for the praetor Octavius, and having open- 
ed himself to him, he ordered him to go with his fleet to He- 
raclea, and to take ten days' provisions with him for a thou- 
sand men ; in order to make Perseus believe, that he was 
foing to ravage the sea-coasts. At the same time, he made 
is son Fabius Maximus, then very young, with Scipio Na- 
sica, the son-in-law of Scipio Africanus, set out: he gave 
them a detachment of five thousand chosen troops, and or- 
dered them to march by the sea-side towards Heraclea, as 
if they were to embark there, according to what had been 
proposed in the council. When they arrived there, the prae- 
tor told them the consul's orders. As soon as it was night, 
quitting their route by the coast, they advanced without halt- 
ing towards Pythium, over the mountains and rocks, con- 
ducted by two Perrhcebian guides. It had been concluded, 
that they should arrive there the third day, before it was 
light. 

In the mean time Paulus itimilius, to amuse the enemy, 
and prevent his having any other thoughts, the next day m 
the morning detached his fight-armed troops, as if he intend- 
ed to attack the Macedonians. They came to a slight en- 
gagement in the very channel of the river, which was then 
very low. The banks on each side, from the top to the bed 
of the river, had a declivity of three hundred paces, and the 
stream was a thousand paces broad. The action passed in 
t he sight of the king and consul, who were each with his 

a The perpendicular height of Mount Olympus, where Pythium wfli sitnfttcJ* 
«** upvnrds of ten itadia, or ft mile and u uuftrtgn 
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troops in the front of their camps. The consul caused the. 
retreat to be sounded towards noon. The loss was almost 
equal on both sides. The next day the battle was renewed 
in the same manner, and almost at the same hour ; but it 
was warmer, and continued longer. The Romans had not 
only those upon their hands with whom they fought ; the- 
enemy, from the tops of the towers upon the banks, poured 
vollies of darts and stones upon them. The consul lost ma- 
ny more of his people this day, and made them retire late. 
The third day Paulus iEtnilius lay still, and seemed to design, 
to attempt a passage near the sea. Perseus did not suspect, 
in the least the danger that threatened him. 

Scipio arrived in the night of the third day near Pythium. 
His troops were very much fatigued, for which reason he- 
made them rest themselves the remainder of the night. Per- 
seus in the mean time was very Quiet. But on a sudden a. 
Cretan deserter, who had gone off from Scipio's troops, rous- 
ed him from his security, by letting him know the compass, 
the Romans had taken to surprise him. The king, terrified 
with the news, detached immediately ten thousand foreign- 
soldiers, with two thousand Macedonians, under the com- 
mand of Milo, and ordered them with all possible diligence, 
to take possession of an eminence, which the Romans had. 
still to pass, before they arrived at Pythium. He according- 
ly got thither before them. A very severe engagement en- 
sued upon this eminence, and the victory was tor some time 
in suspence. But the king's detachment at length gave 
way on all sides, and were put to the rout. Scipio pursued 
ihem vigorously, and led his victorious troops into the plain. 

When those who fled came to the camp of Perseus, they 
occasioned so great a .terror in it, that he immediately de- 
camped, and retired by his rear, overwhelmed with terror, 
and almost in despair. He held a great council, to delibe- 
rate upon the measures he was to pursue. The question 
-was, whether it was best to halt under the walls of Pydna, 
to try the chance of a battle, or to divide his troops among 
his towns, supply them well with provisions, and expect the 
enemy there, who could not subsist long in a country which 
he would take care to lay waste, and which could furnish 
neither forage for the horse, nor provisions for the men. The 
latter resolution was attended with great inconveniences, and 
betokened a prince reduced to the last extremity, and desti- 
tute of either hope or resource ; not to mention the hatred 
he would draw upon himself by ruining the country, which 
was to be not only commanded but executed in person by 
the king himself. Whilst Perseus, uncertain what to resolve, 
fluctuated in doubt, the principal officers represented to him, 
Qmthis army was much superior to ttytf q£ Oft &<&}** A 
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that his troops were determined to behave well, having their 
wives and children to defend ; that being himself witness of 
all their actions, and fighting at their head, they would be- 
have with double ardour, and give proofs of their valour in 
emulation of each other. These reasons re-animated the 
prince. He retired under the walls of Pydna, where he en- 
camped, and prepared for a battle. He forgot nothing that 
might conduce to the advantage of his ground, assigned eve- 
ry one his post, and gave all his orders with great presence 
of mind ; resolved to attack the Romans as soon as they ap- 
peared. 

The place where he encamped was a bare, level country, 
very fit for drawing up a great body of heavy-armed foot 
in battle. Upon the right and left there was a ridge of little 
hills, which, joining together, gave the light-armed foot and 
the archers a secure retreat, and also afforded them the 
means of concealing their march to surround the enemy, and 
to charge them m flank. The whole front of the army was 
covered by two small rivers, which had not much water at 
that time, in consequence of the season (for it was then about 
the end of summer), but whose steep banks would give the 
Romans great trouble, and break their ranks. 

Paulus iEmilius being arrived at Pythium, and having 
joined Scipio's detachment, marched down into the plain, and 
advanced in order of battle against the enemy ; keeping al- 
ways on the sea coast, for the convenience of having provi- 
sions brought in barks from the Roman fleet. But when he 
came in view of the Macedonians, and had considered the 
good disposition of their army, and the number of their 
troops, he halted to deliberate upon what he had to da . 

The young officers, full of ardour and impatience for the 
battle, advanced at the head of the troops, and came to him 
to entreat him to give battle without any delay. Scipio, 
whose boldness was increased by his late success upon 
Mount Olympus, distinguished himself above all the rest by 
his earnestness, and the urgency of his requst. He repre- 
sented to him, that the generals, his predecessors, had suf- 
fered the enemy to escape out of their hands by delays : 
that he was afraid Perseus would fly in the night, and they 
should be obliged to pursue him, with great danger and dif- 
ficulty, to the remotest parts of his kingdom, in making the 
army take great compasses, through defiles and forests, as 
had happened in the preceding years. He advised him 
therefore, whilst the enemy was in the open field, to attack 
him immediately, and not to let slip so fear an occasion of 
conquering him. 

«* Formerly," replied the consul to young Scipio, " I 
" thought as you do now, and one day you will think as I dev 
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" I shall give you the reasons of my conduct another time; 
" at present rely upon the discretion of. an old general.*' 
The young officer was silent, well convinced that the con- 
sul had good reasons for acting as he did. 

After having spoken thus, he commanded the troops, who 
were at the head of the army, in view of the enemy, to draw 
up in order of battle, and to present a front, as if they in- 
tended to engage. They were disposed, according to the 
custom of the a Romans, in three lines: at the same time, 
the pioneers, covered by those lines, were employed in form- 
ing a camp. As they were a great number, the work was 
soon completed. The consul made the battalions file off 
gradually, beginning with the rear, which was nearest the 
workmen, and drew off the whole army into the intrench- 
ments, without confusion, disorder, or being perceived by the 
enemy. The king, on his side, seeing the Romans declined 
fighting, retired also into his camp. 

It was an inviolable t law amongst the Romans, though 
they were to stay only one day or night in a place, to enclose 
themselves in a well-fortified camp : by that means they 
placed themselves out of the reach of insult, and avoided all 
surprise. The soldiers looked upon this military abode as 
their city ; the intrenchments served instead of walls, and 
the tents, of houses. In case of a battle, if the army were 
overcome, the camp served for their retreat and refuse; 
and, if victorious, they found it a place of quiet and security. 

The night being come, and the troops having taken their 
refreshment, whilst they had no other thoughts than of go- 
ing to rest, on a sudden the moon, which was then at full, 
and already very high, began to grow dark, and the light 
failing by little and little, it changed its colour several times, 
and was at length totally eclipsed. A tribune, called C. Sul- 
pithis Gallus, one of the principal officers of the army, hav- 
ing assembled the soldiers the day before with the consul's 
permission, had apprised them of the eclipse, and pointed 
out to them the exact moment when it would begin, and how 
long it would continue. The Roman soldiers therefore were 
not astonished at this accident ; they only believed that Sul- 
pitius had 'more than human knowledge. But the whole 
camp of the Macedonians were seized with horror and dread ; 
and it was whispered throughout all the army, that this pro- 
digy foretold the ruin of the king. 

The next day, Paulus iEmilius, who was a very religious 
observer of all the ceremonies prescribed for the sacrifices, 
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or rather very superstitious, employed himself in offering 
oxen to Hercules. He sacrificed twenty, one after another, 
-without finding any favourable sign in the entrails of those 
victims. At length, at the one and twentieth, he imagined 
he saw such as promised him the victory, if he only defend- 
ed himself, without attacking the enemy. At the same time 
he vowed a sacrifice to the same god of an hundred oxen, 
with public games. Having made an end of all these reli- 
gious ceremonies*, about nine in the morning he assembled his 
council. He had heard complaints of his slowness in attack- 
ing the enemy. He was anxious therefore to give this as- 
sembly an account of his conduct, especially out of regard 
for Scipio, to whom he had promised it. The reasons for his 
not having given battle the day before, were, first, because 
the enemy's army was much superior in number to his own, 
which he had been obliged to weaken considerably by the 
great detachment requisite to guard the baggage. In the 
second place, would it have been consistent with prudence 
to engage troops entirely fresh with his, exhausted as they 
were by a lone and painful march, by the excessive weight 
of their arms, by the heat of the sua, with which they had 
been almost broiled, and by thirst, which gave them almost 
insupportable pain ? In the last place, he insisted strongly on 
the indispensable necessity a good general was under, not to 
fight till he had a well-intrenched camp behind him, which 
might, in case of accident, serve the army for a retreat. He 
concluded his discourse with bidding them prepare for battle 
the same day. 

a We see here, that there isa wide difference between the 
duty of soldiers and subaltern officers, and that of a general ; 
the former have only to desire to engage, and behave well 
in battle ; but the general's business is to foresee, weigh, and 
compare every thing, in order to choose his measures with 
mature deliberation ; and frequently by a wise delay of some 
days, or even hours, he preserves an army, which an incon- 
siderate precipitation might have exposed to ruin. 
. Though the resolution for fighting had been taken on both, 
sides, it was, however, rather a kind of chance that drew 
on the battle, than the order of the generals, who were not 
in great haste on either side. Some Thracian soldiers charg- 
ed a party of Romans in their return from foraging ; seven 
hundred Ligurians ran to assist those foragers, The Mace- 
donians caused troops to advance, to support the Thracians ; 
the reinforcements on both sides continually increasing, the 
battle at length became general. 

a Difiift iattrouKitawi daeoque muni* IfilHibui topidiiiem p«gnUMtt 
connsnire ; duces ptondendo, conndmj w to, cwmwwne tepiitft fwm temftritalb 
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It is a misfortune that we have lost the passage of Polybi- 
ua, and after him of Livy, which describes the order of this 
baUle. This puts it out of my power to give a just idea of 
it, what Plutarch says being quite different from the little 
which remains of it rti Livy. 

In the beginning of the charge, the Macedonian phalanx 
distinguished themselves from all the king's troops in a par- 
ticular manner. Upon which Paulus jEmilius advanced to 
the front ranks* and found, that the Macedonians, who form- 
ed the head of the phalanx, drove the points of their pikes 
into the shields of his soldiers in such a manner, that the lat- 
ter, whatever efforts they made, were unable to reach them 
with their swords ; and he saw, at the same time, that the 
whole front line of the enemy joined their bucklers, and pre- 
sented their pikes. This rampart of brass, and forest of 
pikes, impenetrable to his legions, filled him with astonish- 
ment and terror. He often spoke afterwards of the impres- 
sion that dreadful sight made upon him, so strong as to make 
hh» doubt the success of the battle. But, not to discourage 
his troops, he concealed from them his anxiety, and, appear- 
ing with a gay and serene countenance, rode through all the 
ranks without helmet or cuirass, animating them with his 
expressions, and much more by his example. The gene- 
ral, more than sixty years of age, was seen exposing him- 
self to danger and fatigue like a young officer. 

The Pelignlans, a people of Italy, who had attacked the 
Macedonian phalanx, not being able to break it with their 
utmost endeavours, one of their officers took the standard of 
his company, and tossed it into the midst of the enemy. The 
rest threw themselves, in consequence, like desperate men. 
Upon that battalion. Astonishing actions of valour ensued 
cm both sides, with a most dreadful slaughter. The Pelig- 
fijahs endeavoured to cut the pikes of the Macedonians with 
their swords, or to push them back with their bucklers ; 
striving sometimes to pul) them out of their hands, or to turn 
them aside, in order to open themselves an entrance between 
them. But the Macedonians, always keeping close order, i 
and holding their pikes in both hands, presented that iron 
rampart, and gave such violent strokes to those that rushed 
upon them, that, piercing shields and cuirasses, they laid the 
boldest of the Pelignians dead, who, without any caution, 
continued to throw themselves, headlong, like wild beasts, 
upon the spears of their enemies, and to hurry upon a death 
they saw before their eyes. 

The whole front line being thus put into disorder, the se- 
cond was discouraged, and oegan to fell back. They did 
not indeed fly ; but, instead of advancing, they retreated to- 
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wards Mount * Olocris. When Paulus ^Emilius saw that, 
he tore his clothes, and was struck with extreme sorrow to 
see, upon the first troops having given way, that the Ro- 
mans were afraid to face the phalanx. It presented a front 
covered thick with pikes, and close as an impenetrable in- 
trenchment ; and, continuing invincible, it could neither be 
broken nor opened. But at length the inequality of the 
ground, and the great extent of the front of battle, not ad- 
mitting the enemy to continue every where that line of buck- 
lers and pikes, Paulus iEmilius observed the Macedonian 
phalanx was obliged to leave openings and intervals, and that 
it fell back on one side, whilst it advanced on the other ; as 
must necessarily happen in great armies, when the troops, 
not always acting with the same vigour, fight also with <BC- 
ferent success. 

Paulus Almilius, as an able general, who knew how to 
improve all advantages, dividing his troops into platoons, gave 
orders for them to fall into the void spaces of the enemy's 
line, and to attack them no longer in front by a general charge, 
but by small detachments, and in different places at the same 
time. This order, given so critically, occasioned the gaining 
of the battle. The Romans immediately fell into the void 
spaces, and thereby put it out of the enemy's power to use 
their long pikes, charging them in flank and rear, where they 
were uncovered. The phalanx was broken in an instant, 
and all its force, which consisted solely in its union, and the 
weight of the whole body together, vanished and disappeared. 
When they came to fight man to man, or platoon to platoon, 
the Macedonians with their short swords struck upon the 
Roman shields, which were very strong and solid, aud co- 
vered them almost from head to foot ; on the contrary, they 
opposed small bucklers against the swords of the Romans, 
which were heavy and strong, and handled with such force 
and vigour, that they scarce discharged a blow which did not 
either cut deep, or make shields and armour fly in pieces, and 
draw blood. The phalanx, having lost their adventage,and 
being taken on their weak side, resisted with great difficulty, 
and were at length overthrown. 

The king of Macedonia, abandoning himself to his fear, • 
rode off full speed in the beginning of the battle, and retired 
into the city of Pydna, under pretence of going to offer a 
sacrifice to Hercules ; as if, says Plutarch, Hercules was a 
god that would receive the sacrifices of abject cowards, or 
give ear to unjust vows ; for it is not just that he should be 
victorious, who durst hot face his enemy : whereas, the same 
god received the prayer of Paulus iErailius, because he askejl 

a That mountain m erktentlj part of Olympus 
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victory with sword in hand* and invoked his aid white he 
fought valiantly. 

It was in the attack of the phalanx where the battle was • 
warmest, and where the Romans found the greatest resis- 
tance* It was there also, that the son of Cato, Paulas A£mi- 
lius's son-in-law, after having done prodigies of valour, un- 
happily lost his sword, which slipped oat of his hand. Upon 
this accident, quite distracted ana inconsolable, he ran through 
the ranks, and assembling a body of brave and resolute young 
soldiers, he rushed headlong and furious upon the Macedo- 
nians. After extraordinary efforts, and a most bloody slaugh- 
ter, they made the latter give way, and remaining masters 
of theground,they proceeded to search for the sword, which 
they found at last with great difficulty under heaps of arms 
and dead bodies. Transported with that good fortune, and 
raising shouts of victory, the* fell with new ardour upon such 
of the enemv as yet stood firm : so that at length the three 
thousand Macedonians who remained, and were a distinct 
body from the phalanx, were entirely cut to pieces ; not a 
man of them quitting his rank, or ceasing to fight to the last 
moment of his life. 

After the defeat of this body, all the rest fled ; and so 
great a number of them were killed, that the whole plain, 
to the foot of the mountain, was covered with the dead, and 
the next day; when the Romans passed the river Leucus, 
they found the waters still stained with blood. It is said 
that upwards of five-and-twenty thousand men on the side 
of the Macedonians perished in this battle. The Romans 
lost only an hundred, and made eleven or twelve thousand 
prisoners. The cavalry, which had no share in this battle, 
seeing the foot put to the rout, had retired ; and the Ro- 
mans, whose fury was principally directed against the pha- 
lanx, did not think at that time of pursuing them. 

This great battle was decided so suddenly, that the charge, 
which began at three in the afternoon, was followed by the 
victory before four. The rest of the day was employed in 
the pursuit, which was carried very fer ; so that the troops 
did not return till late in the night. All the servants in the 
army went out to meet their masters with great shouts of 
joy, and conducted them with torches to the camp, where 
they had made illuminations, and covered the tents with 
wreaths of «ivy, and crowns of laurel. 

fiat in the midst of hk great victory the general was in 
extreme affliction; Of the twosonshe had in the battle, the 
youngest, who was but seventeen years old, and whom he 

a Thii wat a custom among the Romans- Caemt writes iu toe third book of 
the eivil war, that he taunt u* Pompey't camp the tent* of Lemuioa, ami mow 
omen, covered with iry. L. atiam Leotnli et aaasnUenun taJMrmwolt piote^ 
tahedera. 
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loved with most tenderness, because he had already gimp 
great hopes of himself, did not appear. The camp was in 
an universal alarm, and the cries ofioy were changed iatp a 
mournful silence. They searched for him with torches 
amongst the dead, but to no purpose. At length, when the 
night was very far advanced, and they despaired of ever 
seeing him more, he returned from the pursuit, attended only 
by two or three of his comrades, all covered with the blood 
otthe enemy. Paulus iEmilius thought he had recovered 
him from the dead, and did not begin to taste the joy of bis 
victory till that moment. He was reserved for other tears, 
and ruins no less to be deplored. The young Roman* of 
whom we speak, was the second Scipio, who was afterwards 
called Africanus, and Numantinus, from having destroyed 
Carthage and Nuraantia. He was adopted by the son of 
Scipio, the conqueror of Hannibal. The consul immediately 
dispatched three couriers of distinction (of whom his son Fa- 
tiius was one) to carry the news of this victory to Rome. 

In the mean time Perseus, continuing his flight, had passed 
the city of Pydna, and endeavoured to gain Pella with all 
his cavalry, which had escaped from the battle without 
striking a blow. The foot-soldiers that fled in disorder, 
meeting them upon the road, reproached them in the sharp- 
est terms, calling them cowards and traitors ; and, carrying 
their resentment further, they pulled them off their horses, 
and wounded a great number of them. The king, who 
dreaded the consequences of that tumult, quitted the high 
road, and, that he might not be known, folded up his royal 
mantle, put it behind him, took the diadem from ms head, 
and carried it in his hand ; and in order to discourse with his 
friends with the more ease, he alighted, and led his horse in 
his hand. Several of those who attended him took different 
voutes from his, under various pretexts ; less to avoid the 
pursuit of the enemy, than to shun the fury of their prince, 
■whose defeat had only served to irritate and inflame his na- 
tural ferocity. Of all his courtiers, three only remained with 
him, and those all foreigners. Evander of Crete, whom he 
had employed to assassinate king Eumenes, was one of them. 
He retained his fidelity for him to the last. 

When he arrived about midnight in Pella, he stabbed two 
of his treasurers with his own hands, for being so bold as to 
represent to him the faults he had committed, and with ill- 
timed freedom to give him their advice upon what was ne- 
cessary to be done for the retrieving his affairs. This cruel 
treatment of two of the principal officers of his court, who 
had failed only out of an imprudent and ill-timed zeal, entire- 
ly lost him the affection of every one. Alarmed by the al- 
most universal desertion of his officers and courtiers, hedtf 
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dottbink himself safe at Pella, and left it the same night to 
•goto AmphipoHs, carrying along with him the greatest part 
of lib treasures. When he arrived there, he sent deputies 
toPaalus iEmilius to implore his mercy. From Amphipo- 
lis lie went into the island of Samothracia^ and took refuge 
kfrthe temple of Castor and Pollux. All the cities of Ma- 
cedonia opened their gates to the victor, and made their sub- 



The consul, having quitted Pvdna, arrived the next day 
at Pella, the happy situation ot which he admired. The 
king's treasures had been kept in this city : but only the 
three hundred talents he had sent to Gentius, king of Thrace, 
-and* afterwards caused to be brought back, were found there. 
PaoJus iEmilius, having been informed that Perseus was in 
-Samothracia, repaired to Amphipolis in order to pass from 
thence into that island. 

. a He was encamped at * Sires in the country of the Odo- 
maotes, when he received a letter from Perseus, which was 
presented to him by three deputies of inconsiderable birth 
and condition. He could not forbear shedding tears when 
be reflected upon the uncertainty of human affairs, of which, 
the present condition of Perseus was a sensible example. Butv 
when he saw this title and inscription upon the letter, " Per- 
** ecus the king, to the consul Paulus iftmilius, greeting;" 
the stupid ignorance of his condition in which that prince 
seemed to be, extinguished in him all sense of compassion ; 
and though the tenor of the letter was couched in an humble 
and suppliant style, and little consistent with the royal digni- 
ty, he dismissed the deputies without an answer. How^ 
haughty were these proud republicans, to degrade an un- 
fortunate king immediately in this manner ! Perseus perceiv- 
ed -what name he was henceforth to forget. He wrote a se- 
cond letter, to which he only put his name, without the ad } 
ditton of his quality. He demanded that commissioners 
should be sent to treat with him, which was granted. This 
negotiation had no effect ; because, on the one side, Perseus 
would not renounce the royal dignity, and Pauius iEmilius, 
on the other, insisted that he should submit his fate entirely 
to the determination of the Roman people. 

During this time, the proetor Octavius, who commanded 
the fleet, arrived at £amothracia. He did not take Perseus 
by force out of that asylum, through respect to the gods who 
presided in it; but he endeavoured by promises and threats 
to induce him to quit it, and surrender himself to the Ro- 
mans. His endeavours were ineffectual. 

A young Roman (named Acilius), either of himself or in 

a TAr. J. xlv. iv 3-0 Plut in P*d. Ami* p. **>, **>, 
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concert with the pwrtor, took another course to draw tte 
king out of his sanctuary. Having entered the assembly of 
the Samothracians, which was then held, he said to them : 
*' Is it a truth, or without foundation, that your island is held 
" a sacred and inviolable asylum throughout all its extent?" 
Upon being answered by all present, that it was undoubted* 
ly so : '• How then," continued he, "do you suffer its sanc- 
" tity to be violated by an homicide, contaminated with the 
" blood of king Eumenes? And as all religious ceremonies 
41 begin by the exclusion of those whose hands are impute, 
" how can you suffer your temple to be profaned and defil- 
•• ed by the presence of an infamous murderer?" This ac- 
cusation was directed against Perseus; but the Satnothra- 
cians chose rather to apply it to Evander, whom all the 
world knew to have been the agent in the intended assassina- 
tion of Eumenes. They sent therefore to tell the king, that 
Evander was accused of assassination, and that he must ap- 
pear, according to the custom of their sanctuary, to justify 
himself before the judges ; or, if he was afraid to do that, 
that he should take measures for his safety, and quit the 
temple. The king, having sent for Evander, advised him in 
the strongest terms not to submit to that trial. He had bis 
reasons for giving this advice, apprehending he would de- 
clare that the assassination had been undertaken by his or- 
der : he therefore gave him to understand, that the only me- 
thod he could take was to kill himself. Evander seemed at 
first to consent to it ; and professing that he had rather die 
by poison than the sword, he intended to make his escape by 
flight. The king was aware of that design, and fearing the 
Samothracians would let the weight of their resentment fall 
on him, as having withdrawn the. offender from the punish- 
ment he deserved,' he ordered him to be killed. This was 
polluting the sanctuary with a new crime ; but he corrupted 
the principal magistrate with presents of money, who declar- 
ed in the assembly that Evander had laid violent hands upon 
himself. 

The prsetor, not being able to persuade Perseus to unit 
his asylum, could do no more than deprive htm of all means 
to embark and make his escape. However, notwithstanding 
his precautions, Perseus gained secretly a certain Cretan, 
called Oroandes, who had a merchant ship, and prevailed 
upon him to receive him on board, with all his treasures ; 
they amounted to two thousand talents, that is, to about three 
hundred thousand pounds. But, from his extreme suspicion, 
he did not dispossess himself of the whole; he sent only a 
part of it to the ship, and reserved the rest of it to be carried 
on board with himself. The Cretan, following the genius of 
Wo country upon this occasion, shipped ail the gold and sil- 
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ver that had been sent him in the evening, and let Perseus 
know, that he had only to. come to the port at midnight with 
his children, and such of his people as were absolutely neces- 
sary to attend his person. 

Theappointed time approaching, Perseus, with infinite diffi- 
culty, crept through a very narrow window, crossed a garden, 
and got out through a ruinous house, with his wife and son. 
The remainder of his treasures followed him. His grief and 
despair were inexpressible, when he was informed that Oro- 
andes, with his rich freight, was under sail. He had intrust" 
ed bis other children to Ion of Thessalonica, who had been 
his favourite, and betrayed him in his misfortunes; for he 
delivered up his children to Octavhis ; which was the prin- 
cipal cause that induced Perseus to put himself into the pow- 
er of those who had his children in their hands. 

He accordingly surrendered himself and Philip his son to 
the prwtor Octavius, who made him embark, in order to his 
being carried to the consul ; having first apprised him of his 
coming. Paulus iEmilius sent his son-in-law Tubero to meet 
him. Ferseus, in a mourning habit, entered the camp, at- 
tended only by his son. The consult who waited for him with 
a sufficiently numerous train, upon his arrival, rose from his 
seat, and, advancing some few steps, offered him his hand. 
Perseus threw himself at his feet; but he raised him imme- 
diately, and would not suffer him to embrace his knees. Hav- 
ing introduced him into his tent, he made him sit down, fac- 
ing those who formed the assembly. 

He began by asking him, " What cause of discontent had 
M induced him to enter with so much animosity into a war 
" with the Roman people, that exposed himself and his king- 
" dom to the greatest dangers ?" As, instead of the answer 
which every body expected, the king, fixinghis eyes upon 
the ground, and shedding tears, kept silence, Paulus JBrnili-' 
us continued to this effect: " Had you ascended the throne a 
" youth, I should be less surprised at your being ignorant of 
«• what it was to have the Roman people for your friends or 
" enemies : but having been present in the war made by 
" your father against us, and certainly remembering the 
" peace, which we have punctually observed on our side, 
" now could you prefer war, rather than peace, with a peo- 
*' pie, whose force in the former, and fidelity in the latter* 
** you had so well experienced P' Perseus, making no more- 
answer to this reproach than he had done to the first ques- 
tion : ** In whatsoever manner, notwithstanding." resumed 
the consul, " these aflairs have happened, whether they are 
™ the effects of error, to which all mankind are liable, or of 
"chance; or of that fatal destiny which superintends all 
* things, take courage. The clemency with which the Re* 
• 
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" man people have behaved towards many other kings and 
44 nations, ought to inspire you, I do not say with some hope 
" only, bat with almost entire confidence, that you wiflmeet 
" with the same treatment" He spoke this in Greek to 
Perseus : then, turning towards the Romans, « ** You see, 1 * 
said he, in his own langauge, " a great example of the in* 
" constancy of human affairs, ft is toyou, principally , young 
" Romans, I address this discourse. The uncertainty of what 
*• may happen to us every day, ought to teach us never to 
•• treat any one with insolence and cruelty in our prosperity, 
•• nor rely too much upon our present advantages. The proa 
•' of real merit and true valour is neither to be too elate in 
** good, nor too dejected in bad fortune." Paulus iEmilius, 
having dismissed the assembly, charged Tubero with the 
care of the king. He invited him that day to his table, and 
ordered him to be treated with all the honours his present 
condition would admit. 

The apmy went afterwards into winter-quarters. Amphl- 
polis received the greatest part of the troops ; the rest were 
distributed into the neighbouring cities. Thus ended the war 
between the Romans ano> Perseus, which had continued four 
years, and with it a kingdom so illustrious both in Europe 
and Asia. * Perseus had reigned eleven years. He was | 
reckoned « the fortieth king from Caranus, who was the first 
that reigned in Macedonia. So important a conquest cost 
Paulus /Emilius only fifteen days. ' 

The kingdom of Macedonia had been very obscure till thf 
time of Philip, son of Amyntas. Under that prince, and by I 
his great exploits, it made considerable acquisitions, which 
did not extend, however, beyond the bounds of Europe ; he | 
annexed to it a part of Thrace and Illyria, and acquired a . 
kind of empire over all Greece. It afterwards extended in- 1 
to Asia : and, in the thirteen years of the reign of Alexan- 
der, subjected all the provinces of which the vast empire of 
the Persians was composed, and carried its victorious arms ' 
to the extremities of the earth ; I mean, to Arabia on one 
side, and the Indies on the other. This empire of Macedo- 
nia, the greatest that had been in the world, divided, or ra-j 
ther torn into different kingdoms after the death of Akxan 
der, by his successors, who each took part to himself; sob 

a Exemphim imitne eeiniti* inquit, mutetBonit reran hmneanrui*- . ,. 
hoc preeipue die©, Tavern*. Ideo in seeundis rebut, nihil in qaaMfpam • 
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sisted daring something more than an hundred and fifty years, 
from the exalted height to which the victorious arms of that 
prince had raised it, to the entire ruin of Macedonia. Such 
was the period of the so-much boasted exploits of that fa- 
mous conqueror, the terror and admiration of the universe ; 
or, to speak more justly, the example of the most vain and 
most frantic ambition the world ever knew. 

The three deputies, whom Paulus iEmilius had sent to 
Rome, to carry thither the news of his victory over Per- 
seus, used all possible diligence on their journey. But, long 
before their arrival, and only the fourth day after the battle, 
whilst the games were celebrating in their Circus, it was 
whispered about, that a battle had been fought in Macedo- 
nia, and Perseus entirely defeated. This news was attended 
with clapping of hands and cries of victory throughout the 
whole Circus. But, when the magistrates, after a strict in- 
quiry, had discovered that it was a rumour, without either 
author or foundation, that false and short-lived joy ceased, 
and left only a secret hope, that it was perhaps the presage 
of a victory, which either was already or would soon be 
obtained* 

The arrival of the deputies put Rome out of pain. They 
were informed, that Perseus had been entirely defeated ; that 
he was flying, and could not escape falling into the hands of 
the victor. The people's joy, which had been suspended 
till then, broke out immoderately. The deputies read a 
circumstantial narrative of the battle, first in the senate, and 
afterwards in the assembly of the people* Public prayers 
and sacrifices were decreed, and all the temples filled in anv 
instant with infinite crowds of people of every age and sex, 
who went thither to return thanks to the gods for the signal 
protection which they had vouchsafed to the republic. 

After the nomination of new consuls, at Rome, the com- 
mand of the army in Macedenia was continued to Paulus 
£milius, and of that in Ulyria to L. Anicius : ten commis- 
sioners were then appointed to regulate affairs in Macedonia, 
and five for Ulyria. The senate, before they set out, regu- 
lated their commission in part. It was decreed, in particu- 
lar, that the Macedonians and IUyrians should be declared 
free, in order that all nations might know, that the end of 
the oman arms was not to subject' free people, but to de- 
liver such as were enslaved ; so that the one, under the pro- 
tection of the Roman name, might always retain their liberty, 
and the other, who were under the rule of kings, might be 
treated With more lenity and justice by them in consideration, 
for the Romans ; or that, whenever war should arise be- 
tween those kings and the Roman people, the nations might 

a A.M.H37. Ant*J.CH7. Liv,l xlv.n -17,1s. 
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know, that the issue of those wars would be victory for the 
Romans, and liberty for them. The senate also abolished 
certain duties upon the mines and land estates, because those 
duties could not be collected but by the ministry of farmers 
of the taxes, commonly called publicans ; and that, where- 
over such « sort of farmers are suffered, the laws are of no 
force, and the people are always oppressed. They estab- 
lished a general council for the nation, lest the populace 
should cause the liberty granted them by the senate to de- 
generate into a destructive licentiousness. Macedonia was 
divided into four regions, each of which had a distinct coun- 
cil, and were to pay the Romans one moiety of the tributes 
which they had been aecustomed to pay their kings. These 
were in part the orders with which the commissioners of 
Macedonia were charged. Those for Illvria had almost the 
same instructions, and arrived there first. After having 
communicated their commission to the pro-praetor Amckis, 
who came to Scodra to meet them, they summoned an as- 
sembly of the principal persons of the nation. Anicius, hav- 
ing ascended his tribunal, declared to them, that the senate 
and people of Rome granted liberty to the IUyrians, and that 
the garrison should be withdrawn from all the cities and forts 
of the country as soon as possible. As to some nations, who 
either before or during the war had declared for the Romans, 
an exemption from all taxes was added to their liberty ; and 
all the rest were discharged from one half of the imposts 
formerly paid to the kings. Illyria was divided into three 
regions or parts, which had each of them their public coun- 
cil and magistrates. 

6 Before the deputies for Macedonia arrived there, Paulas 
iEmilius, who was at leisure, visited, during the autumn, the 
most celebrated cities of Greece, to see those things with his 
own eyes which all the world talked of without knowing 
them. Having left the command of the camp to Sulpicius | 
Gallus, he set out with a small train, accompanied by young 
Scipio, his son, and Athenxus, king Eumcnes*s brother. 

He passed through Thessaly, in his way to Delphos»the , 
most celebrated oracle in the universe. The multitude and | 
value of the presents, statues, vases, and tripods, with which , 
that temple was filled, surprised him extremely. He there | 
offered a sacrifice to Apollo, Having seen a great square 
pillar of white marble, on which a golden statue of Perseus 
was to have been placed, he caused his own to be set upon it, 
saying, " That the vanquished ought to give place to die 
•• victors." 

a Et uhi pubUcaniu est, ibi tut jut publicum vinom, wit 
nolUu eue. lir. 
Aliv...xlT.n»»,S8. Pity « ftwL JfaiL p.tm 
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"fre saw at Lebadia the temple of Jupiter, surnamed Tro- 
pftonius, and the entrance of the cavern, into which those 
-who consulted the a oracle descended. He offered a sacri- 
fice to Jupiter, and the goddess Hercynna, who was believed 
to be the daughter of Trophonius. 

At Chalcis he gratified his curiosity in seeing the Euripusv 
and the ebb and now of the sea, which is there very frequent 
and extraordinary. 

From thence ne went to the city of Aulis, from which 
port the famous fleet of Agamemnon formerly set sail for 
i roy. He made a visit to the temple of Diana in that 
place, upon whose altar that king of kings sacrificed his 
daughter Iphigenia, to obtain a properous voyage fronTthe 
goddess. 

After having passed through Oropus in Attica, where the 
soothsayer Araphilocus was nonoured as a god, he came to 
Athens^ a city celebrated for its ancient renown, where 
abundance of objects presented themselves to his view, well 
capable of inspiring and gratifying his curiosity : the citadel, 
the ports, the walls which joined the Piraeus to the city, the 
arsenals for the navy, erected by illustrious generals, the 
statues of gods and men, in which it was hard to know whe- 
ther the materials or art were most worthy of admira- 
tion. He did not forget to offer a sacrifice to Minerva, the 
tutelary goddess of the citadeL 

Whilst Paulus &milius was in that citv, he demanded of 
the Athenians an excellent philosopher to finish the education 
of his children, and a fine painter to design the ornaments of 
his triumph. They immediately cast their eyes upon Metro- 
dorus, who excelled both in philosophy and painting; a very 
singular and extraordinary praise, which was confirmed by 
experience and the approbation of Paulus &milius. We 
here see the attention paid by the great men of antiquity to 
the education of their children. The sons of that Roman ge- 
neral were then of some age, the youngest of the two, who 
made the campaign in Macedonia with his father, being at 
that time seventeen years old. He thought it necessary, how- 
ever, to have a philosopher with them, capable of forming 
both their minds by the study of the sciences, and their man- 
ners by that of moral virtue, which of all studies is the most 
important, and yet the most neglected. To know what are the 
effects of such an education, we have only to consider the 
future greatness of the youngest of the two sons of this con- 
sul, who inherited the name and merit of Scipio Africanus, 
his grandfather by adoption, and of Paulus iEmilius, his 
natural father : who ruined Carthage and Numantia ; who 
distinguished himself as much by his acquaintance with po- 

a For an tccottnl of ft* «•*!•, Mt IiT. books, chap, tit- Met U. 
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lite learning and the sciences, as by his military valour ; who 
reckoned it an honour to have Polybius the historian, Pa- 
nstius the philosopher, and Terence the poet, for his friends 
and companions ; who, in a word, to use the terms of a 
« writer of excellent judgment, never said, did, or thought, 
stay thing unworthy of a Roman. Paulus iEmilius, having 
found the precious treasure he sought, in the person of Me- 
trodorus,left Athens well satisfied. 

He arrived in two days at Corinth. The citadel and isth- 
mus were an agreeable sight to him. The first, which was 
situated upon the top of a mountain, abounded with streams 
and fountains of exceedingly pure water ; and the isthmus, 
which separated by a very narrow neck of land two neigh- 
bouring seas, the one on the east, and the other on the west 
of it. 

Sicyon and Argos, two very illustrious cities, werethenext 
ih his way, and afterwards Epidaurus, less opulentethan the 
two others, but well known from the famous temple of JEs- 
©ulapius, where at that time were to be seen an infinite mul- 
titude of rich presents, the offerings of sick persons, out of 
gratitude for the cures they imagined they had received from 
that god. 

Sparta was not distinguished by the magnificence of its 
buildings, but by the wisdom of its laws, customs, and disci- 
pline. 

Having taken Megalopolis in his way, he arrived at Olym- 
pa, where he saw abundance «f things worthy of admiration; 
put when he cast his eyes upon the statue of Jupiter, Phidias'S 
master-piece, he was as much struck, says Livy, as if he had 
seen the god himself, and tried out, that "This Jupiter 
^ 4 of Phidias was the exact Jupiter of b Homer." Imagining 
himself in the Capitol, he offered a more solemn sacrifice 
here than he had done any where else. 

Having made the tour of Greece in this manner, without 
giving himself any trouble to know people's thoughts in re- 
gard to Perseus, that he might avoid giving the allies any 
cause of discontent, he returned to Demetrias. He had 
met on his way a number of iEtolians, who came to inform 
him of an unhappy accident which had befallen their city. 
He ordered them to attend him at Amphipolis. Having re- 
ceived advice, that the ten commissioners had already pass- 
ed the sea, he quitted all other afiairs, and went to meet 
them at Apollonia, which was only one day's journey from 



fatcrc 1. i.e. jui. 

mJl~ r ° h L * ve «° *e n expressed the idea of Homer, is highly to the prime of 
Phidias ; but the having m well cantcival all the maicstv el' the get is m«& 
«*re to that of Hewer, * ^ 
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Amphxpob's. He was very much surprised to meet Pcracus 
there, whom his guards suffered to go about with abundance 
of liberty, for which he afterwards warmly reproved Sulpi* 
cius, to whose care he had confided that important urisooer. 
He put him, with Philip his son, into the hands otPosthu- 
mius, with orders to guard him better: For his daughter 
and younger son, he caused them to be brought from Samo- 
thracia to Amphipolis, where he ordered such care to be 
taken of them as their birth and condition required. 

« The commissioners being come thither, as had been agreed' 
oa by them, and having entered the chamber of the assembly* 
where a great number' of Macedonians were present, he 
took his seat on his tribunal, and after having caused silence 
to be proclaimed by the crier, Paulus jErrulius repeated in 
Latin the regulations made by the senate and by (umsel^ in 
conjunction with the commissioners, relating to Macedonia. 
The principal articles were, that Macedonia was declared 
free; that it should pay the Romans only half the tribute 
paid the king, which was fixed at the sum of an hundred 
talents, or an hundred thousand crowns ; that it should have 
a public council composed of a certain number of senators, 
wherein all affairs should be discussed and adjudged ; that it 
should be divided for the future into four regions or districts, 
that each should have their' council, in which their particular 
affairs should be examined; and that no person should con- 
tract marriage, or purchase lands or houses out of their own 
district. Several other articles of less importance were an- 
nexed to these* The praetor Octaviqs, who was present in 
this assembly, explained the several articles in Greek, as 
Paulus ^Emilius pronounced them in Latin. The article of 
liberty, and that of the diminution of tribute, gave the Ma- 
cedonians exceeding pleasure, who little expected them : 
nut they looked upon the division of Macedonia into different 
regions, that were not to have their usual intercourse with 
each other, like the rending a body in pieces, by separating 
its members, which have no life, nor subsist but in their mu- 
tual support of each other. 

b The consul afterwards gave audience to the /EtoHans^ 
I shall relate elsewhere the subject of it. 

* After those foreign affairs were settled, Paulus iEmiliua 
recalled the Macedonians into the assembly, in order to put 
the last hand; to his regulations. He spoke at first on the 
subject of the senators who were to compose the public 
council, wherein the national affairs were to be transacted, 
and the choice of them was left to the people. A list was 
then read of the principal persons of the country, who were 
tone sent into Italy, with such of their children as had at- 

«Wt.L*1t.».»,30. #Ut.Ux1t.p.31, cftid.ii.3S. 
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taioed the age of fifteen. This article seemed very hard at 
flrst; but it was soon perceived, that it had been, resolved 
upon only for the better security of the people's liberty. 
For this list included the great lords, generals of the army, 
commanders of the fleet, all such as had any office at the 
court, or had been employed in embassies, with many other 
officers accustomed to pay their court to the king in the ab- 
ject manner of slaves, and to command others with insolence. 
These were all rich persons, who lived at a great expense, 
had magnificent equipages, and would not easily be reduced 
to a quite different kind of life, in which liberty makes the 
whole people equal, and subjects all to the laws. They 
were therefore all ordered to quit Macedonia, and transport 
themselves into Italy, upon pain of death for such as diso- 
beyed. The regulations made for Macedonia by Paulus 
JEmilras were so reasonable, that they did not seem calcu- 
lated for conquered enemies, but for faithful allies, with 
whom there was every reason to be satisfied ; and the ef- 
fects, from which the nature of laws are best known, proved, 
that there was nothing to be amended in the institutions of 
that wise magistrate. 

a To these serious affairs succeeded a celebration of games, 
for which preparations had long been making, and to which 
care had been taken to invite all the most considerable per- 
sons in the cities of Asia and Greece. The Roman gene- 
ral offered magnificent sacrifices to the gods, and gave su- 
perb feasts ; the king's treasures supplying him abundantly 
with the means of defraying such great expenses ; but for 
the good order and fine taste observable in them, he was b- 
debted solely to himself. For having so many thousands to 
receive, he displayed so nice a discernment, and so exact a 
knowledge of the quality of all the guests, that every one 
was lodged, placed, and treated, according tc his rank and 
merit ; and there was nobody who had not reason to praise 
his politeness and affability. The Greeks could not suffici- 
ently express their admiration, that even in games, till then 
unknown to the. Romans, he should evince so accurate a 
judgment and attention ; and that a man employed in the 
greatest, should not neglect the least propriety in small af- 
fairs. 

He had caused all the spoils that he did not think fit to 
carry to Rome to be piled up in one great heap ; bows, qui- 
vers, arrows, javelins, in a word, arms of all sorts ; and 
caused them to be arranged in the form of trophies. With 
a torch in his hand, he set fire to them first himself as his 
principal officers did after hkn. 

He afterwards exposed to' the view of the spectators, npoa 
«Phrt.tnPMLAmil.p.S70, Hr. L xtr. a. 32. 
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a plate raised expressly for the occasion, all that was rich- 
est and most magnificent in the spoils he had taken in Mace- 
donia, and which were to be carried to Rome ; rich furni- 
ture, statues, and paintings by the greatest masters, vessels 
of gold, silver, copper, and ivory. Never had Alexandria, 
in the time of its greatest opulence, beheld any thing like 
what was now exhibited. 

But the highest satisfaction Paulas iEmUtas received from 
his magnificence, and which was still more grateful to self- 
love, was to see, that in the midst of so many extraordinary 
objects and curious sights, nothing was thought so wonder- 
ful, or so worthy of attention and admiration as himself. And 
as people were surprised at the fine order of his table, he 
said, with an air of pleasantry, that the same genius which 
was necessary in disposing a battle, would serve also in re- 
gulating a feast ; in the first, it rendered an army formida- 
ble to enemies ; in the latter, an entertainment agreeable to 
guests. 

His disinterestedness and magnanimity were no less prais- 
ed than his magnificence and politeness ; for he never so 
much as saw the gold and silver found amongst the king's 
treasures, which amounted to very great sums, but ordered 
it all to be delivered to treasurers, in order to its being ap- 
plied to the use of the public. He only permitted his sons, 
who were fond of study, to keep the books of Perseus's li- 
brary for their own use. , The young noblemen of those times* 
and such as were designed one day for the command of ar- 
mies, did not possess a contempt for learning, nor believe it 
unworthy of their birth, or unnecessary to the profession of 

« When Paulus ^Emilius had regulated all the affairs of 
Macedonia, he took leave of the Greeks ; and, after having 
exhorted the Macedonians not to make a bad use of the li- 
berty granted them by the Romans, and to preserve it by 
good government and union, he set out for Epirus, with a 
decree of the senate, which enjoined him to abandon all the 
cities tiiat had revolted to the king's party, te be plundered 

~cipkrNa " *•■»■—— 



by his troops. He had sent also ScipioNasica, and Fabius 
his son, with part of the army, to ravage the country of the 
Illyrians, who had given aid to that prince. 

The Roman general, being arrived in Epirus, thought it 
proper to proceed with caution in the execution of his com- 
mission, in order that his design should not be foreseen. He 
therefore sent officers into all the cities, under pretence of 
withdrawing the garrisons, in order that the Epirots should 
enjoy the same liberty as the Macedonians. So di sgraced 
a stratagem was called prudence. He than signified ts tev 
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«f the principal persons of each city that tbey were to bring 
4dl the gold and silver in their houses and temples, upon a 
certain day, into the market-place, to be laid up in the pub- 
lic treasury, and distributed his troops into all the cities. 
Upon the day prefixed, all the gold and silver was brought 
early in the morning into the public place, and at ten of the 
dock the soldiers fell furiously upon the houses, which were 
abandoned to them to be plundered at their mercy. An hun- 
dred and fifty thousand men were made slaves, and, after the 
cities were pillaged, their wall's were demolished, the num- 
' her of which amounted nearly to seventy. The whole boo- 
ty was sold, and of the sum raised by it, each of the horse 
mad for his share about ten pounds sterling (four hundred de- 
narii), and each of the foot about five pounds (two hundred 
denarii). 

After Paulas iEmilius, contrary to his natural disposition, 
which was gentle and humane, had caused this decree to be 
put in execution, he advanced to the sea of the city of Ori- 
cum. Some days after, Anicius, having assembled the re- 
mainder of the Epirots and Acarnanians, ordered the prin- 
cipal persons among tbem, whose cause had been reserved 
for the judgment of the senate, to follow him into Italy. 

o Paulus IEmilius being arrived at the mouth of the Tiber, 
went up that river in king Perseus's galley, which had six- 
teen benches of oars, and wherein was displayed, not only 
the arms which had been taken, but all the rich stuffs and 
finest carpets of purple found amongst the booty. All the 
Romans, who came out to meet t bat galley, accompanied it 
in crowds along the banks of the river, and seemed to give 
the proconsul by anticipation the honours of that triumph 
which he had so well deserved. But the soldiery, who had 
looked with a greedy eye upon the immense treasures of the 
king, and had not had all the share of them which they had 
promised themselves, retained a warm resentment upoQjthat 
account, and were very ill-satisfied with Paulus ASmiuus. 
They openly reproached him with having treated them with 
too much rigour and authority, and seemed determined to 
refuse him the honour of a triumph by their suffrages. The 
soldiers called that general's exactitude, in causing discipline 
to be observed, rigour ; and their discontent, occasioned by 
avarice, threw a veil over the excellent qualities of Paulus 
iEmilius; to whom, however, they were, obliged to do jus- 
tice in their hearts, by acknowledging the superiority of bis 
merit in every respect. 

After some debates, a triumph was granted him. Never 

had any thing been so magnificent It continued three days 

successively. I do not enter here into a particular i 

m Ur, 1. iIt. a. W-4#. J»luf. itoPaul. >Bmil. p. 171. 
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of it ; as that seems foreign to the Grecian History. The 
money in specie carried in it, without reckoning an infinite 
number of gold and silver vessels, amounted to more than 
twelve hundred and fifty thousand pounds sterling. One 
single cup, of massy gold, which Paulus jEmuros had caus- 
ed to he made, and weighed ten « talents, was valued, lor the 
gold only, at an hundred thousand crowns. It was adorned 
with jewels, and consecrated to Jupiter Capitolinus. 

Alter these rich spoils and treasures, which were carried 
in procession, was seen the chariot of Perseus, with his arms, 
and upon his arms his royal diadem. At some distance fol- 
lowed his children, with their governors, preceptors, and all 
the officers of their household, who, shedding tears, held out 
their hands to the people, and taught those Ettle captives to 
do the same, and to endeavour, by their supplications and 
prayers, to move them in their favour. They were two sons 
and a daughter, who, from the tenderness of their years, 
were little sensible of the greatness of their calamity ; a cir- 
cumstance which still more excited compassion. Ail eyes 
were fixed upon them, whilst their father was scarce re- 
garded ; and, in the midst of the public joy, the people could 
not refrain from tears at so mournful a sight. 

King Perseus walked after his children and all their train, 
wrapped in a mourning cloak. His air and behaviour seem- 
ed to argue that the excess of his misfortunes had turned his 
brain. He was followed by a troop of his friends and cour- 
tiers, who, hanging down their heads and weeping, with their 
eyes always fixed upon him, sufficiently explained to the 
spectators, that little affected with their own misfortunes, 
they were sensible solely to those of their king. 

It is said, that Perseus sent to desire Paulus ./Emilius not 
to exhibit him as a spectacle to the Romans, and to spare 
him .the indignity of being led in triumph* Paulus A£milius 
replied coldly, " The favour he asks of me is in bis own 
" power ; lie can procure it for himsehV* He reproached him, 
in those few words, with his cowardice and excessive love of 
life, which the Pagans thought incumbent on them to sacri- 
fice generously in such conjunctures. They did not know, 
mat it is never lawful to make an attempt upon one's own 
life. But Perseus was not prevented by that consideration. 

Paulus iEmilius, seated in a superb car, and magnificently 
adorned, closed the march. He had his two sons on each 
side of him. 

Whatever compassion he had for the misfortunes of Perseus, 

and however inclined he might be to serve him, all he could 

do for him was to have him removed from the public prison 

to a more commodious place. Himself and bis son Aiexaa- 

a The talent weighed «xty fnwndj. 
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der were carried, by the order of the senate, to Alba, where 
he was guarded, and supplied with money, furniture, and 
people to serve him. Most authors agree, that he occasion* 
ad his own death by abstaining from rood. He had reigned 
eleven years. Macedonia was not reduced into a province 
ttfl some years afterwards. 

Cn. Octavius and L. Anicius were also granted the honour 
of a triumph ; the first for his naval victories, and the other 
fpr that he had gained in Illy ria. 

Cotys, king of Thrace, sent to demand his son, who had 
been confined in prison, after having been led in triumph. He 
excused himself for, his attachment to the party of Perseus, 
and offered a great ransom for the prisoner. The senate, 
without receiving his excuses, replied, that having more re- 
gard to his former services than late fault, they would send 
back his son, but without accepting any ransom ; that the 
savours conferred by the Roman people were free and volun- 
tary, and that they chose rather to leave the price of them 
to the gratitude and affection of those they obliged, than to 
be paid immediately for them. 



ARTICLE H. 

This second article includes the space of something more 
than twenty years, from the defeat of Perseus, to the taking 
and destruction of Corinth by Mummius, at which' time 
Greece was reduced into a Roman province. 

Sect. I. 

jittalua comes to Rome to congratulate the Roman* upon 
their success in Macedonia. 

« Amongst the different embassies from kings and states, 
which came to Rome after the victory over Perseus, Attalus, 
Eumenes's brother, drew upon * him more than all others 
the eyes and attention of the Romans. The ravages com- 
mitted by the Asiatic Gauls in the kingdom of Pergamus, 
had hud Attalus under the necessity of going to Rome, to im- 
plore the aid of the republic against those Barbarians. Ano- 
ther still more specious reason had obliged him to make 
that voyage. It was necessary to congratulate the Romans 
upon their late victory, and to receive the applauses he de- 
served for the part he had taken in the war against Perseus, 
and for having shared with them in all the dangers of it. He 
was received at Rome with all the marks of honour and 
amity that a prince could expect, who had provtd, in tire 

«A.M.38)7. Ant. J. C 107. 
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army m Macedonia, a constant and determinate attachment 
for the Romans. He had a most favourable reception, and 
made his entrance into the city attended by a very nu- 
merous train. 

All these honours, the real cause of which he did not pe- 
netrate, made him conceive thoughts and hopes, which per- 
haps had never entered into his mind if they had not been 
suggested to him. The greatest part of the Romans had 
no longer any esteem or affection for Eumenes. His secret 
negotiations with Perseus, of which they had been apprised, 
made them believe that prince had never been heartily on 
their side, and that he only wasted an occasion to declare 
against them. Full of this prejudice, some of the most dis- 
tinguished Romans, in their private conversations with Atta- 
lus, advised him not to mention the business on which his 
brother had sent him to treat ; but to speak solely of what 
related to himself. They gave him to understana that the 
senate, to whom Eumenes was become suspected, and even 
odious, from his having appeared to waver between Perseus 
and the Romans, had thoughts of depriving him of part of 
his kingdom, and to give it to himself upon whom they could 
rely as an assured friend incapable of changing. We may 
perceive here the maxims of the Roman policy ; and these 
detached lines may serve to unveil it upon other occasions, 
when more attentive to conceal itself. 

The temptation was delicate to a prince, who, without 
doubt, did not wanj ambition, and who was not of a temper 
to reject such pleasing hopes when they presented them- 
selves to him without being solicited. He listened therefore 
to these discourses and this proposal, and the rather, because 
they came from some of the principal persons of Rome, 
whose wisdom he esteemed, and whose probity he respect- 
ed. The affair went so far, that he promised them to demand 
in the senate, that part of his brother's kingdom should be 
given to him. 

Attalus had a physician in his train, called Stratius, whom 
Eumenes, suspecting his brother, had sent with him to Rome* 
to have an eye upon his conduct, and to recal him to his duty 
by good counsel, if he should happen to depart from it. Stra- 
tius had wit and penetration, and his manners were very 
insinuating, and well adapted to persuasion. Having either 
discovered or learned from Attalus himself, the design that 
haid been instilled into him, he took advantage of some fa- 
vourable moments to open himself to him. He represented, 
that the kingdom of Pergamus, weak of itself, and but very 
lately established, had subsisted, and been improved solely 
by the union and good understanding of the brothers who 
possessed it : that only one of them, indeed, enjoyed the 
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rame of kk^ and wore the diadem; but that they aQ reign- 
ed in reality; that Eumenes, having no male issue (for Hie 
son he had afterwards, and who succeeded him, was not then 
in being), he could leave his throne only to his next brother: 
that his right to the saccesskd of the kingdom was there- 
lore incontestable ; and that, considering the age and infir- 
mities of Eumenes, the, time for such succession could not be 
very remote. And whe r efore , then» should he anticipate and 
batten, by a violent and criminal undertaking, what would 
soon happen in a just and natural manner? Did lie desire to 
divide die kingdom with his brother, «r to deprive him of it 
entirely? If he had only a part of it, both of them, weaken- 
ed by such a division, and exposed to the enterprises of their 
neighbours, might be equally deprived of their share. That, 
If he proposed to reign atone, what would become of his elder 
brother ? Would he reduce him to live as a private person, or 
aend him, at his years, into banishment ? Or, in a word, would 
he cause him to be put to death ? That he did not doubt, but 
such thoughts must give him horror. That, not to speak of 
the accounts related in fabulous history of the tragical effects 
of fraternal discord, the recent example of Perseus ought to 
remind him of them. That that -unfortunate prince, who 
had torn the sceptre from his brother, by shedding his blood, 
pursued by the divine vengeance, had lately laid down the 
same sceptre at the feet of his conqueror in the temple of , 
Samothracia, and in a manner before the eyes, and by the I 
order of the gods who preside there N the witnesses and | 
avengers of his guilt. That he was assured, that the very 
persons, who, less out of friendship for him than ill-will for ! 
Eumenes, gave him at present such pernicious counsels, ! 
would be the first to praise his tender and constant affection 
for his brother, if he continued faithfully attached to him to 
the last Stratius added the extreme danger to which At- 
talus would expose the kingdom of Pergamus in the present 
conjuncture, when the Gauls were preparing to invade it. 

How unworthy was it of the Romans to kindle and blow 
up the fire of discord in this manner between brothers ! Of 
what value must a sincere, prudent, and disinterested friend 
appear at such a time \ What an advantage is it for a prince 
to give those who approach him the liberty of speaking 
freely and without reserve to him, and of being known by 
them in that light! The wise remonstrances of Stratius 
produced their intended effect upon the mind of Attalus. 
That prince, having been introduced into the senate, without 
speaking against his brother, or demanding a division of the 
kingdom of Pergamus, contented himself with congratulating 
the senate, in the name of Eumenes and his brothers, upon 
the vittory gained in Macedonia. He modestly dwelt upon 
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the zeal and affection with which he had served in the war 
against Perseus. He desired, that they would send ambas- 
sadors to check the insolence of the Gauls, and to reduce 
them to their former state ; and concluded with requesting, 
that the investiture of iEnus and Maronsa, cities of Thrace, 
might be given to him, which places had been conquered by 
Philip, father of Perseus, ana the possession disputed with 
him by Eumenes, 

The senate, imagining that Attalus would demand another 
audience, in order to speak in particular of his pretensions 
upon part of his brother's dominions, promised oeforehand 
to send ambassadors according to his request, and made the 
prince the usual presents. They promised, besides, to put 
him into possession of the two cities, as he desired. But 
when it was known that he had left Rome, the senate, of- 
fended to find that he had done nothing of what they had ex- 
pected from him, and not being able to be revenged upon 
him in any other manner, revoked the promise they had made 
him ; . and, before the prince was out of Italy, declared 
/Enui and Maronaeafree and independent cities. They sent; 
however, an embassy to the Gauls, at the head of which was 
P. Lkanius ; but with very different instructions to those de- 
manded by Attalus. The Roman policy threw off the mask 
entirely at this time, and showed an aspect very unlike the 
frankness and probity of their ancestors. 

« The senate, some days after* gave audience to the Rho* 
dians, which made a great noise. They were at first re- 
fused to be heard, as having rendered themselves unworthy 
of that honour by their conduct, and even a declaration of 
war .against them was talked o£ Rhodes, alarmed at it, 
sent two new deputies. Having obtained admittance to the 
senate with great difficulty, they appeared there as suppli- 
ants, dressed in mourning habits, and with their faces bathed 
in tears. Astymedes spoke, and with a voice interrupted 
with sobs, took upon him the defence of his unfortunate coun- 
try. He took great care not to show at first his desire to 
justify it He knew that it had justly incurred the anger of 
the Roman people ; he confessed its faults ; he called to mind 
the indiscreet embassy, which the insolent pride of the ora- 
tor who spoke had rendered still more criminal : but he beg- 
ged the senate to make some difference between the entire 
body of the nation and a few private persons, disavowed by 
them, whom they were ready to deliver up. He represent- 
ed, that there was no republic nor city that did no include 
some bad members: that after all, there were no other 
crimes objected to them but words ; foolish indeed, rash, ex- 
travagant (which he confessed to be the characteristics and 
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Mings of his nation), but such as wise persons seldom lay 
much stress upon, or punish with exceeding rigour, no mdjte 
than Jupiter aims his thunders at all that speak with littfc 
respect of his divinity. "But," said he, "the neutrality 
observed by us in the late war, is looked upon as a certain 
proof of our enmity towards you. a Is there a tribunal in 
the world, wherein the intention, when without effect, b 
punished as the action itself? But let your severity be car- 
ried to that excess, at most the punishment can only fall an 
those who have had this intention, and then the majority of 
us are innocent. Admitting even that this neutrality ana in- 
action make us all criminal, ought the real services we have 
rendered you, in the two preceding wars, to be deemed as 
nothing, and will they not cover the omission imputed to us 
in the last ? Let Philip, Antiochus, and Perseus, bear witness 
now in our cause. The voices of the two first will certainly 
be for us, and absolve us ; and, for the third, at most, and in 
the severest sense, the sentence must appear doubtful and 
uncertain. Can you then, according to this state of the 
question, pass sentence of deatfi against Rhodes ; for you 
are now upon the point of deciding, whether it shall subsist 
any longer, or be entirely destroyed ? You may declare war 
against us ; but not a ^single Rnodian will take up arms 
against you. If you persist in your resentment, we demand 
time to go and report our deputation at Rhodes, and at that 
moment our whole city, men, women, and free persons, will 
embark, with all our estates and effects ; we will abandon 
our household gods, as well public as private, and come to 
Rome, where, after we have thrown our gold and silver, and 
all we have, at your feet, we will deliver up ourselves, , our 
wives, and our children, to your discretion. We will suffer 
here before your eyes, whatever you shall think fit to inflict 
upon us. If Rhodes is condemned to be plundered and set 
on fire, at least we shall spare ourselves the sight of that 
calamity. You may, by your resolves, declare us to be your 
enemies ; but there is a secret sentiment in the bottom of our 
hearts that declares quite the contrary, and assures us, that 
whatever hostilities you may act against us. you will never 
find us otherwise than friends and servants.'* 

After this discourse, the deputies prostrated themselves 
upon the earth; and held out their hands towards the sena- 
tors, with olive branches in them, to demand peace. When 
they were withdrawn, by order of the senate^ they proceed- 
ed to vote upon the afiair. All who had served in Macedo- 
nia, in quality of consuls, praetors, or lieutenants, and wfco 
had most experienced their foolish pride and enmity t^tbe 
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Romans, were very much against them. M. Portras Cato, 
the celebrated sensor, known by the severity of his charac- 
ter, which often rose to hardness of heart, was softened at 
this time in favour of the Rhodians, and spoke for them with 
great warmth and eloquence. Livy does not repeat his dis- 
course, because it was then extant m a work of Cato's own, 
entitled De Origimbu*, wherein he had inserted his own ora- 
tions. 

The world has reason to regret the loss of so valuable a 
collection, a Aulus Gellius preserved some fragments of 
this discourse of Cato's ; by which it appears, he made use 
of almost the same reasons with the ambassadors from 
Rhodes. I shall cite some passages of it at the bottom of the 
page, to assist the reader in knowing and distinguishing the 
manly and energetical style, which characterised the Ro- 
man eloquence in those ancient times, when more attention 
was paid to the force of thoughts than to the elegance of 
words. 

* Cato begins his discourse by representing to the Romans, 
that they ought not to abandon themselves to the extrava- 
gance of excessive joy ; that prosperity generally excites 
pride and insolence ; mat he apprehends, in the present case, 
they may form resolutions, which may draw some misfortune 
upon Rome, and cause the frivolous joy, to which they give 
themselves up, to vanish like a dream. " Adversity , w says 
he, " in humbling the spirit, restores us to our reason, and 
teaches us what is necessary to be done. Prosperity, on the. 
contrary, hurries us in a manner out of our way, by the joy 
it occasions, and makes us lose sight of the measures which. 
a calm situation of mind would enable us to discern and ex- 
ecute. It is therefore, fathers, I am absolutely of opinion, 
that we should defer the decision of this affair, till, having 
recovered from the violent emotions of our jov, we may be 
masters of ourselves, and capable of deliberating with more 
maturity." He adds, " That he, indeed, believes the Rho^ 
" dians were for from desiring that the Romans should have 
44 conquered Perseus ; but that they had such sentiments in 
" common with all other states ; sentiments, which did not 
* proceed from their enmity to the Romans, but from the love 
" of their own liberty ; for which they had just cause to 
" fear, when there should be none in a condition to dispute 

a Lib Tiicr. 
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«' empire with us, and we should become absolute masters of 
« all nations. For the rest, the Rhodians did not aidPersens. 
** Their whole a crime, by the consent of their most violent 
u accusers, is, that they intended to declare war against us. 
*• But how long has the will, the intention only, been a crime ? 
u Is there any one amongst us, that would be willing to sub- 
u ject himself to this rule ? For my part, I am sure, I would 
" not The * Rhodians, it is said, are proud ; I should be 
** very sorry that my children could justly make me that re- 
u proach. But, pray, in what does their pride affect us * 
" Would it become us to impute it to them as a crime, that 
* they were prouder than we are r" 

The opinion of so jprave and venerable a senator as Cato, 
prevented a war against the Rhodians. The answer given 
them did not declare them enemies, nor treat them as allies ; 
but left matters still in suspence. They were ordered to re- 
move their governors from the cities of Lycia and Caria. 
Those provinces were given up to them after the defeat of 
Antiochus, and now taken from them by way of punishment. 
They were ordered also to evacuate Caunus and Stratonke* 
They had bought the first for two hundred talents (about 
twenty-five thousand pounds) of Ptelemy's generals, and the 
second had been given them by Antiochus and Seleucus : 
they drew from those two cities an annual revenue of an hun- 
dred and twenty talents (or fifteen thousand pounds). At 
the same time the senate granted the island of Deles an ex- 
emption from customs, which considerably diminished the 
revenues of the Rhodians. For, instead of a million of drach- 
mas (about five-and-twenty thousand pounds sterling), to 
which the revenue from those customs amounted before, it 
paid afterwards only an hundred and fifty thousand (about 
three thousand seven hundred and fifty pounds sterling). 

The senate's answer having dispelled at Rhodes the fear 
that the Romans would take arms against the republic, 
made all other evils appear light, as it is common tor the 
expectation of great misfortunes to deaden the sensation of 
small ones. How hard soever those orders were, they sub* 
mitted to them, and put them in immediate execution. 
They decreed, at the same time, a crown of gold to the Ro- 
mans, of the value of c ten thousand pieces of gold, and 
chose their admiral Theodotus to present it He had orders 

a Qui Merriue advenus eoi dicit, ita dicit ; hottet volume fieri. Et quit taa- 
dem ett noatrum. qui. quod ad lese attinet, aequum eenteat quempiam psoas 
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to solicit the alliance of the Romans. The Rhodians had 
not demanded it till then, though, for almost au hundred and 
forty years, they had shared in the most glorious expeditions 
of that republic ; which was a feature of their politics. 
They were unwilling to hamper their liberty with the chains 
of oaths and treaties; in order that, continuing free, and 
their own masters, they might either aid the kings in distress* 
or be supported by them upon occasion. In the present 
conjuncture, they earnestly demanded to be admitted as 
allies, not to secure themselves against other powers, for 
they were in no apprehensions of any besides the Romans, 
but to remove, by that change of conduct, all suspicions that 
might have been conceived to the prejudice of their repub- 
lic The alliance was not, however, granted them at this 
time. They did not obtain it till the following year; nor 
then, without long and warm solicitations. Tiberius Grac- 
chus, on his return from Asia, whither he had been sent in 
quality of commissioner, to examine into its condition, was 
of great service to them upon this occasion. He declared 
that the Rhodians had punctually obeyed the senate's orders, 
and had condemned the partisans of Perseus to death. After 
so favourable a report, the Rhodians were admitted into the 
alliance of the Roman republic. 

•I have before observed, that the /Etotians had presented 
themselves before Paulus iEmilius in mourning habits, at his 
return from his expedition into Greece, and that he had given 
them audience at Amphipolis. The subject of their com- 
plaints was, that Lyciscus and Tisippus, whom the influence 
of the Romans, to whose interests they were devoted, ren- 
dered very powerful in iEtolia, had surrounded the senate 
with soldiers, lent them by Bibius, who commanded in the 
province for the Romans; that they had put to death &ve 
hundred and fifty of the principal persons of the nation, 
whose sole' crime was their having seemed to favour Perseus ; 
that a great number of others had been sent into banishment* 
and that the estates, both of the one and the other, had been 
abandoned to their accusers. The investigation was confin- 
ed to inquiring, not on which side the injustice and violence 
had been committed, but whether the parties concerned had 
been for Perseus or the Romans. The murderers were ac- 
quitted. The deceased were declared to have been justly 
gut to death, and the exiles to have been justly banished, 
febaus only was condemned for having lent his aid in this 
bloody execution : but why condemned, if it was just; ar, if 
not; why were those acquitted, who had been the principal 
♦authors of k? 

This sentence gave great terror to all who had expressed 
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any favourable inclination for Perseus, and exceedingly in- 
creased the pride and insolence of the partisans of Rome. 
The principal persons of each city were divided into three 
factions. The one were entirely devoted to the Romans ; 
others adhered to the party of the kings ; both making their 
court to their protectors by abject flatteries, and thereby 
rendering themselves powerful in their cities, which they 
held in an oppressive subjection. A third kind of citizens, 
in opposition to the other two, observed a kind of medium, 
neither taking part with the Romans nor the kings; but 
publicly asserting the defence of their laws and liberty. The 
latter, at bottom, were much esteemed and beloved in their 
several cities ; but were in no authority. All offices, embas- 
sies, honours, and rewards, were conferred solely upon those 
who espoused the Roman interest, after the defeat of Perse- 
us ; and they employed their credit in utterly destroying all 
those who differed from themselves in opinion. 

In this view they repaired in great numbers, from all 
parts of Greece, to the ten commissioners appointed by the 
senate to regulate affairs. They gave them to understand, 
that, besides those who had declared publicly for Perseus, 
there were abundance of others, secretly the enemies of 
Rome, who, under the pretence of defending their liberty, in- 
fluenced the whole people against them, and that those ci- 
ties would never continue quiet, and perfectly subject to the 
Romans, unless, after the contrary party were entirely re- 
duced, the authority of those who had only the interest of the 
Roman commonwealth at heart, was fully established. The 
ten commissioners perfectly relished those reasons, and made 
them the rule of their conduct. • What justice could be ex- 
pected from an assembly that was determined to consider 
and treat all as criminals who were not of the Roman par- 
ty, and to reward all who should declare themselves tneir 
accusers and enemies with abundant graces and favours ? 
We see here to what lengths ambition and the lust of em- 
pire carry mankind. They make men blind to all sense of 
duty and decency, and induce them to sacrifice justice, as 
well as every thing else, when it opposes their views. The 
virtue of the Pagans was but a weak, and very fluctuating 
principle. 

That appeared evidently upon this occasion. The Ro- 
man general, to whom a list had been given of all those who 
were suspected, ordered them to attend him from AStolia, 
Acarnania, Epirus, and Boeotia, and to follow him to Rome, 
there to make their defence. Commissioners were sent also 
into Asia, in order to take informations against such as, in 
public or private, had favoured Perseus* 
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« Of all the small states of Greece, none gave the Roman 
vapnblic so much umbrage as the Achssan league, which till 
than had continued formidable by the number and valour of 
their troops, by the ability of their generals, and, above all, 
ty the union that reigned between all the cities of which k 
was composed. The Romans, jealous of a power that might 
prove an obstacle to their ambitious designs, especially if 
they should join the king of Macedonia, or the king of Sy- 
ria, spared no pains to weaken it by introducing divisions* 
and gaining creatures, whom they raised by their credit to 
ail employments, and by whose means they influenced the 
decisions in all the assemblies of the league. We have seen 
what passed in the afiair of the Spartan exiles. But it was 
ia the conjuncture we now speak of, that the Romans gave 
the last stroke to their liberty. 

After the defeat of Perseus, Callicrates, to complete with. 
the Romans, to whom he had sold himself the ruin of the 
partisans of liberty, whom he looked upon as his enemies, 
bad the boldness to accuse, by name, all those to the ten 
commissioners whom he suspected to have had any inclina- 
tion to support Perseus. They did not think it would be 
efficient to write to the Achaeans, as they had done toother 
states, commanding them to send such of their citizens to 
Rome as were accused of having favoured Perseus ; but 
they sent two deputies to declare in person that order to the 
league. Two reasons induced them to act in this manner. 
The first was, their fear that the Achaeans, who were very 
jealous of their liberty, and full of valour, should refuse obe- 
dience to the letters that should be written them ; and that 
Callicrates, and the other informers, would run the risque of 
then* lives in the assembly ; the second, because in the let- 
ters, which had been found amongst Perseus's papers, no- 
thing appeared to convict the accused Achaeans. 

The two commissioners sent into Achaia, were C Clau- 
dius and Cn. Domitius JEnobarbus. One of them, more 
abandoned to injustice than the other (Pausanias does not 
say .which), complained in the assembly, that many of the 
most powerful persons of the league had assisted Perseus 
against the Romans, and demanded, that they should be con- 
demned, as deserving death, after which he would name 
them. The whole assembly was shocked at this proposal, 
and cried out on all sides that it was an unheard-of thing to 
condemn persons before it was declared who they were, and 
pressed him to make known the guilty. Being urged re- 
peatedly to explain himself, he replied, at the suggestion of 
Cajlicraftes, that all who had been in office, and commanded 
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the armies, had rendered themselves guilty of that crime. 
Xeon, upon that, who Was a person of great credit, and very 
much respected by the league, spoke to this effect : " I have 
commanded the armies, and have had the honour to be the 
chief magistrate of the league ; I protest that I have never 
acted in any thing contrary to the interests of the Romans, 
which I am ready to prove either in the assembly of the 
Achxans, or at Rome before the senate." The Roman took 
hold of this expression as favourable to his designs, and de- 
creed, that all those who had been charged by Callicrates 
should be sent to Rome, in order to justify themselves there. 
The whole assembly was in the highest affliction upon this 
sentence. Nothing nke it had everbeen known, even under 
Philip, or his son Alexander. Those princes, though irre- 
sistibly powerful, never conceived the thought of causing 
such as opposed them to be brought into Macedonia, but 
referred the trying of them to the council of the Amphic- 
tvons, their natural judges. The Romans did not imitate 
their moderation ; but, by a conduct which may justly be 
called tyrannical, caused above a thousand of the most con- 
siderable citizens of the Achaean league to be seized and 
conveyed to Rome. Callicrates became more than ever the 
object of horror and detestation to all the Achscans. AH 
people avoided meeting him, and shunned him as an infa- 
mous traitor ; and no one would bathe in the public baths 
after him, till all the water had been first emptied out of 
them. 

Polybius, the celebrated historian, was of the number of 
these exiles. We have seen Lycortas, his father, distin- 
guish himself by the fortitude and constancy with which he 
supported the interests of the Achxan league during bis 
government of it. He had taken particular care of the edu- 
cation of his son. In politics, Polybius had Lycortas his fa- 
ther, a great statesman, for his master ; and, in war, PhUo- 
poemen, one of the most able and intrepid generals of anti- 
quity : it was under these tutors that he imbibed those team- 
ed lessons in the arts of government and war, which he 
practised himself, and has transmitted to posterity in his 
writings. 

As soon as he arrived at Rome, whither his reputation 
had reached before him, his merit made the greatest men of 
the republic cultivate his friendship. He was particularly 
intimate with the two sons of Pautus ^milius, the eldest of 
whom had been adopted into the family of the Fabii, and the 
youngest into that of the Scipios. The latter had been adopt- 
ed by P. Cornelius Scipio, son of Scipio Africanus, who con- 
quered Hannibal. I have enlarged sufficiently, in the con- 
clusion of the history of the Carthaginians, upon the intimate 
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friendship of Polybius with this second son of Paulus JEmilius & 
who afterwards conquered Carthage and Numantia. That 
young Roman perceived the value at such a friend, and knew 
now to apply his lessons and advice to the best advantage. 
it is very probable that Polybius composed the greatest part 
cf his history, or at least collected nis materials for it, at 
Rome. 

When the Achxans arrived at Rome, the senate, without 
hearing or examining their cause, supposing, without any 
foundation, and contrary to the most known truth, that they 
had been tried and sentenced in the assembly of the Achx- 
ans, banished them into different towns of Italy. Polybius was 
excepted from that number. 

a The Achxans, surprised and afflicted with the fete of 
their countrymen, sent deputies to Rome, to demand that the 
senate would vouchsafe to take cognizance of their cause. 
They were answered, that it had been done, and that they had 
adjudged it themselves. Upon that reply, the Achxans sent 
back the same deputies to Rome (with Eurxas at their 
head) to protest again, before the senate, that those Achxans 
had never been heard by their country, and that their affair 
had never been brought to a trial Eurxas, in consequence, 
entered the senate with the other deputies who accompanied 
him, and declared the orders he had received, praying, that 
ikey would take cognizance of the accusation, and not suffer 
the accused to perish without passing sentence upon the crime 
they were charged with : that it were to be Wished the se- 
nate would examine the affair themselves, and make known 
the guilty ; but, in case their other great affairs should not 
aflbrd mem leisure for such inquirv, they had only to refer 
it to the Achxans, who would do them justice in such a man- 
ner, as should evince the greatness of their aversion for the 
guilty. Nothing was more equitable than this demand, and 
the senate was very much at a loss how to answer it. On 
the one side, they did not think it proper to try the cause, for 
the accusation was groundless ; on the other, to dismiss the 
exiles, without passing judgment upon them, was to lose ir- 
recoverably all their friends in Achaia. The senate, in order 
to leave the Greeks no hopes of retrieving their exiles, and 
to render them thereby more submissive to their orders, wrote 
irtto Achaia to Callicrates, and into the other states to the par- 
tisans of the Romans, that it did not appear to them, that the 
return of the exiles was consistent with their interest, or with 
that of their country. This answer not only threw the ex- 
iles, but all the people of Greece into a consternation. An 
universal mourning succeeded it. They were convinced, 
that there was nothing farther to hope for the accused Achx- 
ans, and that their banishment was perpetual. 
flPolyb.Ugtt.cT. D zdt 
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« However, they sent new deputies, with instructions to 
demand the return of the exiles ; but as suppliants, and as a 
favour; lest, in taking upon them their defence, they should 
seem, in the slightest degree, to oppose the will of the senate. 
There did not escape any thing in their harangue that was 
not very well weighed and sufficiently reserved; Notwith- 
standing which, the senate continued inflexible, and declared 
that they would persist in the regulations already made. 

* The Achaeans, without bong disheartened, appointed 
several deputations at different times, but with no better suc- 
cess ; they were particularly ordered to demand the return 
of Polybins. They were in the right to persevere thus in 
their applications to the senate, in favour of their country- 
men : though their repeated solicitations had no other effect 
than to place the injustice of the Romans in full light, they 
could not be considered as unnecessary. Many of the sena- 
tors were moved with them, and were of opinion, that it was 
proper to send home the exiles. 

'The Achssans, having received advice of this favourable 
disposition, in order to improve it to their advantage, ap- 
pointed a last deputation. The exiles had been already ban- 
ished seventeen years, and a great number of them were 
dead. There were very warm debates upon this subject in 
the senate; some being for their return into their own coun- 
try, and restored to the possession of their estates ; and 
others, opposing it. Scipio, at the request of Polyoma* had 
solicited Cato in favour of the exiles. That grave senator, 
rising up to speak in bis turn : " To see us,'* said he, " dis- 
" pute a whole day, whether some poor old men of Greece 
" shall be interred by. our grave-diggers, or those of their 
" own country, would not one believe, that we had nothing at 
" all to do ?" That pleasantry was all that was wanting to 
make the senate ashamed of so long a contest, and to induce 
them at last to send back the exiles into Peloponnesus. Po- 
lybius was for desiring that they might be reinstated in all the 
honours and dignities they possessed before their banishment; 
but, before he presented that request to the senate, he thought 
proper to sound Cato upon it, who told him, smiling, " Po- 
*' lybius, you do not imitate the wisdom of Ulysses. You 
" are for returning into the cave of the Cyclops for some 
** miserable tatters you have left there." « The exiles ac- 
cordingly returned into their country ; but of the thou- 
sand that left it, only about three hundred remained. Polybi- 
us made no use of this permission, or if he did, he soon re- 
joined Supio ; since, three years after, he was with him ft 
the siege of Carthage. 
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Sect. IL 

Ariarathe* dice, and to succeeded by kU son. Death of Em- 
mene*. War between Attain* and Prusias. 

After the defeat of Perseus, new embassies came every 
day to Rome, either to congratulate the Romans upon their 
victory, or to justify or excuse themselves for the attach- 
ment they seemed to have to that prince ; and some came 
to lay complaints before the senate m regard to some allies. 
We nave seen hitherto what relates to the Rhodians and 
Achseans. In this section I shall collect what concerns Eu- 
menes, king of Pergamus, Prusias, king of Bithynia, and 
some other particular affairs. 

* Prusias, being come to Rome, to pay to the senate and 
Roman people his compliments of congratulation upon the 
the good success of the war against Perseus, dishonoured the 
royal dignity by his abject flattery. At his reception by 
the deputies appointed by the senate for that purpose, he ap- 
peared with his head shaved, and with the cap, habit, and 
shoes and stockings of a slave made free ; and, saluting the 
deputies, " You see," said he, ** one of your freed men rea- 
" dy to folfil whatsoever you shall please to command, and to 
u conform entirely to all your customs." When he enter- 
ed the senate, he stood at the door, facing the senators, who 
sat, and, prostrating himself, kissed the threshold. After- 
wards, addressing himself to the assembly, " I salute you, ye 
u gods, preservers,** cried he ; and went on with a discourse 
suitable 4 to that prelude. Polybius says, that he should be 
ashamed to repeat it He concluded with demanding, that 
the Roman people would renew the alliance with him, and 
grant him certain lands taken from Antiochus, of which the 
Gauls had possessed themselves without any right or pre- 
tension. He then recommended his son Nicomedes to them. 
AH he asked was granted him ; only commissioners were 
appointed to examine into the condition of the lands in ques- 
tion. Livy,in his account of this audience, omits the abject 
submissions of Prusias ; of which he pretends the Roman 
historians say nothing : he contents himself with mention- 
ing, m the conclusion, part of what Polybius had said be- 
fore ; and not without good reason. For that base deport- 
ment at least dishonoured the senate as much, who suffered, 
as the prince who acted it. 

6 Prusias had scarce left Rome, when advice came, that 
Eumenes was upon the point of entering it That news 
gave the senate some trouble. Eumenes, in the war against 
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Perseus, had behaved in such a manner, that they could nei- 
ther consider him as a Mend nor an enemy. There was 
reason for violent suspicions, but no certain proofs against 
him. To admit him to an audience, was to declare him in- 
nocent : to condemn him as guilty, was to lay them under the 
necessity of a war with him, and to proclaim to all the world, 
that they had been deficient in prudence, by loading a prince 
with favours and honours, with whose character they were 
little acquainted. To avoid these inconveniences, the senate 
made a decree, by which, under the pretext that the recep- 
tion of kings was too great an expense to the republic, they 
forbade all kings in general to enter that city, and caused that 
ordinance to be signified to the king of Pergamus, who was 
at no loss to comprehend its meaning. He returned there- 
fore into his own dominions. 

« This affront encouraged his enemies and cooled the af- 
fection of his allies. Prusias sent an ambassador to Rome, to 
complain against him for the irruptions he made into Bithy- 
nia. He added, that Eumenes held secret intelligence with 
Antiochus ; that he treated all those injuriously who seemed 
to favour the Romans, and particularly the Gallo-Grecians, 
his neighbours, in contradiction to the senate's decrees in 
their behalf. That people had also sent deputies to Rome 
with their complaints ; which they afterwards repeated se- 
veral times, as well as Prusias. The senate did not yet de- 
clare themselves. They contented themselves with covertly 
aiding and supporting the Gallo-Grecians to the utmost of 
their power, without doing any manifest injustice to Eumenes. 

The king of Pergamus, who had been forbidden entrance 
into Rome, sent his brothers, Attalus and Athenaeus, thither 
to answer the accusations with which he was charged. The 
apology they made seemed fully to confute all the complaints 
that had been alleged against the king, and the senate were 
so well satisfied with it, that they sent them back into Asia 
laden with honours and presents. They did not, however, 
entirely efface the prejudices conceived against their brother. 
The senate dispatched Sulpicius Gallus and Manius Sergius, 
with orders to inform themselves secretly, whether Antiochus 
and Eumenes were not concerting some design against the 
Romans. 

b Sulpicius acted in this commission Jwith very great im- 
prudence. He was a vain man, and aimed at appearing 
important, by declaring against Eumenes. When he arriv- 
ed in Asia, he caused all the cities to be informed, that such 
as had any complaints to make, in regard to that prince, 
might repair to him at Sardis. And there, for ten days, he 
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hearkened quietly to all the accusations people thought fit to 
form against Eumenes ; a liberty that set all malcontents at 
at work, and opened a door for all manner of calumnies. 

• Tiberius Gracchus, whom the senate sent the following 
year into Asia upon the same account, was received by Eu~ 
menes and Antiochus in a manner which convinced him there 
was nothing to fear from those two kings, and induced him 
to make his report to the senate accordingly. He gave an 
eoually favourable account of the conduct of Ariarathes, king 
of Cappadocia, whose sister Eumenes had married That 
prince died some time after. His son Ariarathes, surnamed 
Fhflopator, & succeeded him. He had him by Antiochis, the 
daughter of Antiochus the Great, and intended, when he 
came to age, to resign his kingdom to him, to which his son 
-would never consent; from whence he was called Philoflator, 
that is, lover of hi* father. An action highly laudable in an 
age wherein it was no uncommon thing to acquire kingdom* 
by parricide. 

* As soon as the young king ascended the throne he sent 
deputies to Rome, to demand mat the treaty which his father 
had made with the Romans should be renewed, which was 
granted him, with praises. 

d Some time after, notwithstanding Eumenes aided him 
with all his forces, he was dethroned by Demetrius, king of 
Syria, and one of his elder brothers set in his place, who was 
a supposititious childL named Holofernes. Ariarathes took 
refuge at Rome. e The usurper and Demetrius sent their 
ambassadors also thither. The senate decreed, that the two 
brothers should reign jointly. It was a policy sufficiently 
frequent with the Romans to divide kingdoms between bro- 
thers, in order to weaken them by that partition, and sow 
the seeds of an eternal division between them. Attalus, in 
the first year of his reign, re-established him in the sole pos- 
session of the throne, having conquered and expelled his 
competitor. 

Eumenes was always suspected by the Romans, and al- 
most continually at war with Prusias, or the Gallo Grecians, 
He died at length, after having reigned /thirty-eight years. 
He left for his g successor in the kingdom his son Attalus, 
surnamed Philometor, then an infant, whom he had by Stra- 
tanice, sister of Ariarathes, and appointed guardian of his 
son, and regent of his kingdom, his brother Attalus Philadelr 
phns, who governed the kingdom one-and-twenty years. 
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Polybius bestows great praises on Eumenes. The body 
of that prince, says be, was weak and delicate, his soul great, 
and abounding with the most noble sentiments. He was in- 
ferior to none of the a kings who were his contemporaries in 
many other, qualities, and excelled them all in the nobleness 
of his inclinations. The kingdom of Pereamus, when he re- 
ceived it from his father, consisted only of a very small num- 
ber of cities, which scarce deserved that name. He render- 
ed it so powerful, that it might have disputed pre-eminence 
with almost all the greatest kingdoms. He owed nothing 
either to chance of fortune ; I still use the words of Polybi- 
us. Every thing was the result of his prudence, labour, and 
activity. From his fondness for true glory, he did more good 
to Greece, and enriched more private persons, than any 
prince of his time. To finish his character, he possessed so 
fully the art of engaging the respect of his three brothers, 
ana of keeping them within bounds by his authority, without 
letting them perceive it, that though they were all of age 
and capacity to act for themselves, and shared with him in 
the functions of the sovereignty, they never fatted in point 
of submission, but continued always in perfect union, and 
with equal zeal for Ms service, assisted him in defending and 
aggrandizing die kingdom. It would be difficult to find such 
an example of authority over brothers, joined with unalter- 
able concord and union. 

I ought not, in this place, to omit one thing, which does 
great honour to the memory of Eumenes ; that is, his having 
founded the famous library of Pergamus, or at least consi* 
derably augmented it : but I shall speak of that elsewhere. 

* The division which had almost perpetually subsisted be- 
tween Prusias and Eumenes, continued under Attalus, who 
succeeded the latter, c Prusias, having been victorious m a 
battle, entered Pergamus, and, violently enraged and afflict- 
ed that he had failed of seizing Attalus, let fall the weight of 
his revenge upon the statues and temples of the gods ; burn- 
ing and destroying all before him in his march. Attalus sent 
his brother Athenaeus to Rome, to implore aid of the senate, 
who sent several embassies at different times to forbid Pru- 
sias to continue the war against Attalus ; but he eluded those 
orders, either by delays, or even by treachery, having once 
attempted, under pretence of an interview, to seize the Ro- 
man ambassador and Attalus. His design was discovered,, 
and the execution of it prevented ; but his crime was not 
the less upon that account Rome at other times would 
have punished it with the destruction of his kingdom. She 
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-was at present contented with sending ten commissioners, 
with instructions to put an end to this war, and to oblige 
Prusias to make Attaius satisfaction for the damages he had 
done him. Attaius, however, with the aid of his allies, had 
assembled numerous forces both by sea and land. All tilings 
-were prepared for opening the campaign, when news came 
that the commissioners were arrived. Attaius joined them. 
After some conferences upon the present affair, they set out 
for Bithynia, where they Seclared to Prusias the orders thev 
were charged with from the senate. That prince was will- 
ing to accept part of the conditions prescribed him ; but re- 
fused to, comply wkh most of the rest. The commissioners, 
exasperated at his rejecting them, broke the alliance and 
amity with him, and resuming immediately their route to 
Pergamus, left Prusias in terrible apprehensions. They ad- 
vised Attaius to keep with his army upon the frontiers of his 
kingdom, without being the first to commit hostilities ; and 
some of them returned to Rome, to inform the senate of the 
rebellion of Prusias. At length he opened his eyes, and new 
commissioners from Rome obliged him to lay down his arms, 
-and sign a treaty of peace, which they presented him. This 
treaty imported that Prusias should give immediately twen- 
ty decked ships to Attaius ; that he should pay him five 
hundred talents (five hundred thousand crowns) within twen- 
ty years ; and that the two kings should keep within the 
bounds of their own dominions, as they stood before the war ; 
that Prusias, in reparation of the damage he had done upon 
the lands of some neighbouring cities, which were named, 
should pay them an hundred talents (an hundred thousand 
crowns). When he had accepted and signed these condi- 
tions, Attains drew off his troops, both by sea and land, into 
his pwn kingdom. In this manner ended the war, occasion- 
ed by the differences between Attaius and Prusias. 

<* Attaius the younger, son of Eumenes, when the peace 
was concluded between the two states, made a voyage to 
Rome, in order to make himself known to the senate, to 
demand the continuance of their amity, and, without doubt, 
to thank them also for the protection thev had granted his 
uncle, who reigned in his name. He received from the se- 
nate all the marks of favour he could expect, and all the 
honours suitable to his years ; after which he set out for his 
dominions. 

* Prusias also sent afterwards his son Nicomedes to Rome ; 
and, knowing that he was highly considered there, he gave 
him instructions to demand that the senate would remit him 
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the remainder of the sum he was to pay Attains. He joined 
Menas with him i% this embassy, to whom he had given 
secret orders to dispatch the young prince, in order to ad- 
vance his children by a second wife. The favour demand- 
ed by Prusias was refused, Attalus's ambassadors demon- 
strating that the whole sum was far from being equal to the 
losses his master had sustained. 

a Menas, instead of executing the horrid commission he 
was charged with, discovered the whole to Nicomedes. 
The young prince, having quitted Rome to return into Bithy- 
nia, thought it incumbent on him to prevent the murderous 
designs of his father. Supported by the assistance of Atta- 
lus, he revolted against him, and drew over the greatest part 
of the people to his side; for Prusias was universally hated 
for his oppressions and cruelties. That unfortunate prince, 
abandoned by all his subjects, took refuge in a temple, where 
he was slain by soldiers sent by Nicomedes, or, according to 
some, by Nicomedes himself. What horrors on each side* 
Prusias was called the hunter, and had reigned at least six- 
and-thirty years. It was with him Hannibal had refuge. 

The king of Bithynia's person had nothing in it to preju- 
dice people in his favour; nor was his mind more to his ad- 
vantage. * He was in size but half a man, and a mere wo- 
man as to valour and bravery. He was not only timorous > 
but delicate and incapable of fatigue ; in a word, equally ef- 
feminate in body and mind; defects by no means amiable in 
a king, and most ot all, amongst the BSthynians. Polite 
learning, philosophy, and all other liberal knowledge, were 
entirely foreign to him. In short, he had no manner of idea 
of the great and good, the noble and the elegant. Night and 
day he lived a true Sardanapalus. So that his subjects, upon 
the first dawn of hope, joined with the utmost ardow in 
measures against him, and to punish him' in the same man- 
ner in which he had governed them. 

I have deferred speaking of two embassies, which arriv- 
ed at Rome very near the same time. 

c The one came from the Athenians, who having' been 
condemned by a sentence passed on them by the Sicyonians, 
d but under the authority of the Roman senate, m a fine of 
five hundred talents, for "having laid waste the lands of the 
city of Oropus, sent to demand the remission of that fine. 
The ambassadors were three celebrated philosophers; Car- 
neades, of the sect of the Academics; Diogenes^ of the 
Stoics; and. Critolaus, of the Peripatetics. The taste for 
eloquence and philosophy had not yet made its way so far as 
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Rome; it was about the time of which we are speaking, 
that it began to spread there, and the reputation of these 
three philosophers did not a little contribute to it The 
young people of Rome, who had any taste for the sciences, 
made it their honour and amusement to visit them, and were 
struck with admiration in hearing them, especially Carnea- 
des, whose lively and graceful eloquence, in which solidity 
and ornament set forth each other, transported and enchant- 
ed them. It was the general, topic of conversation, that a 
Greek of extraordinary merit was arrived, who from his 
great knowledge was more than man, and who, in calming 
and softening the most violent passions by his eloquence, in- 
spired youth with a kind of love, which made them renounce 
ail other pleasures and employments to devote themselves 
wholly to philosophy. He had for his auditors all the most 
considerable persons of Rome. His ^discourses, translated 
into Latin by one of the senators, were in all hands. All 
Rome saw, with great joy, their children apply themselves 
to the Grecian learning, and attach themselves to those 
wonderful men. Cato alone seemed sorry for it ; apprehend- 
ing, that this taste for polite learning would extinguish that 
for military knowledge; and that they would prefer the 
glory of speaking to that of acting well. The example of 
the second. Scipio Africanus, educated at the same time, 
under the care of Polybius, in a taste for the sciences, demon- 
strates how ill-founded that prejudice of Cato's was. How- 
ever it "were, he warmly reproached the senators for keep- 
ing the ambassadors so long in the city ; and, having caused 
the affair that brought them thither to be dispatched, he 
hastened their departure. By a decree of the senate, the 
fine, in which the Athenians had been condemned, was mitir 
gated, and the five hundred talents reduced to one hundred* 

* The other embassy was sent by the people of Marseilles. 
They had already been often harassed by the Ligurians, but 
at the time of which we now speak, they were reduced to 
the last extremities, and sent ambassadors to Rome to im- 
plore aid of the senate. They came to a resolution to send 
deputies to the Ligurians, to incline them to sentiments of 
peace and equity by mild measures and negotiation. Such 
conduct made them only the more haughty, and they carried 
their insolence so far as to offer indignities to the deputies, 
and to violate the law of nations in their persons. The se- 
nate, being informed of this unhappy aflair, made the consul 
Quintus Opimius march immediately against them with an 
army. He laid siege to the * city where the insult had been 
offered to the Roman ambassadors, took it by storm, made 
slaves of the inhabitants, and sent the principal authors of 
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the affront bound and fettered to Rome, to be punished there 
according to their deserts. The Ligurians were beaten in 
several battles and cut to pieces. The victor distributed all 
the conquered lands amongst the people of Marseilles. He 
ordered the Ligurians to send hostages to Marseilles, which 
were to be exchanged for others from time to time ; in order 
to lay a curb upon them, and prevent them from molesting 
the people of Marseilles, as they had done till then. 

Rome had always held the people of Marseilles in extreme 
consideration, founded upon their extraordinary merit, and 
the inviolable fidelity with which they had constantly adher- 
ed to the party of the Romans. They came « originally from 
Phocsea, a city of Ionia. When C vrus sent Harpagus to be- 
siege it, the inhabitants, rather than submit to the yoke of 
the Barbarians, as so many others had done, embarked with 
their wives and children, and all their effects ; and, after va- 
rious adventures, having cast a mass of red-hot iron into the 
sea, they all engaged themselves by oath never to return to 
Phocsea, till that iron should swim upon the water. After- 
wards, having landed upon the coast of Gaul, near the mouth 
of the Rhone, they settled there by the consent of the king 
of the country, and built a city since called Marseilles. This 
settlement is said to have been made in the reign of Tarqui- 
nius Priscus, about the second year of the forty-fifth Olym- 
piad, and six hundred years before the birth 01 Jesus Qirist. 

The king, who had received them into his dominions with 
great kindness, being dead, his * son did not show them equal 
favour. The growing power of their city gave him umbrage. 
He was made to understand, that those strangers, whom he 
had received into his country, as guests and suppliants, might 
one day make themselves masters of it by right of conquest 
The fable of the bitch was made use of upon this occasion, 
that asked her companion to lend her her kennel only for 
eight days, till she had brought forth her whelps ; then by 
urgent .entreaties obtained a second term, that she might 
have time to bring them up ; and, at last, when they were 
grown large and strong, made herself absolute mistress and 
proprietor of the place, from whence she could never after- 
wards be expelled. The MarseQlese had, in consequence, at 
first, a severe war upon their hands ; but having been victo- 
rious, they continued in quiet possession of the lands that had 
been granted them, within the bounds of which they were 
not long confined. 

c In process of time they settled several colonies, and buflt 
several cities ; Agde, Nice, Antibes, Olbia ; which much ex- 
tended their territory and augmented their power. They 
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had ports, arsenals, and fleets, which rendered them formida- 
ble to their enemies. 

a So many new settlements contributed to the spreading 
of the Greeks in Gaul, and occasioned a wonderful change 
in that country. The Gauls, quitting their ancient rusticity 
by degrees, began to be civilized, and to assume more gen- 
tle manners. Instead of breathing nothing but war, they ac- 
customed themselves to the observance of the laws of a wise 
government. They learned to improve their lands, to cul- 
tivate vines, and to plant olives. * Hence so surprising an 
alteration ensued, as well in the provinces as in the people 
who inhabited them, that it might have been said, Greece 
-was not come to Gaul, but Gaul had been transferred info 
Greece. 

c The inhabitants of the new city made very wise laws for 
its polity and government, which was aristocratkal, that is 
to say, in the hands of the elders. The council of the city 
was composed of six hundred senators, who continued in that 
function during life. Of that number fifteen were elected to 
take care of the current affairs, and three to preside in the 
assemblies, in quality of principal magistrates. 

*The right of hospitality was in singular estimation 
amongst the Marseillese, and practised by them with the 
most exalted humanity. To maintain the security of the 
asylum which they gave to strangers, no person was suffer- 
ed to enter the city with arms. Certain persons were placed 
at the gates, whose business it was to take care of the arms 
of all who came in, and to return them when they went out. 

All entrance was barred to such as might be inclined to in- 
troduce sloth and a voluptuous life ; and particular care was 
taken to banish all double-dealing, falsehood, and fraud. 

e They piqued themselves especially upon sobriety, mo- 
desty, and frugality. The most considerable portion amongst 
them did not exceed an hundred pieces of gold, that is to say, 
very near an hundred pistoles. They were not allowed to 
lay out more than five in dress, and as many in jewels. /Va- 
lerius Maximus, who lived in the reign of Tiberius, admires 
the regulations of government observed at Marseilles in his 
time. " That city," says he, " steadfastly retaining 8 the atr- 
" cient severity of manners, excludes from their theatre 
" those comedians whose pieces generally turn upon the sub- 
" ject of unlawful love." The reason given for this maxim 
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is still finer and more remarkable than the maxim ita&L 
" Lest," adds the author, " a familiarity with such sort of 
*• shows should make the people the more apt to imitate 
* them." 

They would not admit in funeral ceremonies those indecent 
tears and lamentations with which they are generally at- 
tended, and ordered them to cease the same day by a do- 
mestic sacrifice, and an entertainment for the friends and re- 
lations of the 'deceased. " For is it consistent to abandon 
" ourselves to immoderate affliction, or to be offended at the 
" Divinity, for not having thought fit to share his immorta- 
44 Iky with us r" 

Tacitus makes mention of the city of Marseilles highly to 
its praise ; the passage occurs in his life of Julius Agricola, 
his father-in-law. After haying spoken of the excellent 
education he had received from the care and tender affection 
of * Julia Procilla, his mother, a lady of extraordinary virtue, 
who made him pass the early years of his youth in the study 
of those arts and sciences that suited his birth and age; he 
adds, " What had preserved him from the dangers and dis- 
44 orders, to which youth is generally exposed, was, besides 
" his own genius and disposition, the good fortune of having, 
" from his infancy, the city of Marseilles for his school, in 
" the manners of whose inhabitants the politeness of the 
•• Greeks, and the simplicity and reserve of the provinces, 
44 were happily united." Arcebateum ab ittecebris fieccantium, 
fritter ipshts bottom inUgramque naturam, quod statim jiar- 
viUua sedem ac magistram studiorum Massitiam habitant y 
locum Gracd comitate et provincial* panimonid mutton ac\ 
bene compositum. 

From what I have said it may be seen that Marseilles was 
become a celebrated school for politeness, wisdom, and vir- 
tue, and, at the same time, for all arts and sciences. Elo- 
quence, philosophy, physic, mathematics, law, fabulous theo- 
logy, and all kinds of literature, were publicly professed 
there. This city * produced the most ancient of the learned 
men of the West ; I mean Pytheas, an excellent geogra- 
pher and astronomer, who lived in the time of Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus, or, indeed, off Alexander the Great. 

They persevered constantly in cultivating the arts and 
sciences with equal ardour and success. Strabo relates, that 
in his time (he lived in the reign of Augustus) the young no- 
bility of Rome went to Marseilles for education ; and he pre- 
fers that place to the city of Athens itself; which is saying a 

a Eteniin qnkt attinet, aut humano dolori iridalgeri, aut Divino nuoiini inrr 
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educates, |>eroranemhoneitarura attium culiun, pueritiain adolescentiMOHuie 
fwnsttfit Tacitut ia Agrieok c. it. c V o». iu H iitor. jGwec 
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great deal. We have already _ seen that it still retained that 
privilege in the thne of Tacitus the historian. 

The Marsefllese distinguished themselves no less by the 
■wisdom of their government, than by their capacity and taste 
far learning. Cicero, in one of his orations, exceedingly mag- 
nifies their manner of governing their republic • " 1 am as- 
•* sured,* ' says he, •* that not only in Greece, but almost in 
" all other nations, there is nothing comparable to the wise 
" polity established at Marseilles. That city, so remote from 
*' the country, manners, and language of all other Greeks 
" situate in Gaul, in the midst of barbarous nations which 
*' surround it on all sides, is so prudently directed by the 
" counsels of its elders, that it is more easy to praise than 
•* imitate the wisdom or its government/* 

They laid it down as a * fundamental rule of their politics, 
from which they never departed, to adhere inviolably to the 
Romans, to whose manners their own were more conforma- 
ble than to those of the Barbarians around them. Besides 
-which, their neighbourhood to the Ligurians, of whom they 
-were equally enemies, could not but contribute to unite them. 
by their common interests : that union enabling each party 
to make powerful diversions on both sides of the Alps. They 
accordingly rendered the Romans great services at all times, 
- and also received considerable aids from them upon many 
occasions. 

« Justin relates a fact, which would be very much to th« 
honour of the Marseillese, if it were well authenticated. 
Having received advice that the Gauls had taken and burnt 
Rome, they deplored that disaster which had befallen their 
allies as much as if it had happened to their own city. Nor 
did they confine themselves to fruitless tears. Out of the 
gold and silver, either belonging to the public or private per- 
sons, they raised the sum in which the Gauls had taxed the 
conquered, as the price of peace, and sent it to Rome. The 
Romans, infinitely affected with so noble an act of generosity, 
granted Marseilles the privilege of immunity, and the rignt 
of sitting amongst the senators at the public shows. * It is 
certain, that during the war with Hannibal, Marseilles aided 
the Romans with all manner of good offices ; the ill success- 
es which they experienced in the first years of the war, and 
-which had deprived them of almost all their allies, not being 
capable of shaking their fidelity in the least 

In the civil war between Caesar and Pompey, that city ob- 

a Cuius egaavitatii dtsdplftnam atqtte gmitatem, nan solum Gnecie, sed 
baud teio an caucus gentibua anteponvmlain jure dteam ; qus urn procul • 
Gr%corum omnium segionibos, diseipftnis, Itnguaque divtsa, euro in ultiniis 
trrris cincu GaUerum gentians, barbwri* ftuetibus alluatur,*te optimatnm con* 
tiho gubernatur, ut emnes eju* institute landaoe tbcilias postint, quam amulari. 
Ortt. pro Flaeco n. ton. b Strab. 1. iv p. 180. c Justin, t. sflii, c * 
. dUf. I **. + #>,%*> to. Life uvi. a. 1°. Liv. xxrii. n. 30. 
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served a conduct which well denotes the wisdom of its go- 
vernment. « Caesar, against whom they had shut their 
gates, caused the fifteen senators, who were in supreme au- 
thority, to come to his camp, and represented to them, that 
he was sorry the war should begin by attacking their city ; 
that they ought rather to submit to the authority of all Italy, 
than to abandon themselves blindly to the desires of one 
man ; and he added all the motives most capable of persuad- 
ing them. After having made their report to the senate, 
they returned into the camp, and gave Caesar this b answer : 
that they knew the Roman people were divided into two 
parties ; that it did not belong to them to determine which 
had the right on their side ; that the two heads of those par* 
ties were equally the protectors of their city, and at the same 
time its friends and benefactors ; that for this reason, oblig- 
ed to express their gratitude alike for both, it was incumbent 
upon them neither to assist, nor receive the one into their 
city or ports to the prejudice of the other. « They suffered 
a long siege, in which they showed all possible valour ; but 
at length, the extreme necessity to which they were reduced 
by the want of every thing, obliged them to surrender. How- 
ever enraged Caesar was at so obstinate a resistance, he could 
not refuse to the ancient reputation of the city the favour of 
saving it from being plundered and of preserving its citizens. 

I should have believed myself wanting in some measure 
to the glory of the French nation, and to that of a city which 
holds one of the highest ranks in the kingdom, if I had not 
collected in this place part of those favourable reports which 
antiquity makes of it. I hope the reader will pardon this di- 
gression ; which, besides, comes within my plan, and forms 
part of the Grecian history. 

The affairs of Qreece, Bithynia, Pergamus, and some 
/other countries, which I thought it necessary to treat in a 
series, and without interruption, have made me suspend those 
of Macedonia, Syria, and Egypt ; to which it is now time to 
return. I shall begin with Macedonia. 

Sect. III. 

Andmcus* pretended son of Perseus, causes himself to be 
proclaimed king of Macedonia. 

d Fifteen or sixteen years after the defeat and death of 

• Cue*, in Bel. Civ. Li. 

b Intelligere «e di visum ene populnm in parte* dots ; nraue tui judieii. n*. 
qne soaram vinum discernere utra pars justmrem habeat cantata ; prtneipes re- 
ro earum ene partinm Cn. Poropetura. & C. Csesarero patrono. civii»tia.--Part- 
bo* eorum benefices patera te quoqu* volant* tem tribaere debere, et neatrura 
corn m, contra alteram juvare, aut urbe aut portubm recipere. 

c C ss. in Bel. Civ. I. it. 
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Perseus, Andriscus of Adramyttium, a city of Troas, in Asia 
Minor, a person of the meanest birth, giving himself out for 
the son of Perseus, took upon him the name of Philip, and 
entered Macedonia, in hopes of making the inhabitants of the 
country acknowledge him for their king. He had invented a 
story in regard to his birth, which he reported wherever he 
passed, pretending that he was the son of Perseus by a con- 
cubine, and that the prince his father had caused him to be 
secretly brought up at Adramyttium, that in case of ill for- 
tune in the war against the Romans, some shoot of the royal 
line might remain : that, after the death of Perseus, he had 
been nurtured and brought up at Adramyttium, till he was 
twelve years of age, and that the person who passed for his 
father, finding himself at the point of death, had revealed 
the secret to his wife, and entrusted her with a writing, 
signed by Perseus with his own hand, which attested all that 
has been said ; which writing she was to deliver to him, 
(Philip^ as soon as he should attain to years of discretion* 
He added, that her husband, having conjured her absolutely 
to conceal the affair till then, she had been most faithful hi 
keeping the secret, and had delivered that important writing 
to him at the appointed time ; pressing him to quit the coun- 
try, before the report should reach the ears of Eumenes, the 
declared enemy of Perseus, lest he should cause him to be 
put to death. He was in hopes that he should be believed 
upon his own word, and make Macedonia rise in his favour. 
When he saw that every thing there continued quiet, he re- 
tired into Syria, to the court of Demetrius Soter, whose sis- 
ter Perseus had espoused. That prince, who immediately 
perceived the fraud, caused him to be seized and sent to 
Rome. 

As he did not produce any proof of his pretended nobility, 
and had nothing in his mien or manners that expressed the* 
prmce, no great notice was taken of him at Rome, and he 
was treated with great contempt, without much trouble to 
keep a strict guard upon him, or to confine him close. He 
took advantage of the negligence of his guards, and made 
his escape from Rome. Having found means to raise a con- 
siderable army amongst the ^Thracians, who entered into his 
views for the sake of delivering themselves by his means 
from the Roman yoke, he made himself master of Macedo- 
nia, either by consent or force, and assumed the marks of 
the royal dignity. Not content with this first conquest, 
which had cost him little, he attacked Thessaly, and subject- 
ed a part of it to his obedience. 

The affair then began to seem more important to the Ro- 
mans. They elected Scipio Nasicato go thither, and ap- 
pease this tumult in its birth, deeming him well qualified for 
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that commission. He had, indeed, the art of managing 
men's minds, and of bringing them into his measures by 
persuasion ; and if he should find it necessary to decide this 
affair by arms, he was very capable of forming a project 
with wisdom, and executing it with valour. As soon as 
be arrived in Greece, and had been fully informed ot the 
state of affairs in Macedonia and Thessaly, he gave the se- 
nate advice of them ; and, without loss of time, visited the 
cities of the allies, in order to the. immediate raising of troops 
for the defence of Thessaly. The Achaeans, who continued 
at that time the most powerful people of Greece, supplied 
him with the greatest number, forgetting past subjects of 
discontent, f fie presently took from the raise Philip all the 
places he had possessed himself of in Thessaly, and drove 
nim back into Macedonia. 

However, it was well known at Rome, from Scipio's let- 
ters, that Macedonia had occasion for a speedy support. 
The prxtor, P. Juventius Thalna, had orders to repair thi- 
ther as soon as possible with an army, which he did without 
loss of time. But, looking upon Andriscus as only a pageant 
Icing, he did not think it incumbent upon him to take any 
great precautions against him, and engaged precipitately in 
a battle, wherein he lost his life, with part of his army ; the 
rest saving themselves only by favour of the night. The 
victor, elate with this success, and believing his authority 
sufficiently established, abandoned himself to his vicious in- 
clinations without any moderation or reserve ; as if the being 
truly a king consisted in knowing no law nor rule of conduct, 
"but his passions. He was covetous, proud, insolent, and 
cruel. Nothing was seen every where but violence, confis- 
cations of estates, and murders. Taking advantage of the 
terror occasioned by the defeat of the Roman army, he soon 
recovered all he had lost in Thessaly. An ambassy sent to 
him from the Carthaginians, who were at that time actually at 
war with the Romans, promising him speedy supplies, very 
, much augmented his courage. 

Q. Caccilius Metellus, lately elected praetor, had succeed- 
ed Juventius. Andriscus haa resolved to advance to meet 
him, but did not think it proper to remove far from the sea, 
and halted at Pydna, where he fortified his camp. The Ro- 
man praetor soon followed him. The two armies were in 
view of each other, and skirmished every day. Andriscus 
gained an advantage of some consequence in a small combat 
of the cavalry. Success generally blinds and proves fatal to 
people of little experience. Andriscus, believing himself su- 
perior to the Romans, sent off a great detachment to defend 
his conquests in Thessaly. This was a gross error ; and 
Metellus, whose vigilance nothing escaped, did not fail to 
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take advantage of it. The army that remained in Macedonia 
was beaten, and Andriscus obliged to fly. He retired amongst 
the Thracians, from whom he returned soon after with ano- 
ther army. He was so rash as to hazard another battle, 
which was still less successful than the former. He had 
above five-and- twenty thousand men killed in these two bat- 
tles ; and nothing was wanting to the Roman glory, but to 
seize Andriscus, who had taken refuge with a petty king of 
Thrace, to whose fidelity he had abandoned himself. But 
the Thracians did not stand much upon breach of faith, and. 
made that conducive to their interest. That prince deliver- 
ed up his guest and suppliant into the hands of Metellus, to 
avoid drawing upon himself the wrath and arms of the Ro- 
mans : Andriscus was sent to Rome. 

Another adventurer, who also called himself the son of 
Perseus, and took upon him the name of Alexander, had 
the same fate with the first, except being seized by Metellus : 
he retired into Dardania, where he effectually concealed him- 
self. 

It was at this time Macedonia was entirely subjected t* 
the Romans, and reduced into a province. 

A third usurper, some years after, appeared again upon 
the stage, and set himself up as the son of Perseus, under 
the name of Philip. His pretended royalty was but of short 
duration. He was overcome and killed in Macedonia by 
Tremellius, afterwards surnamed Scro/a, from having said 
that he would disperse the enemy, ut Scrqfa Porcos. 

Sect. IV. 

Troubles in Achate Metellus and Mummfus settle those 
troubles. The latter takes Corinth and destroys it. 

Metellus, after having pacified a Macedonia, continued 
there some time. Great commotions had arisen amongst 
the Achxan league, occasioned by the temerity and avarice 
of those who held the first offices in it The resolutions of 
their assemblies were no longer guided by reason, prudence, 
and equity, but by the interest and passions of the magistrates 
and the blind caprice of an untraceable multitude. The 
Achaean league and Sparta had sent ambassadors to Rome 
upon an affair about which they were divided. Damocritus, 
notwithstanding, who was the supreme magistrate of the 
Acha&ans, had caused war to be declared against Sparta. 
Metellus had sent to desire that hostilities might be suspend- 
ed till the arrival of the commissioners from Home, who had 

«A.M. 3357. Ant. J. C. 147. Patuan. in Achate, p. 421-42*. Polyb Legat. 
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been appointed for terminating their differences. But nei- 
ther he nor Discus (who succeeded him,) paid any regard to 
that request Both of them entered Laconia, with their troops, 
and laid waste the country. 

The commissioners being arrived, the assembly was sum- 
moned to Corinth : (Au rebus Orestes was at the head of the 
oommission.) The senate h.ad given them orders to weak- 
en the body of the league, and, for that end, to separate .as 
many cities as they could from it. Orestes notified to the 
assembly the decree of the senate, whereby Sparta, Corinth, 
Argos, Haraclea, near mount Oeta, and Orchomenos of Ar- 
cadia, were secluded from the league, under pretence that 
those cities did not originally compose a part of the body of 
the Achseans. When the deputies quitted the assembly and 
reported this decree to the multitude, they grew furious and 
fell upon all the Lacedaemonians they found in Corinth, tore 
those out of the house of the commissioners who had taken 
refuge there, and would have treated themselves no better 
had they not escaped their violence by flight. 

Orestes and his colleagues, on their return to Rome, gave 
an account of what had passed. The senate was highly in- 
censed at it, and immediately deputed Julius, with some 
other commissioners, into Achaia ; but instructed them to 
complain with moderation, and only to exhort the Achseans 
not to give ear to bad counsels, lest by their imprudence they 
should incur disgrace with the Romans, a misfortune it was 
in their power to ovoid by punishing those who had exposed 
them to it. Carthage was not yet taken, so that it was neces- 
sary to act with caution in regard to allies so powerful as the 
Achaeans. The commissioners met, on their way, a deputy 
sent by the seditious to Rome : they carried him back with 
them to Egium, where the diet of the nation had been sum- 
moned to assemble. They spoke in it with great moderation 
and mildness. They did not let slip a single word in their 
discourse concerning the ill treatment of the commissioners, 
or else made a better excuse for it than the Achaeans them- 
selves would have done ; neither did they make any mention 
of the cities they had been desirous of separating from the 
league. They confined themselves to exhorting the assem- 
bly not to aggravate their first fault, nor to irritate the Ro- 
mans any farther, and to leave Lacedatmonia in 'peace. 
Such moderate remonstrances were extremely agreeable to 
all the persons of sense in the assembly. But Diaeus, Crito- 
laus, and their faction, all chosen out of the vilest, most im- 
pious, and most pernicious, persons in each city, blew up the 
" flames of discord, insinuating that the lenity of the Romans 
proceeded only from the bad condition of their affairs in Afri- 
ca, wbere they had been worsted in several engagements 
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and from the fear they were in lest the Achaean league should 
declare against them. 

The commissioners, however, were treated with sufficient 
deference. They were told that Thearidas should be sent 
to Rome ; that they had only to repair to Tegxa, a to treat 
there with the Lacedaemonians and to incline them to peace. 
They went thither accordingly, and persuaded the Lacedae- 
monians to an accommodation with the Achaeans, and to sus- 
pend all hostilities till new commissioners should arrive from 
Rome to pacify all differences. But Critolaus's cabal took 
their measures in such a manner, that nobody except that 
magistrate went to the congress, and he did not arrive there 
till he was almost no longer expected. Conferences were 
held with the Lacedaemonians, but Critolaus would not ac- 
cede to any measures. He said that he was not empowered 
to decide any thing without the consent of the nation, and 
that he would report the affair in the general diet, which 
could not be summoned in less than six months. That 
mean artifice, or rather breach of faith, exceedingly offend- 
ed Julius. After having dismissed the Lacedaemonians, he 
set out for Rome, where he described Critolaus as a violent 
and extravagant man. 

The commissioners were no sooner out of Peloponnesus 
than Critolaus ran from city to city, during the whole win- 
ter, and summoned assemblies, under colour of communi- 
cating what had been said to the Lacedaemonians in the con- 
ferences held at Tegaea, but, in fact, to vent invectives against 
the Romans, and to put an odious construction upon all they 
had done, in order to inspire the same spirit of animosity 
and aversion which he himself- had against them, and he 
succeeded but to well. He, besides, prohibited all judges 
from prosecuting and imprisoning any Achaean for debt till 
the conclusion of the affair between the diet and Lacedae- 
mon. By that means, whatever he said had all the effect he 
desired, and disposed the multitude to receive such orders as 
he thought fit to give them. Incapable of forming a right 
judgment of future consequences, they suffered themselves 
to be caught with the bait of the first advantage he proposed 
to them. 

Metellus, having received advice in Macedonia of the trou- 
bles in Peloponnesus, deputed thither four Romans of dis- 
tinction, who arrived at Corinth at the time the council was. 
assembled there. They spoke in it with abundance of mo- 
deration ; exhorting the Achxans not to draw upon them- 
selves, by imprudent rashness and levity, the resentment of 
the Romans. They were treated with contempt, and igno- 
miniously turned out of the assembly. An innumerable 

« A city on the banks of the Eurotas, 
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crowd of workmen and artificers gathered about them, and 
insulted them. All the cities of Achaia were at that time in 
a kind of delirium ; but Corinth was far more frantic than 
the rest, and abandoned to a kind of madness. They had 
been persuaded that Rome intended to enslave them all, and 
absolutely to destroy the Achaean league. 

Critolaus, seeing with pleasure that everything succeeded 
to his wishes, harangued the multitude, enflamed them 
against the magistrates, who did not enter into his views, in- 
veighed against the ambassadors themselves, animated them 
against the Romans, and gave them to understand, that it 
was not without having previously well concerted his mea- 
sures that he had undertaken to make head against the Ro- 
mans ; that he had kings in his party, and that republics 
were also ready to join it. By these seditious discourses he 
prevailed to have war declared against the Lacedaemonians, 
and, in consequence, indirectly against the Romans. The 
ambassadors then separated. One of them repaired to La- 
cedaemon, to observe the motions of the enemy ; another set 
out for Naupactus ; and two waited the arrival of Metellus 
at Athens. 

The magistrate of the Boeotians, whose name was Pythe- 
as, equally rash and violent with Critolaus, entered into his 
measures, and engaged the Boeotians to join their arms with 
those of the Achaeans : they were discontented with a sen- 
tence Rome had given against them. The city of Chalcis 
suffered itself also to be drawn into their party. The Achae- 
ans, with such feeble aids, believed themselves in a condition 
to support all the weight of the Roman power ; so much 
were they blinded by their rage and fury. 

« The Romans had chosen Mummius for one of the con- 
suls, and charged him with the Achaean war. Metellus, tc 
deprive him of the glory of terminating this war, sent new 
ambassadors to the Achaeans, and commissioned them to pro- 
mise that the Roman people should forget all that had pass- 
ed, and pardon their faults, if they would return to their du- 
ty, and consent that certain cities, which had been nominated 
before, should be dismembered from the league. This pro- 
posal was rejected with disdain. Upon which Metellus advanc- 
ed with his troops against the rebels. He came up witi 
them near the city of Scarphaea, in Locris, and obtained s 
considerable victory over them, in which he took more thai 
a thousand prisoners. Critolaus disappeared in the battle, 
without its bang known what became of him. It was sup- 
posed, that in the flight he had fallen into the marshes, and 
been drowned. Diaeus took upon him the command in his 
stead, gave liberty to the slaves, and armed all the Achseans 
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and Arcadians capable of bearing arms. That body of troops 
amounted to 14,000 foot and 600 horse. He gave orders 
besides for the raising of troops in every city. The exhaust- 
ed cities were in the utmost desolation. Many private per- 
sons, reduced to despair, laid violent hands upon themselves : 
others abandoned an unhappy country, where they foresaw 
their destruction was inevitable. Notwithstanding the ex- 
tremity of these misfortunes, they never thought of adopt- 
ing the only expedient that could prevent them. They de- 
tested the rashness of their chiefs, and nevertheless came 
into their measures. 

Metellus, after the battle before mentioned, fell in with 
1,000 Arcadians, in Boeotia, near Chaeronsa, who were en- 
deavouring to return into their own country ; these were all 
put to the. sword. From thence he marched with his vic- 
torious army to Thebes, which he found almost entirely de- 
serted. Moved with the deplorable condition of that city, 
he ordered that the temples and houses should be sparea ; 
and that none of the inhabitants, either in the city or coun- 
try should be made prisoners, or put to death. He except- 
ed from that number Pytheas, the author of all their mise- 
ries, who was brought to him, and put to death. From 
Thebes, after having taken Megara, the garrison of which 
had retired upon his approach, he made his troops march 
to Corinth, where Dixus had shut himself up. He sent thi- 
ther three of the principal persons of the league, who had 
taken refuge with him, to exhort the Achaeans to return to 
their duty, and accept the conditions of peace offered them. 
Metellus ardently desired to terminate the affair before 
the arrival of Mummius. The inhabitants, on their side, 
-were equally desirous of seeing a period of their misfortunes ; 
but that was not in their power, the faction of pisus dis- 
posing of every thing. The deputies were thrown into pri- 
son, and would have been put to death, if Diaeus had not 
seen the multitude extremely enraged at the punishment he 
had inflicted upon Socrates, who talked of surrendering to 
the Romans. The prisoners were therefore dismissed. 

Things were in this condition when Mummius arrived. 
He had hastened his march, from the fear of finding every 
thing pacified at his arrival ; and lest another should have 
the glory of concluding this war. Metellus resigned the 
command to him, and returned into Macedonia, When 
Mummius had assembled all his troops, he advanced to the 
city, and encamped before it. A body of his advanced 
guard being negligent upon their post, the besieged made a 
sally, attacked them vigorously, killed many, and pursued 
the rest almost to the entrance of their camp. This small 
advantage very much encouraged the Achaeans, and there,- 
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by proved fatal to them. Discus offered the consul battle. 
The latter, to augment his rashness, kept his troops within 
the camp, as if fear prevented him from accepting it. The 
joy and presumption of the Achatans rose to an inexpressible 
height. They advanced furiously with all their troops, hav- 
ing placed their wives and children upon the neighbouring 
eminences, to be spectators of the battle, and caused a great 
number of carriages to follow them, for the purpose of load- 
ing them with the booty they should take from the enemy ; 
so rally did they reckon upon the victory. 

Never was there a more rash or ill-founded confidence. 
The faction had removed from the service and councils all 
such as were capable of commanding the troops, or con- 
ducting public business, and had substituted others in their 
room, without either talents or ability, in order that they 
might be more absolute masters of the government, and 
rule without opposition. The chiefs, without military know- 
ledge, valour, or experience, had no other merit than a blind 
and frantic rage. They had already committed an excess 
of folly in unnecessarily hazarding a battle, which was to 
decide their fete, instead of thinking of a long and brave de- 
fence in so strong a place as Corinth, and of obtaining good 
conditions by a vigorous resistance. The battle was fought 
near Leucopetra fl , and the defile of the isthmus. The con- 
sul had posted part of his horse in an ambuscade, which they 
quitted at a proper time for charging the Achaean cavalry 
in flank, who, surprised by an unforeseen attack, gave way 
immediately. The infantry made a little more resistance ; 
but, as it was neither covered nor sustained by the horse, it 
was soon broken and put to flight. If Diaeus had retired in- 
to the place, he might have held out there for some time, 
and obtained an honourable capitulation from Mummius, 
whose sole aim was to put an end to the war. But, abandon- 
ing himself to despair, he rode full speed to Megalopolis, his 
native country ; and having entered his house, set fare to it, 
killed his wife to prevent her falling into the hands of the 
enemy, drank poison, and in that manner put an end to his 
life, worthy of the many crimes he had committed. 

After this defeat, the inhabitants lost all hope of defending 
themselves. As they found they were without counsel, 
leaders, courage, or fixed views, nobody had any thoughts 
of rallying the wreck of the army, in order to make any far- 
ther resistance, and oblige the victor to grant them some to- 
lerable conditions. So that all the Achaeans who had retir- 
ed into Corinth, and most of the citizens, quitted it the fol- 
lowing night, to save themselves where they could. The 
consul, having entered the city, abandoned it to be plundered 
«Thi. place iOwtl^t^G, 
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by the soldiers. All the men who were left in it were put 
t.i* the sword, and the Women and children sold ; and, after 
the statues, paintings, and richest furniture were removed, 
in order to their being carried to Rome, the houses were set 
on lire, and the whole city continued universally in flames 
for several days. From that time the Corinthian brass be- 
came more famous than ever, though it had been in repute 
long before. It is pretended, that the gold, silver, and brass, 
which were melted, and ran together in this conflagration, 
formed a new and precious metal. The walls were after- 
wards demolished, and razed to their very foundations. All 
this was executed by order of the senate, to punish the inso- 
lence of the Corinthians, who had violated the law of nations 
in their treatment of the ambassadors sent to them by 
Rome. 

Thus was Corinth ruined, the same year that Carthage 
was taken and destroyed by the Romans, nine hundred and 
fifty-two years after its foundation by Aletes, the son of Hip- 
potes, sixth descent from Hercules. It does not appear that 
they had any thoughts of raising new troops for the defence 
of the country, or summoned any assembly to deliberate up- 
on the measures it was necessary to take ; nor that any one 
took upon him* to propose any remedy for the public calami- 
ties, or endeavoured to appease the Romans, by sending de- 
puties to implore their clemency. One would have thought, 
from this general inactivity, that the Achaean league had been 
entirely buried in the rums of Corinth ; so much had the 
dreadful destruction of that city alarmed and universally dis- 
mayed the people. 

The cities that had joined in the revolt of the Achxans 
were also punished by the demolishing of their walls, and 
by being disarmed. The ten commissioners, sent by the se- 
nate to regulate the affiurs of Greece in conjunction with the 
consul, abolished the popular government in all the cities, 
and established magistrates in them, who were to have a 
certain revenue out of the public funds. In other respects 
they were left in possession of their laws and liberty. They 
abolished also all the general assemblies held by the Achae- 
ans, Boeotians, Phocatans, and other people of Greece, but 
they were re-established soon after. Greece, from that 
time, was reduced into a Roman province, called the pro- 
vince of Achaia; because, at the taking of Corinth, the A- 
chaeans were the most powerful people of Greece : the Ro- 
man people sent a praetor thither every year to govern it 

Rome, by destroying Corinth in this manner, thought pro- 
per to show that example of severity, in order to strike ter- 
ror into other nations, whom its too great clemency rendered 
bold, rash, and presuming, from the hope they badof •btain- 
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fag from the Roman people pardon for their faults. Besides 
which, the advantageous situation of that city, where such as 
revolted might lodge themselves and make it a place of arms 
against the Romans, determined them to ruin it entirely. 
• Cicero who did not disapprove of Carthage and Numantia 
being used in that manner, could have wished that Corinth 
had been spared. 

The booty taken at Corinth was sold, and considerable 
sums raised from it. Amongst the paintings there was a 
piece drawn by the most celebrated • hand in Greece* c re- 
presenting Bacchus, the beauty of which was not known to 
the Romans, who were at that time entirely ignorant m the 
polite arts. Polybius, who was then in the country, as I shall 
soon observe, had the mortification to see that painting serve 
the soldiers for a table to play at dice upon. It was adjudged 
to Attalus, in the sale made of the booty, for six hundred 
thousand sesterces, that is, about three thousand six hundred 
and twenty-five pounds sterling. Pliny mentions another pic- 
ture of the same painter, which the same Attains purchased 
for a hundred talents, or a hundred thousand crowns. That 
prince's riches were immense, and were become a proverb: 
Attalici* conditionibus, Nevertheless, these sums seem re- 
pugnant to probability. However it were, the consul, sur- 
prised that the price of the painting in question should rise 
so high, interposed his authority, and retained it contrary to 
public faith, and notwithstanding the complaints of Attalus, 
because he imagined there was some hidden virtue in the 
piece, unknown to him. He d did not act in that manner for 
his private interest, nor with the view of appropriating it to 
himself, since he sent it to Rome, to be applied in adorning 
the city. In doing which, says Cicero, he adorned and em- 
bellished his house much more essentially than if he had plac- 
ed that picture in it. The taking of the richest and most 
opulent city of Greece did not enrich him one Jarthing. Such 
noble disinterestedness was at that time common in Rome, 
and seemed less the virtue of private persons than of the age 
itself. To take the advantage of office and command for en- 
riching a man's self was not only shameful and infamous, but 
a criminal abuse. The painting we speak of was set up in 

a Majorca nostri— Carthagineni et Numantiam funditus sustnlerant. NoT-eff 
Corinthum. Sed ciedo itlos seeutos opportunitatem loci maxtme, ne posset *Ji- 
quanta ad belluiu fackitduro locus ipse adhortari. Cic. de Offic. I. i. n. ij 

b This painter was called Arutides. The picture mentioned here was ia iocs 
estimation, that it was commonly said, all paintings are nothing in comparison 
to the Bucehus. r ^ 
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the temple of Ceres, whither judges went to see it through 
curiosity, as a master-piece of art, and it remained there till 
it was burnt with that temple. 

Mummius was a great warrior and a worthy man, but 
had neither learning, knowledge of the arts, nor taste for 
painting or sculpture ; the merit of which he did not dis- 
cern ; not believing there was any difference between pic* 
ture and picture or statue and statue, nor that the name of 
the great masters in those arts gave them their value. This 
he fully exemplified upon the present occasion. a He had 
ordered persons to take care of transporting many of the 
paintings and statues of the most excellent masters to Rome. 
Never would loss have been so irreparable as that of such a 
deposit, consisting of the master-pieces of those rare artists, 
who contributed, almost as much as the great captains, to 
the rendering of their a^e glorious to posterity. Mummius, 
however, in recommending the care of that precious collec- 
tion to those to whom he confided them, threatened them 
very seriously, that, if the statues, paintings, and other 
things, with which he entrusted them, should be either lost 
or spoiled upon the way, he would oblige them to find others 
at their own cost and charges. 

Were it not to be wished, says an historian, who has pre- 
served to us this fact, that this happy ignorance still subsist- 
ed ; and would not such grossness be infinitely preferable, 
in regard to the public good, to the extreme delicacy of taste 
of the present age for such sort of rarities ? He spoke at a 
time when that taste for excellent paintings amongst the 
magistrates was the occasion of their committing all manner 
of frauds and robberies in the provinces. 

I have said that Polybius, on returning into Peloponnesus* 
had the affliction to see the destruction and burning of Co- 
rinth, and his country reduced into a province of the Roman 
empire. If any ft thing was capable of giving him consola- 
tion in so mournful a conjuncture, it was the opportunity of 
defending the memory of Philopoemen, his master in the 
science of war. I have already observed, that a Roman, 
having taken it into his head to have the statues erected to 
that hero taken down, had the impudence to prosecute him 
criminally, as if he had been still alive, and to accuse him 
before Mummius, of having been an enemy to the Romans, 
and of having always opposed their designs to the utmost of 
his power. The accusation was extravagant, but had some 

a Mommtai tarn rudis fait, at capta Corintho, cam m&rimortun artificiutn 

£»rfecta« manibus ubuUs ac statoas in Italiam portandaa locaret. joberet prafe- 
ei condocentibns si eas perdidisseitt, nova* eos reddituros. Non tamen ptito 
dobtes, Vinici, quin magi$ pro republic* fuerit, raanere adhuu rudem Corjn- 
thiorum intelketum, qaara in tantum ea intelligi ; at quin bae prudentia ilia 
mprodentia decori publico fuerit conrenienfiDft Veil. Patera. 1, M». 13* 
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colour in it, and was not entirely without foundation. Po- 
lyoma boldly took upon him his defence. He represented 
Phitopcemen as the greatest captain Greece, had produced 
in the latter times : that he might, perhaps, have occasion- 
ally carried his zeal for the liberty of his country a little too 
far, but that he had rendered the Roman people considerable 
services upon several occasions ; as in their wars against An- 
tiochus and the Italians. The commissioners, before whom 
he pleaded so noble a cause, moved with his reasons, and 
still more with his gratitude for his master, decreed that the 
statues of Philoposmen should continue as they were in every 
city where they had been erected. Polybius, taking the ad- 
vantage of Mummius's good disposition, demanded also 
the statues of Aratus and Achatus ; which were granted 
him, though they had already been carried out of Pelopon- 
nesus into Acamania. The Achaeans were so charmed with 
the zeal which Polybius had expressed upon this occasion 
for the honour of the great men of his country, that they 
erected a statue of marble to himself. 

He gave at the same time a proof of his disinterestedness, 
which did him as much honour amongst his citizens as his 
defence of the memory of Philopoemen. After the destruc- 
tion of Corinth, it was thought proper to punish the authors 
of the insult offered to the Roman ambassadors, and their 
estates and effects were sold by auction. When those of Di- 
scus were put up, who had been the principal in that affront, 
the ten commissioners ordered the quaestor who sold them 
to let Polybius select whatever he thought fit out of them, 
without taking any thing from him upon that account He 
refused that offer, as advantageous as it appeared, and would 
have thought himself in some measure an accomplice of that 
wretch's crimes, had he accepted any part of his effects ; 
Isesides which, he believed it infamous to enrich himself out 
of the spoils of his fellow-citizen. He would not only accept 
nothing himself but exhorted his friends not to desire any i 
thing of what had appertained to Diasus ? and all that follow- 
ed his example were extremely applauded. 

This action made the commissioners « conceive so high I 
an esteem tor Polybius, that, upon their leaving Greece, they I 
desired him to go to all the cities which had been lately con- | 
quered, and to accommodate their differences, till time had 
accustomed them to the change which had been made, and 
to the new laws prescribed them. Polybius discharged that 
honourable commission with so much mildness, justice, and 
prudence, that no farther contests arose in Achaia, either in 
regard to the government in general or the affairs of private 
persons. In gratitude for so great a benefit, statues we*e 

« PoJjb. in Excerpt, p. 190, fcc 
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erected to him in different places ; upon the base of one of 
which was this inscription : '• That Greece would have been 
* guilty of no errors, if she had hearkened from the first to 
" the counsels of Polybius ; but that, after she had committed 
" these errors, he alone had been her deliverer." 

Polybius, after having established order and tranquillity in 
Kis country, returned to join Scipio at Rome, from wnence he 
accompanied him to Numantia, at the siege of which he was 
present. When Scipio was dead, he returned into Greece ; 
and having enjoyed there « the esteem, gratitude, and affec- 
tion, of his beloved citizens, he died, at the age of four score 
and two years, of a wound he received by a fall from his 
horse. 

Metellus, upon his return to Rome, was honoured with a 
triumph, as conoueror of Macedonia and Achaia, and sur- 
name*! Macedonicus. The false king, Andriscus, was led 
before his chariot. Amongst the spoils, he caused what was 
called the troo/i of Alexander the Great to be carried in the 
procession. That prince, at the battle of the Granicus, hav- 
ing lost five-and-twenty of his friends, ordered Lysippus, the 
most excellent artist in that way, to make in honour of each 
of them an equestrian statue, to which he added his own. 
These statues were set up in Dium, a city of Macedonia* 
Metellus caused them to be transported to Rome, and adorn-* 
ed his triumph with them. 

Mummius obtained also the honour of a triumph ; and, in 
consequence of having conquered Achaia, was surnamed 
Achaicus. He exhibited a great number of statues and 
paintings in his triumph, which were afterwards the orna?- 
ments of the public buildings at Rome, and of several other 
cities of Italy ; but not one of them entered the conqueror's - 
own house. 

Sect. V. 

Reflection* on the causes of the grandeur, declension, and 
ruin, of Greece. 

After having seen the final ruin of Greece, which has sup* 
plied us through a series of so many ages with such fine ex- 
amples of heroic virtues and memorable events, we may be 
permitted to retrace our steps, and consider succintly,and at 
one view, its rise, progress, and declension. The whole time 
of its duration may be divided into four ages. 

THE FIRST AND SECOND AGES OF GREECE. 

I shall not dwell upon the ancient origin of the Greeks, 
nor the fabulous times before the Trojan war, which make 
ft Lucitn in M*c*ob. p. M** by G 
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the first age, and constitute, if I may so say, tte in&ncy 
of Greece. 

The second age, which extends from the taking of Troy 
to the rei^ of pTarius J. king of Persja, was in a manner its 
youth, in which jt .formed, fortified, and prepared, itself for 
those great things which it was afterwards to perform, and 
laid the fbunfetjons of that power apd glory, which at length 
rose so highland became ft)e admiration of all future ages. 

The Greeks,' as I^oosjetir « Bossuet observes, whose men- 
tal faculties Were naturally vigorous, had been cultivated by 
kings and colonics which came from Egypt, who, aettUng in 
several parts of the country, spread .universally t^e excel- 
lent polity of the Egyptians. It was from them they learned the 
exercises of the body, wre&gpig, the bwne, foot, and chariot, 
racesiand the other combats, which they carried to their high- 
est perfection, by means of the glorious. crowns given to the 
victors in the Olympic games. But the best thing taught 
them by the Egyptians was to be.4oci)e an£ obedient, and to 
suffer themselves to be formed by laws for the good of the 
public They were not private persons, who regarded no- 
thing but their own interests and concerns, and have no 
sense of the calamities of the state, but as they suffer them- 
selves, or as the repose of their own family is involved in 
them : tpe Greeks were taught to consider themselves and 
their families as part of a greater body, which was that of 
the state. The fathers brought up their children in this 
opinion ; and the children were taught from their cradle to 
look upon their country a? their common mother, to whom 
they more strictly appertained than to their parents. 

Tlie Greeks, disciplined thus by degrees, believed they 
were capable of governing for themselves, and most of the 
cities formed themselves into republics, under different forms 
of government, which had all of them liberty for their vital 
principle ; but that liberty was wise, reasonable, and subser- 
vient to the laws. The advantage of this government was, 
that the citizens loved their country the better from trans- 
acting their affairs in common, and from being all equally 
capable of its honours and dignities. Besides this, the condi- 
tion of private persons, to which all returned when they quit- 
ted their office, prevented them from abusing an authority, 
of which they might soon be deprived ; whereas, power of- 
ten becomes haughty, unjust, ahg oppressive, when under no 
restraints, and when it is to have' a long or continual duration. 

The love of labour removed the vices and passions, which 
generally occasion the ruin of states. They led a laborious 
and busy life, intent upon the cultivation of their lands and 
of their arts, and not excluding the husbandman nor the ar- 
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tkt froni the first dignities of the state ; preserving between 
all the citizens and members of the state a great equality, 
void of pomp, luxury, or ostentation. He who had com- 
manded the army for one year, fought the next in the rank 
of a private officer, and was not ashamed of the most com* 
mon functions either in the armies by land or sea". 

The reigning character in all the cities of Greece was a 
particular affection ior poverty, a mediocrity of fortune, 
simplicity in buildings, furniture, dress, equipage, domestics, 
and table. It is surprising to consider the small recompense 
with which they were satisfied for their application in pub- 
lic employments, and for the services which they* had ren- 
dered the state. 

What might not be expected from a people formed in 
this manner, educated ana nurtured in these principles, and 
imbued from their earliest infancy with maxims so proper 
to exalt the soul, and to inspire it with great and noble senti- 
ments ? The effects exceeded every idea and every hope 
that could possibly have been conceived of them. 

THE THIRD AGE OF GREECE. 

We now come to the glorious times of Greece, which 
have been, and will for ever be, the admiration of all ages. 
The merit and virtue of the Greeks, shut up within the 
compass of their cities, had hitherto but faintly dawned, and 
shone with but a feeble ray. To produce and place them in 
their full light, some great and important occasion was ne- 
cessary, wherein Greece, attacked by a formidable enemy, 
and exposed to extreme dangers, was compelled in shme 
measure to quit her home, and to show herself abroad in her 
true character in open day. And this was supplied by the 
Persians, in their invasions of Greece, first under Darius, 
and afterwards under Xerxes. All Asia, armed with the 
whole force of the East, overflowed on a sudden, like an 
impetuous torrent, and came pouring, with innumerable 
troops, both by sea and land, against a little spot of Greece, 
which seemed under the necessity of being entirely swallow- 
ed up and overwhelmed at the first shock. Two small 
cities, however, Sparta and Athens, not only resist those 
formidable' armies, but attack, defeat, pursue, and destroy 
the greatest part of them. Let the reader call to mind, 
which is all I have here in view, the prodigies of valour and 
fortitude which shone forth at that time, and continued to do 
as long after on like occasions. 

To what were the Greeks indebted for such astonishing 
successes, so much above all probability, unless to the prin- 
ciples I have mentioned, which were profoundly engrave 
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ft their hearts by education, example, and practice; and 
Were become by long habit a second nature in them? 

Those principles, we cannot repeat it too often, were the 
love of poverty, contempt of riches, disregard of self-inte- 
rest, attachment to the public good, desire of glory, love of 
their country ; but above all, such a zeal for liberty as no 
danger was capable of intimidating, and such an irreconcile- 
able abhorrence for every one who in the slightest degree 
attempted to encroach upon it as united their counsels, and 
put an end to all dissension and discord in a moment. 

There was some difference between the republics as to 
authority and power, but none in regard to liberty ; on that 
side they were perfectly equal. The states of ancient 
Qreece were exempt from that ambition which occasions 
so many wars in monarchies, and had no thoughts of aggran- 
dizing themselves, or of making conquests, at the expense of 
each other. They confined themselves to the cultivation, 
improvement, and defence, of their own territories, but did 
not endeavour to usurp any thing from their neighbours. 
The weaker cities, in the peaceable possession of their do- 
main, did not apprehend invasion from the more powerful. 
This occasioned such a multitude of cities, republics, and 
states, of Greece, which subsisted to the latest times' in a 
perfect independence, retaining their own forms of govern- 
ment, with the laws, customs, and usages, derived from their 
forefathers. 

When we examine with some attention the conduct of 
these people, either at home or abroad, their assemblies, de- 
liberations, and motives for the resolutions they take, we 
cannot sufficiently admire the wisdom of their government; 
and we are tempted to demand of ourselves, from whence 
could arise this greatness of soul in the burghers of Sparta 
and Athens ; whence these noble sentiments, this consunv 
mate wisdom in politics, this profound and universal know- 
ledge in the art of war ; whether as relating to the invention 
and construction of machines for the attack and defence of 
places, or to the drawing up of an army in battle, and dis- 
posing all its movements, add to this, that supreme ability in 
maritime affairs, which always rendered their fleets victori- 
ous, which so gloriously acquired them the empire of the 
sea, and obliged the Persians to renounce it for ever by a so- 
lemn treaty ? J 

We see here a remarkable difference between the Greeks 
and Romans. The latter, immediately after their conquests 
suffered themselves to be corrupted by pride and luxury* 
After Antiochus had submitted to the Roman yoke Asia 
subdued by their victorious arms, conquered its conquerors 
by its riches and voluptuousness ; and that change of man- 
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ners was very sadden and rapid, especially after Carthage, 
the haughty rival of Rome, was destroyed. It was not so 
with the Greeks. Nothing was more brilliant than the vic- 
tories they had gained over the Persians ; nothing more 
soothing than the glory they had acquired by their great and 
illustrious exploits. After so glorious a period, the Greeks 
still persevered for a long time in the same love of simplici- 
ty, frugality, and poverty ; the same aversion to pomp anil 
luxury ; the same zeal and ardour for the defence of their 
liberty and the preservation of their ancient manners. It is 
well known how much the islands and provinces of Asia Mi- 
nor, over which the Greeks so often triumphed, were aban- 
doned to effeminate pleasures and luxury : they, however, 
never suffered themselves to be infected by that contagious 
softness, and constantly preserved themselves from the vices- 
of the conquered people. It is true, they did not make those 
countries provinces, but mere intercourse and example alone 
might have proved very dangerous to them. 

The introduction of gold and silver into Sparta, from 
whence they had till that time been banished under severe 
penalties, did not happen till about four score years after the 
battle of Salamis, and the ancient simplicity ot manners sub- 
sisted very long afterwards, notwithstanding that violation 
of the laws of Lycurgus. As much may be said of the rest 
of Greece ; which did not grow weak and degenerate, but 
slowly and by degrees. This is what remains for us to show. 

THE FOURTH AGE OF GREECE. 

The principal cause of the weakening and declension of 
the Greeks was the disunion which rose up amongst them- 
selves. The Persians, who had found them invincible on the. 
side of arms, as long as their union subsisted, applied their 
whole attention and policy in sowing the seeds of discord 
amongst them. For that purpose they employed their gold 
and suver, which succeeded much better than their steel and 
arms had done before. The Greeks, attacked invisibly in 
this manner by bribes secretly conveyed into the hands of 
those who had the greatest share in their government, were 
divided by domestic jealousies, and turned against themselves 
those victorious arms which had rendered them superior to 
their enemies. 

Their decline of power, from these causes, enabled Phi- 
lip and Alexander to subject them. Those princes, to ac- 
custom them to servitude by gentle degrees, assumed as a 
pretext the design of avenging them upon their ancient ene- 
mies. The Greeks fell blindly into that gross snare, which 
gave the mortal blow to their liberty. Their avengers be- 
came more fatal to them than their enemies. The yoke im- 
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posed on them by the hands which had conquered the uni- 
verse could never be removed ; those little states were no 
longer in a condition to shake It off. Greece, from time to 
time, animated by tlie remembrance of its anoient glory, 
roused from its lethargy, and made some attempts to rein- 
state itself in its ancient condition ; but those were the efforts 
of expiring liberty, ill concerted and ill sustained, and tended 
only to augment tts slavery ; because the protectors, whom 
it called in to its aid, soon made themselves its masters. So 
that all it did was to change its letters and make them the 
heavier. 

The Romans at length totally subjected it ; but it was by 
de g r ee s and with abundance of artifice. As they continual- 
ly pushed on their conquests from province to province, they 
perceived, that they should find a barrier to their ambitious 
projects in Macedonia, formidable by its neighbourhood, ad- 
vantageous situation, reputation in arms, and very power- 
ful in itself, and by its alkies. The Romans artfully applied 
to the small states of Greece, from whom they had less to 
fear, and endeavoured to gab them by the attractive charms 
of liberty, which was their darling passion, and of which 
they knew how to awaken in them their ancient ideas, Af- 
ter having with great address made use of the Greeks to re- 
duce and destroy the Macedonian power, they subjected all 
those states one after another, under various pretexts. 
Greece was thus swallowed up at last in the Roman empire, 
and became a province of it, under the name of Achaia. 

It did not lose with its power • that ardent passion for li- 
berty, which was its peculiar character. The Romans, 
when they reduced it into a province, reserved to the people 
almost all their privileges ; and Sylla, * who punished them 
so cruelly 60 years after, for having favoured the arms of 
Mithridates, did not abridge those of their liberty who es- 
caped his vengeance. In the civil wars of Italy, the Athe- 
nians were seen to espouse with warmth the party of Pom-I 
pey, « who fought for the republic. Julius Cassar revenged 
himself upon them no otherwise than by declaring that he 
pardoned them out of consideration for their ancestors. But 
after Csesar was killed, their inclination for liberty made 
them forget his clemency. They erected statues to Brutus 
and Cassius near those of Harmodius and Aristogiton, the 
ancient deliverers of Athens, and did not take them down 
till solicited by Anthony, when become their friend, benefac- 
tor, and magistrate. 

After having been deprived of their ancientpower, they 
still retained another sovereignty, which the Romans coultl 
not take from them, and to which themselves were obliged 
1. is. b Plut. in Syll*. c Dip, I xliii. \>. 192 ct 1. xivii. ». j?j 
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to pay homage* Athens continued always the metropolis of 
the sciences, the school of polite arts, and the centre and 
standard of refined taste in all the productions of the mind. 
Several cities, as Byzantium, Caesarea, Alexandria, Ephesus 
and Rhodes, shared that glory with Athens, and after her 
example opened schools which became very famous. Rome, 
haughty as she was, acknowledged this glorious empire. She 
sent her piost illustrious citizens to be finished and refined in 
Greece. They were instructed there in all the parts of 
sound philosophy, the knowledge of mathematics, the science 
of natural philosophy, the rules of moral duties, the art of 
reasoning with justice and method : all the treasures of elo- 
quence were imbibed there, and the method taught of treat- 
ing the greatest subjects with propriety, force, elegance, and 
perspicuity. 

A Cicero, already the admiration of the bar, conceived he 
wanted something, and did not blush to become the disciple 
of the great masters whom Greece then produced. Pom- 
pey, ki thje midst of his glorious conquests, did not think it a 
dishonour to him, in passing through Rhodes, to hear the ce- 
lebrated philosophers, who taught there with great reputa- 
tion, and to make himself in some measure then* disciple. 

Nothing shows better the respect retained for the ancient 
reputation of Greece than a letter of a Pliny, the younger. 
He writes in this manner to Maximus, who was appointed 
governor of that province by Trajan : *• Call to mind, my 
" dear Maximus, that you are going into Achaia, the true 
" Greece, the same Greece where learning and the polite 
* arts had their birth ; where even agriculture was invented, 
41 according to the common opinion. Remember, that you 
*' are sent to govern free cities and free men, if ever any such 
u there were ; who, by their virtues, actions, alliances, trea- 
" ties, and'reKgion, have known how to preserve the liberty 
M they received from nature. Revere the gods, their found- 
" ers ; respect their heroes, the ancient glory of their nation, 
•* and the sacred antiquities of their cities, the dignity, great 
'* exploits, and even fables and vanity, of that people. Re- 
** member, it is from those sources that we have derived our 
" code of equity ; that we did not impose our laws upon them, 
'* after we had conquered them, but that they gave us theirs 
M at our request, before they were acquainted with the oow- 
*' er of our arms. In a word, it is to Athens yqu are gomp; ; 
" it is at Laceds&mon you are to command. It would oe m- 
" human and barbarous to deprive them of that faint image, 
4< that shadow, which they retain of their ancient liberty.'" 

Whilst the Roman empire was declining, that empire of 
genius, of the mind, always supported itself, without parti- 
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dpating in the revolutions of the other. Greece was resort- 
ed to for education and improvement from aH parte of the 
world. In the fourth and fifth centuries, those great lights 
of the Church, St. Basil, St. Gregory Naziansen, St. John, 
Chrysostom, went to Athens, to imbibe, as at their source, 
all the profane sciences. The emperors themselves, • who 
could not go to Greece, brought Greece in a manner home 
to them, by receiving the most celebrated philosophers into 
their palaces, in order to intrust them with the education of 
their children, and to improve themselves by their instructions. 
Marcus Aurelius, even whilst he was emperor, went to hear 
the philosophers Appollonius and Sextus, and to take les- 
sons from them as a common disciple. 

By a new kind of victory, unknown before, Greece had 
imposed its laws on Egypt, and the whole East, from whence 
she had expelled barbarism, and introduced a taste for the 
arts and sciences in its room ; obliging, by a kind of right of 
conquest, all those nations to receive her language and adopt 
her customs : a testimonial highly for the glory of a people, 
and which argues a much more illustrious superiority than 
that which is not founded on merit, but solely upon the force 
of arms. Plutarch observes, somewhere, that no Greek 
ever thought of learning Latin, and that a Roman who did 
Dot understand Greek was in no great estimation. 



ARTICLE IE. 

It might be expected, that, after the subjection of Mace- 
donia and Greece to the Romans, our history, confined for 
the future to two principal kingdoms, those of Egypt and 
Syria, should became more clear and intelligible than ever. 
J am, however, obliged to own that it will be more obscure 
and perplexed than it has been hitherto, especially in regard 
to the kingdom of Syria, in which several kings not only suc- 
ceeded one another in a short space, but sometimes reign 
jointly, and at the same time to the number of three or four, 
which occasions a confusion difficult to unravel, and from 
which I flhd it hard to extricate myself. This induces me 
to prefix in this place the names, succession, and duration, 
of the reigns of toe kings of Egypt and Syria. This short 
chronological abridgment may contribute to cast some light 
upon facts which are exceedingly complex, and serve as a 
cme to guide the reader in a kind of labyrinth, where the 
most clear-sighted will have occasion for assistance. It en- 
larges the work a little, but it may be passed over, or be re- 
ferred to only when it is necessary to be set right : I insert 
it bera only with that view. 

Tin* Aotpninot, M. Aujeliwt, Lucini Vara* i 
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This third article contains the space of 100 years far the 
kingdom of Egypt, from the twentieth year of Ptolemy Phi- 
lometor to theexpulskm of Ptolemy Auletes from the throne ; 
that is, from the year of the world 3845 to the year 3946. 

As to the kingdom of Syria, the same arjicle contains also 
almost the space of 100 years, from Antiochus Eupator to 
Antiochus Asiaticus, under whom Syria became a province 
of tfie Roman empire ; that is, from the year of the worW 
3840 to the year 3939. 

Sect. I. 

A chronological abridgment of the hUtory of the kings of 
Egypt and Syria, who are mentioned in the third article. 

A. M. KINGS OJ EGYPT. KINGS OF STRIA. 

Ptolemy Philo- 3824 

metor, reigned 
something more 
than 34 years. 
This article con- 
tains only 14 years 
of his reign. 

Differences be- 
tween Plulometor 
and his brother 
Evergetes, or 
- Physcon. 

Antiochus Eupator,agsd l9years, 3849 
succeeds his father Antiochus Epi- 
phanes. He reigns only two years. 

Demetrius Soter, son of Seleucus 3842 
Philopator, having escaped from 
Rome, ascends the throne. 

Bala, under the name of Alexan- 3851 
der, giving himself out for the son 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, seizes the 
throne of Syria. He is supported 
by the Romans. 

Demetrius is killed in a battle. 
He had reigned 12 years. 

Alexander Bala. He reigns al- 3854 
most five years. Ptolemaeus Philo- 
metor declares against him in favour 
of Demetrius Nicator, son of De- 
metrius Soter. 

Ptolemy Ever- Demetrius Nicator. 3859 

V- 2 
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A. H. KOTOS 01 MTPT. W*M 01 STRIA. 

3860getes, otherwise Antiochus The- 

called Physcon,. os, son of Bala, 

brother of Phflo- supported byTry- 

roetor,ascemisthe , phon, seizes part 

throne, and mar- of the kingdom. 

3961 ries Cleopatra, Diodotes Try- 

Philometor's wife. phon, after having 

386p Demetriusmarch- got rid of his pupil 

es against thePar- Antiochus, as- 
thians, who take cends the throne, 
him prisoner, and 
confine him. He 
had reigned 7 
38££ years. Antiochus Side-; 

tes, brother of De- 
metrius,after hav- 
ing overthrown 
Tryphon, and put 
him to death, is 
declaredking.Cle- 
opatra Demetri- 
us'swife marries 
him. 
3373 Antiochus Side- , 

tes marches a 
gainst the Pacini* 
ans. 
3874 Physcon expels Demetrius Ni- The Parthians 
Cleopatrahiswife, cator reigns again send back Deme- 
and marries her in Syria. trius into Syria, 

daughter, named Antiochus is slain, 

alsoCleopatra. He 
is reduced to fly. 
The Alexandri- 
ans restore the go- 
vernment to Cleo- 
patra hisfirst wife. 
$877 Physcon re-as- Demetrius is Alexander Zfc- 
cends the throne, killed by Zebfeia. bina, supported by 
Cleopatra, wife Physcon, expels 
of Demetrius, re- Demetrius from 
tains part of the the throne, who b 
kingdom after his killed soon after, 
death. 
38gp Seleucus V. el- 

dest sen of Deirie* 
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XXV8S ©» •Till, a W. 

trius, is declared 
king, and soon af- 
ter killed by Cleo- 
patra. 
\ Antiochus Gry- 3881 

pos, his younger 

brother, is placed Zebina is over- 3882 
on the throne by thrown by Gry- 
Cleopatra. pus, and dies soon 

^ .after. 

Cleopatra de- S884 

Death of Phys- signs to poison 3887 

con. He reigned Grypus. and is 
29 years. poisoned herself. 



ras, or Soter, suc- 
ceeds Physcon. 

Cleopatra, his 
mother, obliges 
him to repudiate 
Cleopatra, his el- 
dest sister, and 
marry Selene, his 
youngest sister. 

Cleopatra gives 
thekmgdomofCy* 




Antiochus, the 3890 
Cyzicenian, son of 
Cleopatra andAn- 
-tiochuB Sidetes, 
takes arms a- 
gainst Cyprus. 
Cleopatra,whom 3891 
Lathy rushad been 
obliged to repudi- 
ate, marries the 
Cyzicenian. She is 
killed by the order 
of Tryphena, wile 
of Grypus 

The Cyzicenian 3892 
gains a victory 
over Grypus, and 
drives him out of 
Syria. 
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jl x. xnraf of rarrr. kikcf* of sYrii. 

3893 Grypus is reeon- The two bro- 

ciled with his bro- thersare reconcil- 
ther, the Cyzice- ed, and divide the 
nian. empire of Syria. 

3897 Cleopatra ex- 
pels Lathyrus 
from Ej*ypt He 
had reigned 10 
years. She sets 
his younger bro- • 
ther Alexander 
upon the throne. 
3903 She gives her Cleopatra gives 

daughter Selene, her daughter Se- 

whom she had ta- lene to Antiochus 

ken from Lathy- Grypus. 

rus, in marriage to 
AntiochusGrypus 
3907 Death of Grypus. 

He had reigned 27 
years. 
3910 Seleucus,hisson, Antiochus, the 

succeeds him. Cyzicenian, is 
overthrown, and 
put to death. 
Seleucus is over- Antiochus Euse* 
thrown by Euse- bes, son of the Cy- 
bes, and burnt in zicenian, causes 
Mopsuesua. himself to be de- 

clared king. 
Eusebes mar- 

3912 AntiochusXLbro- ries Selene, widow 
ther of Seleucus, of Grypus. 

and second son of 
Grypus, assumes 
the diadem, and is 
kittedby Eusebes. 

3913 Philip, his bro- 
ther, third son of 
Grypus, succeeds 
him. 

3914 Demetrius Eu- 
chares, fourth son 
•f Grypus, is es* 
tablished upon the 
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mnrss ov mtft. w»m o» stria, a. *. 

throne at Damas- 
cus, by the assis- 
tance of Lathy rus. 
Alexander kills 3915 

liis mother Cleo- 

Pa A?exander is Eusebes over- 3916 

expelled himsdf. thrown by Philip 

He had reigned 19 and Demetrius, 

years. He died takes refuge a- 

soon after. Lathy- mongst the Par- 

rus is recalled. tmans. 

Demetrius, hav- He is re-estab- 3918 
ing been taken by lished upon the 
the Parthians, An- throne by their 
tiochusDionysius, means* 
fifth son of Gry- 
pus,is placed upon 
the throne of Da- 
mascus, and is 
killed the follow- 
ing year. 

The Syrians wea- 3J21 

ry of so many divi- 
sions and revolu- 
tions, elect Tigra- 
Death of Lathy- nes,king of Arme- Eusebes takes 3SE23 
rus. nia- He reigns by refuge in Cihcia, 

Alexander Il.son a viceroy 14 years, where he remains 
of Alexander L concealed, 

under Sylla's pro- Selene his wife, 

tection, is chosen retains part of 

king. He marries Phoenicia andCce- 

Cleopatra, called losyria, and gives 

otherwise Bere- her two sons a 

nice, and kills her good education, 

lrdaysafter. He Tigranes recals Sy ria, being un- 3335 
had reigned 15Megadates, his provided with 
years. viceroy from Sy- troops, Antiochus 

ria, who com- Asiaticus, son of 
manded there 14 Antiochus Euse- 
yeaTS in his name, bes, takes posses- 
sion of some part 
ofthecountry,and 
reigns there dur- 
ing four years: 
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a. m. xnres of mtpt. xmei o* stbia. 

3939 TheAlexandri- Pompey deprives 

ans expel Alex- Antiochus AMati- 

ander. cus of his domi- 

Ptolemy Aule- nions, and reduces 

tes, bastard son of Syria into a pro- 

Lathyrus, is plac- vmce of the Ro- 

ed upon the man empire. The 

throne. house of the Se- 

leucides is extinct 
with him. 



Sect. II. 

jfutiochu* Eupator succeed* to the kingdom of Syria. Judo* 
Maccadau&'e celebrated victories. 

We have long lost sight of the « history of the kings of 
Syria, and that of the kings of Egypt, which are, for the 
most part, pretty closely connected with each other. I am 
now going to resume it, and it will not be interrupted any 
more. 

6 Antiochus, sumamed Eupator, c aged only nine years, 
succeeded his father Antiochus Epiphanes, in the kingdom 
of Syria. The latter, at his death, sent for Philip, his fa- 
vourite, who had been brought up with him. He gave him 
the regency of the kingdom during his son's minority, and 
put his crown, signet, and all other marks of the royal dig- 
nity, into his hands; recommending to him, above all things, 
to employ his whole care in educating his son in such a man* 
ner as was most proper to instruct him in the art of reigning. 

Philip, on his arrival at Antioch, found that another had 
usurped the employment, which the late king had confided 
to him. Lysias, upon the first advice of the death of Epi- 
phanes, had placed his son Antiochus upon the throne, 
whose governor he was, and had taken upon himself, with 
the guardianship of the young prince, the reins of govern- 
ment, without any regard to the king's regulation at his 
death. Philip knew well that he was not at that time in a 
condition to dispute it with him, and retired into Egypt in 
hopes of finding, at that court, the assistance he wanted for 
the repossession of his right, and the expulsion of the usur- 
per. 
Much about the same time Ptolemy Macron, governor 

« It » treated tart town* the end of Book XVm. Article II. Sect. ii. and Hi 
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of Coelosyria and Palestine, from an enemy which till 
then he had been to the Jews, became on a sudden their 
friend; moved, as the Scripture says, with the flagrant in- 
justice which had been committed towards them. He put 
a stop to the rigour of the persecution against them, and em- 
ployed his whole credit to obtain a peace for them . By this 
conduct he gave his enemies occasion to injure him. They 
prejudiced the king against him, by representing him perpe- 
tually as a traitor ; because he had in reality betrayed the in 
terests of his first master, Ptolemy Philometor, king of 
Egypt, who had intrusted him with the government of the 
island of Cyprus, and had given up that island to Antiochus 
Epiphanes, upon entering into his service. For, how advan- 
tageous soever the treason might be, the traitor, as is usual, 
was hated, At length, they so tar succeeded, by their cla* 
incurs and cabals, that he was deprived of his government, 
which was given to Lysias; no other post or pension being 
conferred on him to support his dignity. He had not strength 
of mind enough to bear his downfal, and poisoned himself ; 
an end he had well deserved for his treason, and the share 
which he had taken in the cruel persecution of the Jews. 

Judas Maccabaus « at this time signalized his valour by 
several considerable victories over the enemies of the people 
of God, who continually waged an implacable war against 
him. The little time that Antiochus Epiphanes survived 
the favourable inclinations he had expressed for the Jews 
would not admit him to revoke in fprm his decree for oblig- 
ing them to change their religion. The court of Syria, which 
always considered the Jews as rebels desirous of throwing off 
its yoke, and was greatly interested in making so powerful a 
neighbouring people submit to it, had no regard to some 
transient demonstrations of the dying prince's favour to them. 
They always persisted in the same principles of policy, and 
continued to look upon that nation as an enemy, whose sole 
view was to shake off their chains, and to support themselves 
in liberty of conscience, with regard to religion. Such were 
the dispositions of Syria in regard to the Jews. 

Demetrius, 6 son of Seleucus Philopator, who, since the 
year in which his father died, had remained a hostage at 
Rome, was in his 23d year when he was informed of the 
death of Antiochus Epiphanes, and the accession of his son 
Eupator to the crown, wnichhe pretended to be his right, as 
the son of Epiphanes's eldest brother. He proposed to the 
senate his re- establishment upon his father's throne; and, to 
engage them in it^ he represented, that, having been bred up 

«lMaee*h.T.1~t8. S9frM*b.Y. 14-38. . . 
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at Rome, he should always regard it as his native country, 
the senators as his fathers, and their sons as his brothers. 
The senate had more regard for the interests of the republic 
than the right of Demetrius, and thought it more advanta- 
geous for the Romans, that there should be a kingin Bis mi- 
nority upon the throne of Syria than a prince like Demetrius, 
who might at length become formidable to them. They 
therefore made a decree to confirm Eupator, and sent Cn. Oc- 
tavius, Sp. Lucretius, and L. Aurelius, with the character of 
ambassadors, into Syria, to regulate all things conformably 
to the treaty made with Antiochus the Great. Their design 
was to weaken the power of that kingdom by every possible 
method. The same ambassadors had instructions to ac- 
commodate, if possible, the differences between the two kings 
of Egypt. 

Lysias, « terrified by the victories of Judas Maccabsus, 
formed an army of 80,000 foot, and took with him all the 
cavalry of the kingdom, with 80 elephants : at the head of 
all these forces he marched into Juda&a, with the resolution 
to settle in Jerusalem, as inhabitants, foreigners that wor- 
shipped idols. He opened the campaign with the siege of 
Betnsura, a fortress between Idumaea and Jerusalem. Judas 
Maccabsus, and the whole people, besought the Lord, with 
tears in their eyes, to send nis angel for the preservation of 
Israel. Full ofconfidencein God, they took the field. When 
they marched altogether, with assured courage, out of Jeru- 
salem, there * appeared a horseman marching before them. 
His habit was white, with armour of gold, and he held a 
lance in his hand. That sight filled them with new ardour. 
They threw themselves upon the enemy Eke lions, killed 
12,690 men, and obliged the rest to fly, most of them wound- 
ed and without arms. 

After this check, Lysias c , weary of so unsuccessful a war, 
and, as the Scripture says, " believing the Jews invincible, 
" when supported by the aid of the Almighty Gon, w made 
a treaty with Judas and the Jewish nation, which Antiochus 
ratified. One of the articles of peace was, that the decree 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, which obliged the Jews to conform 
to the religion of the Greeks, should be revoked and cancel- 
ed, and that they should be at liberty to live in all places 
according to their own laws. 

This peace was of no long duration. The neighbouring 
people were too much the enemies of the Jews to leave them 
long in repose. Timotheus, one of the king's generals, as- 

a S Maectb. g i-M. x. 1-7. xiii. l-*4. 1 fifeccak ▼. 65-C8. *i. 19-0. 
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sembled all his forces, and raised an army of 120,000 foot, 
without including the horse, which amounted to 35,000. Ju- 
das, full of confidence in the God of armies, marched against 
Him with troops very much inferior as to number. He at- 
tacked and defeated him. Timotheus lost 30,000 men in this 
battle, and saved himself with great difficulty. This defeat 
-was followed by many advantages on the side of Judas, which 
proved, that God alone is the source of valour, intrepidity, 
and success in war. He showed this in the most sensible 
manner, by the evident and singular protection which he 
gave to a people, of whom he was in a peculiar manner the 
guide and director. 

A new army was raised, of 100,000 foot, with 20,000 
horse, 32 etephants, and 300 chariots of war. The king in 
person, with Lysiaa the regent of the kingdom, put them- 
selves at the head of it, and entered Judaea. Judas relying 
upon the omnipotence of God, the creator of the universe, 
and having exhorted his troops to fight to the last drop of then- 
blood, marched and posted himself in the front of the king's 
camp. After having given his troops, for the word of battle, 
VicTQitY is of God, he chose the bravest men of his army, 
and, with them, in the night, attacked the king's quarters. 
They killed 4000 men, and retired, after having tilled his 
whole camp with confusion and dismay. 

Though the king knew from thence the extraordinary va- 
lour of the Jews, he did net doubt but they would be over- 
powered at length by the number of his troops and elephants. 
He-resolved therefore to come to a general battle with them. 
Judas, without being intimidated by the terrible preparations 
for it, advanced with his army, and gave the king battle, in 
which the Jews killed a great number of the enemy. filea- 
zar, a Jew, seeing an elephant larger than the rest, covered 
with the king's arms, and believing the king was upon it, sa- 
crificed himself to preserve his people, and to acquire a per- 
petual name. He forced his way boldly to the elephant 
through the line of battle, killing and overthrowing all who 
opposed him. Then placing himself under the beast's belly, 
he pierced it in such a manner, that it fell and crushed him 
to death underneath it. 

Judas, however, and his troops, fought with extraordinary 
resolution. But at length, exhausted by fatigue, and no long- 
er able to support the weight of the enemy, they thought fat 
to retire. The king.fbllowed them, and besieged the fortress 
at Bethsura. That place, after a long and vigorous defence, 
was obliged, for want of provisions, to surrender by capitu- 
lation. 

From thence Antiochus marched against Jerusalem, and 
besieged the temple. Those who defended it were reduced 
vol. vii. x Digitizedby Google 
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to the same extremities with the garrison of Bethsura, and 
would, like them, have been obliged to surrender, if Provi- 
dence had not relieved them by an unforeseen accident I 
have observed, that Philip had retired into Egypt, in hopes of 
finding assistance there against Lysias. But the divisions 
which arose between the two brothers, who reigned jointly, 
as has been said elsewhere, soon undeceived him. Finding 
that he had nothing to expect from that quarter, he returned 
into the East, assembled some troops of Modes and Per- 
sians, and, taking advantage of the king's absence during his 
expedition against Judaea, he seized the capital of the empire. 
Upon that news, Lysias thought it necessary to make peace 
with the Jews, in order to turn his arms against his rival in 
Syria. The peace was accordingly concluded upon very ad- 
vantageous and honourable conditions.^ Antiochus swore to 
observe it, and was admitted to enter the fortifications of the 
temple, with the sight of which he was so much terrified, 
that, contrary to his faith given, and the oath he had sworn 
when ratifying the peace, he caused them to be demolished 
before he set out for Syria* The sudden return of Antiochus 
drove Philip out of Antioch, and put an end to his short re- 
gency, and soon after to his life. 

The troubles • occasioned by the divisions between the 
two Ptolemies, which we have just now mentioned, rose so 
high, that the Reman senate gave orders to the ambassadors 
they had sent into Syria to proceed to Alexandria, and to use 
all their endeavours to reconcile them. Before they arrived 
there, Physcon, the youngest, surnamed Evergetes, had al- 
ready expelled his brother PhEometor. The latter embark- 
ed for Italy, and landed at Brundusium. From thence he 
went the rest of the way to Rome on foot, very ill dressed, 
and with few followers, and demanded of the senate the ne- 
cessary aid for replacing him upon the throne. 

As soon as Demetrius, son of Seleucus Philopator, king of 
Syria, who was still a hostage at Rome, was apprized of the 
unhappy condition to which that fugitive prince was reduc- 
ed, he caused royal robes and an equipage to be got ready for 
him, that he might appear in Rome as a king, and went to 
meet him with all he had ordered to be prepared for his use. 
He found him 26 miles, that is, at nine or ten leagues dis- 
tance, from Rome. Ptolemy expressed great gratitude to 
him for his goodness, and the honour he did him, but did not 
think proper to accept his presenL nor permit him to attend 
him the rest of his journey. He finished it on foot, and with 
the same attendants and habit he had worn till then. Ja 
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that manner he entered Rome, and took up his lodging with 
a painter of Alexandria, who had but a very small house. 
His design, by all these circumstances, was to express the 
misery he was reduced to the better, and to move the com- 
passion of the Romans. 

When the senate were informed of his arrival, they sent 
to desire he would come to them ; and, to excuse their not 
having prepared a house for his reception, and that he had 
not been paid the honours at his entry with which it was the 
custom to treat princes of his rank, they assured him, that it 
was neither for want of consideration for his person nor out 
of neglect, but because his coming had surprised them, and 
had been kept so secret, that they were not apprized of it till 
after he had entered Rome. Afterwards, having desired him 
to quit the habit he wore, and to demand an audience of the 
senate in order to explain the occasion of his voyage, he was 
conducted by some of the senators to a house suitable to his 
birth ; and orders were given to the quaestors and treasu- 
rers, to see him served and supplied, at the expense of the 
public, with all things necessary during his residence at 
Rome. 

When they gave him audience, and he had represented 
his condition to the Romans, they immediately resolved to 
re-establish him ; and deputed {wo of the senators, with the 
character of ambassadors to go with him to Alexandria, and 
cause their decree to be put in execution. They reconduct- 
ed him accordingly, and succeeded in negotiating an accom- 
modation between the two brothers. Libya and the province 
of Cyrene were given to Physcon, Philometor had Egypt 
and the isle of Cyprus, and each of them was declared in- 
dependent of the other in the dominions assigned them. The 
treaty and agreement were confirmed with the customary 
oaths and sacrifices. 

But oaths and sacrifices had long been with the generality 
of princes no more than simple ceremonies and mere forms, 
by which they did not think themselves bound in the least. 
And this way of thinking is but too common. Soon after, 
the youngest of the two kings, dissatisfied with the partition 
which had been made, went in person to complain ot it to the 
senate. He demanded that the treaty of partition should be 
annulled, and that he should be restored to the possession of 
the isle of Cyprus. He alleged, that he had been forced, 
by the necessity of the times, to comply with the former pro- 
posals, and that, even though Cyprus should be granted him, 
his part would still be far from equal to his brother's. Me- 
nethyllus, whom the elder had deputed to Rome, made it 
appear that Physcon held not only Libya and Cyrenaica, but 
hfe life also, from the goodness of his brother; that he had 
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made himself so much the abhorrence of the people, by his 

violent proceeding*, that they would have left him neither 
life nor government, had not his brother snatched him from 
their resentment, by making himself mediator. That, at the 
time he was preserved from this danger, he thought himself 
too happy in reigning over the region allotted to him ; and 
that both sides had ratified the treaty before the altar of the 
gods, and sworn to observe their agreement with each other. 
Quintus and Canuleius, who had negotiated the accommo- 
dation between the brothers, confirmed the truth of all Me- 
nethyllus advanced. 

The senate, seeing that in fact the partition was not equal, 
artfully took advantage of the Quarrel between the two 
brothers to diminish the strength of the kingdom of Egypt, by 
dividing it, and granted the younger what he demanded ; for, 
such was then the policy of the Romans. Polybius makes 
this reflection. They made the quarrels and differences of 
princes the means 01 extending and strengthening their own 

Sower, and behaved in regard to them with so much ad- 
ress, that, whilst they acted solely from their own interest, 
the contending parties were however obliged to them. As 
therefore the great power of Egypt gave them reason toap- 

Srehend it would become too formidable if it fell into the 
ands of one sovereign who knew how to use it, they adjudg- 
ed the isle of Cyprus to Physcon. Demetrius, who did not 
lose sight of the throne of Syria, and who, on his part, was 
interested that so powerful a prince as the king of Egypt 
should not continue in possession of the island of Cyprus, 
supported the demand of Pbyscon with all his influence. The 
Romans made T. Tprquatusand Cn. Merulaset out with the i 
latter, to put him in possession of it. 

During « that prince's stay at Rome, he had often the op- I 
portunity of seeing Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, and 
caused proposals of marriage to be made to her. But, as she 
was the daughter of Scipio Africanus, and the widow of Ti- 
berius Gracchus, who had been twice consul and censor, she 
rejected his offers, and believed it more honourable to be one 
of the first ladies of Rome than queen of Lybia with Phys* 
con. 

Physcon set out from Rome with the two Roman ambas- 
sadors. Their plan was to concert an interview between thi 
two brothers upon the frontier, and by means of a negotia- 
tion to bring them to that agreement which the senate had 
fixed. Philometor did not explain himself openly at first 
He spun out the affair to as great a length as he could, upol 
different pretexts, endeavouring to gain time, and taking se- 
cret measures against his brother. At length he declare* 
aPtot. in Tib. Gime. p. 9X4. 
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plainly, that he was resolved to stand to the first treaty, and 
that he would make no other. 

The Cyrensens, in the mean time, a informed of the ill 
conduct of Physcon during the time that he was in possession 
of the government at Alexandria, conceived so strong an 
aversion for him, that they resolved to keep him out of their 
country by force of arms. It was not doubted but Philome- 
tor had covertly taken pains to excite these disturbances. 
Physcon, who had been overthrown by the rebels in a battle, 
having almost lost all hope, sent two deputies with the Ro- 
man ambassadors on their return to Rome, with orders to 
lay his complaints against his brother before- the senate, and 
to solicit their protection. The senate, offended at Philome- 
tor*s refusal to evacuate the island of Cyprus, according to 
their decree, declared that there was no longer any amity and 
alliance between him and the Romans, and ordered his am- 
bassadors to quit Rome in five days. 

Physcon found means to re-establish himself in Cyrenaica, 
but made himself so generally hated by his subjects, through 
his ill conduct, that some of them fell upon him and wound- 
ed him in several places, and left him for dead upon the spot. 
He imputed this to his brother Philometor ; and, when he 
was recovered of his wounds, undertook again a voyage to 
Rome. He there made his complaints against him to the 
senate, showed the scars of his wounds, and accused him of 
having employed the assassins from whom he received them. 
Though Philometor was the most humane of all princes, and 
could not be the least suspected of so black and barbarous 
an action, the senate, who were angry at his refusal to submit 
to the regulation they had made, in regard, to the isle of Cy- 
prus, gave ear to this false accusation with too much facility. 
They carried their prejudice so high against him, that they 
would not so much as hear what his ambassadors had to say 
in his defence. Orders were sent to them to auk Rome im- 
mediately. Besides which, the senate appointed five commis~ 
sioners to conduct Physcon into Cyprus, and to put him in 
possession of that island, and wrote to all their allies near it 
to aid him for that purpose with all their troops. 

ft Physcon, by this means, with an army which seemed to 
him sufficient for the execution of his design, landed in the 
island. Philometor, who had gone thither in person, defeat- 
ed him, and obliged him to shut himself up in Lapitho, where 
he was soon invested, besieged, and at length taken, and put 
into the hands of the brother whom he had so cruelly injur- 
ed. Philometor's exceeding goodness appeared upon this 

aA.M.3»43. Ant. J. C lfi. Polyb. Legat. awxii. Id. in Ewerpfc Vile* 
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occasion. After all that Physcon had done against him, h 
was expected, that, as he now had him in his power, he 
would make him sensible of his indignation and revenge. He 
forgave him every thing ; and, not contented with pardon- 
ing his fruits, he even restored him Lybia and Cyreaaica, 
and added farther some amends in lieu of the isle of Cyprus. | 
That act of generosity put an end to the war between the 
two brothers. It was not renewed, and the Romans were 
ashamed of any longer opposing a prince of such extraor- 
dinary clemency. There is no reader who does net secretly 
pay the homage of esteem and admiration to so generous an 
action. Such inward sentiments, which are founded in na- 
ture, and anticipate all reflections, imply bow great, and noble 
it is to forget and pardon injuries, and what a meanness of 
soul there is in the resentment of the revengeful. 

Sect. m. 

Octavius, the Roman ambassador in Syria, is there killed. 
Death of Judas Maccabeus. I 

We have fl seen that the principal object of the commis- 
sion of the three Roman ambassadors, Cn. Octavha, Sp. Lu- 
cretius, and L. Aurelius, who went first into Egypt, was to 
go into Syria, in order to regulate the affairs of that nation. 
When they arrived there, they found the king had more ! 
ships and elephants than had been stipulated by the treaty 
made with Antiochus the Great after the battle of Sipylus. 
They caused the ships to burnt, and the elephants to be kill- 
ed, which exceeded the number stated in that treaty, and 
regulated all other matters in such a manner as they thought 
most to the advantage of the Romans. This treatment 
seemed insupportable, and exasperated the people against 
them. A person named Leptines was so incensed at it, that 
inhis rage he fell upon* Octavius, whilst he was bathing, and 
lulled lum. It was suspected that Lysias, the regent of the 
kingdom, had secretly a hand in this assassination. Ambas- 
sadors were immediately sent to Rome, to justify the king, 
and to protest, that he had no share in the action. The se- 
nate sent them back without giving them any answer, to sig- 
nify, by that silence, their indignation for the murder com- 
mitted upon the person of Octavius, the examination and 
punishment of which they reserved to themselves. In the 

c A.M. 3843. Ant. J. C 162. Appian in Syr. p. 117. Polyb. Ugat 
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mean time, to do honour to his memory, they erected a sta- 
tue to him amongst those of the great men, who had lost their 
fires in defence «f their country. 

Demetrius believed that the displeasure of the Romans 
against Eupator was a favourable conjuncture, of which it 
was proper for him to take the advantage, and addressed 
himself a second time to the senate, to obtain thdr permis- 
sion to return into Syria. He took this step contrary to the 
opinion of the greatest part of his friends ; who advised him 
to make his escape, without saying any thing. The event 
soon showed him how much they were m the right. As the 
senate had soil the same motives of interest for keeping 
him at Rome as at first, he received the same answer, and 
had the mortification to experience a second denial. He 
had then recourse to the first advice of his friends ; and Po- 
lybius, the historian, who was at Rome, was one of those 
who pressed him with the utmost warmth to put it in exe- 
cution with secrecy and dispatch. He took his advice. Af- 
ter concerting all his measures,, he left Rome under pretence 
of a hunting-match, went to Ostia, and embarked with a 
sinall train in a Carthaginian vessel bound for Tyre that 
waited for him «. It was three days before it was known at 
Rome, that he had stolen away. All that the senate could 
do was some days after to send Tib. Gracchus, L. Lentulus, 
and Servilius Glaucia, into Syria, to observe what effect the 
return of Demetrius would produce there. 

Demetrius * having landed at Tripoli, in Syria, a report 
§pread that the senate had sent him to take possession of his 
dominions, and had resolved to support him in them. Eu- 
pator was immediately looked upon as a lost man, and eve- 
ry one abandoned him to join Demetrius. Eupator and Ly- 
sias, seized by their own troops, were delivered up to the 
new-comer, who ordered them to be put to death. Deme- 
trius saw himself established by this means upon the throne 
without opposition, and with prodigious rapidity. 

One of the first actions of his reign was to deliver the Ba- 
bylonians from the tyranny of Timarchus and Heraclides, 
who had been the two great favourites of Antiochus Epipha- 
nes, He had made the first governor, and the second trea- 
surer, of that province. Timarchus having added rebellion 
to his other crimes, Demetrius caused him to be put to death. 
He contented himself with banishing the other. The Baby- 
lonians were so much rejoiced to see themselves freed from 
the oppression of those two brothers, that upon this occasion 

a That «hip wf» carrying to Tyre, accanKog to euftom, the firtt fruit* of the 
Jttodi end reve nue s of Carthage 
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- they gave their deliverer the title of Soter, or Saviour, 
which he bore ever afterwards. 

Alcimus, whom Antiochus Eupator had made high-priest 
of the Jews after the death of Menelaus, not bang qualified 
to be admitted by them in that capacity, because he had 
profaned the sanctity of the priesthood by following the im- 
pious customs of the Greeks under Antiochus Epiphanes, 
gathered together all the apostate Jews, who had taken re- 
fuge at Antioch, after having been expelled Judaea, and, put- 
ting himself at their head, came to petition the new king to 
defend them from the oppressions or Judas and his brothers, 
venting a thousand calumnies against them. He accused 
them of having killed all persons of Demetrius's party who 
fell into their hands, and of having forced him, with all those 
in his company, to abandon their country, and seek their se- 
curity elsewhere. Demetrius immediately ordered Bacchi- 
des, governor of Mesopotamia, to march into Judaea, at the 
head of an army, and, confirming Alcimus in his office, he 
joined him in commission with Bacchides, and charged them 
both with the care of this war. Judas rendered all the ef- 
forts of this first army ineffectual, as he did also those of a 
second, which was commanded by Nicanor. The latter, en- 
raged at the last defeat of the troops of Syria, and indignant 
that a handful of men should make head against such nume- 
rous and warlike armies, and knowing that they plac- 
ed their whole confidence of victory in the protection of the 
God of Israel, and in the promises made in the temple where 
he was honoured, had uttered a thousand blasphemies against 
the Almighty, and against his temple. He was soon punish- 
ed for them. Judas engaged him in a bloody battle, and, of 
his army of 35,000 men, not one escaped to carry the news 
of the defeat to Antioch. The body of Nicanor was found 
amongst the dead. His head and right hand, which he had 
lifted up against the temple threatening to destroy it, were 
cut off and placed upon one of the towers of Jerusalem. 

Judas, after this complete victory, having some relaxation, 
sent an embassy to Rome. He saw himself continually at- 
tacked by the whole forces of Syria, without being able to 
rely with good reason upon any treaty of peace. He had no 
aid to expect from the neighbouring nations, who, for from 
interesting themselves for the preservation of the Jewish 
people, in concert with the Syrians, entertained no thoughts 
but of extirpating them. He had been informed that the 
Romans, equally esteemed for their justice and valour, were 
always ready to support weak nations against the oppression 
of kings, whose power gave them umbrage. He therefore 
thought of making an alliance with that people, in order to 
irt himself by their protection against the unjust enter- 

i 
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prises of the Syrians. Those ambassadors were very well 
received by the senate, who passed a decree, by which the 
Jews were declared the friends and allies of the Romans, and 
a defensive league was made with them. They even obtain- 
ed a letter from the senate to Demetrius, by which he was 
enjoined not to distress the Jews any more, and war was 
threatened, in case he persevered to do so. But before the 
ambassadors returned, Judas was dead. 

As soon as Demetrius received news of the defeat and 
death of Nicanor, he rave the command of a powerful ar- 
my to Baechides and Alcimus, composed of the choicest of 
all his troops, and sent them into Judaea. Judas had only 3000 
men -with him when it arrived there. These were struck 
with such a panic, that they all abandoned him, except 800 
men. Judas with that small number, through an excess of 
valour and confidence, had the boldness to hazard a battle a- 
gainst so numerous an army. He perished, overpowered by 
multitudes. His loss was deplored throughout all Judsca, 
and at Jerusalem, with all the marks of the Keenest affliction, 
and the government was put into the hands of Jonathan bis 
brother. 

Alcimus being dead, after having committed great violences 
against the true Israelites, and Bacchides being returned to 
Anttoch, the country remained quiet, and was not harassed 
by tike Syrians for two years. Demetrius had undoubtedly 
received the senate's letter in favour of the Jews, which 
obliged him to recal Bacchides. 

Demetrius « indeed was at this time very cautious in his 
conduct with regard to the Romans, and used all his endea- 
vours to induce them to acknowledge him king, and to renew 
the treaty made with the kings his predecessors. Having 
received advice, that the Romans had three ambassadors at 
the court of Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, he sent Meno- 
chares, one of his principal ministers, thither, to enter upon 
the negotiation. Finding at bis return, by the report he 
made of what had passed, that the good offices of those am- 
bassadors were absolutely necessary to his success in that 
point, he sent again into Pamphytia, and afterwards to Rhodes, 
to assure them, that he would conform entirely to their will ; 
and, by the force of pressing solicitations, obtained at length, 
by their means, what he desired. The Romans acknow- 
ledged him king of Syria, and renewed the treaties made 
with that crown. 

To cultivate their amity, * he sent the same Menochares 
the following year, in conjunction with some others, upon an 
embassy to Rome. They were charged with a crown that 
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weighed 10,000 pieces « of gold, as a present from him to 
the senate, in gratitude for their kind treatment of him, da- 
ring the time mat he was a hostage at Rome. They car- 
ried also with them Leptines and Isocrates, in order to deli- 
ver them up, upon account of the assassination of Octavius. 
This Leptines was the person who killed him at Laodicea. 
Isocrates was a Greek, by profession a grammarian, who, 
being in Syria at that time, had upon all occasions taken upon 
him to vindicate that equally base and unjust action. The 
senate received the ambassadors with all the usual honours, 
and accepted the present they brought ; but would neither 
hear nor see two vile men, objects unworthy of their anger ; 
reserving to themselves, without doubt, the right «f exact- 
ing, when they pleased, a more distinguished satisfaction for 
the murder of their ambassador. 

It was about this time that Demetrius, as I have observed 
before, established Holophernes upon the throne of Cappa- 
docia. He was soon after expelled, and took refuge at An- 
tioch. We are going to see how far he carried his ingratitude 
towards his benefactor. 

a Demetrius, * who found himself without war or occupa- 
tion, began to indulge in pleasure, and to lead an idle life, not 
a little singular and fantastic in the manner of it He caused 
a castle to be built, near Antioch, flanked with four strong 
towers, and shut himself up in it, in order to abandon himself 
entirely on the one side to indolence, not being willing to hear 
any more mention made of public business, and, on the other, 
to the pleasure of good cheer and excess of wine. He was 
drunk at least one half of the day. The memorials, which 
people were desirous of presenting to him, were never re- 
ceived ; justice was not administered ; the affairs of the 
state languished : in a word, there was a general suspension 
of the government ; which soon stirred up the whole people 
against him. A conspiracy was formed for deposing him. 
Holophernes, who continued at Antioch, entered into this 
plot against his benefactor, flattering himself with obtaining 
the crown if the enterprise succeeded. It was discovered, 
and Holophernes was thrown in prison. Demetrius would 
.not deprive him of life. He chose rather to spare him, in 
order to make use of him upon occasion against Ariarathes, 
king of Cappadocia, upon whose crown he had some preten- 
sions. 

Notwithstanding the discovery, the conspiracy was not 
suppressed*. The malcontents were secretly supported by 

• They were worth more than 10,000 pistole*. 
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Ptolemy Philometor, who had the affair of Cyprus at heart, 
and by Attalus and Ariarathes, who were anxious to revenge 
themselves for the war Demetrius had undertaken against 
them in favour of Holophernes. Those three princes in con- 
cert together employed Heraclides in preparing somebody 
to personate the son of Antiochus Epiphanes, and to set up 
hereditary pretensions to the crown of Syria. This Hera- 
clides had been, as I have said already, one of the great fa- 
vourites of Antiochus Epiphanes, and treasurer of the pro- 
vince of Babylon, while Timarchus, his brother, another 
favourite, was governor of it. At Demetrius's accession to 
the crown, the two brothers having been convicted of mal- 
versation and other crimes, Timarchus had been executed, 
and the other, having made his escape, had taken up his re- 
sidence at Rhodes. It was there he took pains to form the 
man intended for the design I have mentioned. He chose 
for that purpose a young man, named Bala, of mean extrac- 
tion, but well calculated to act the part assigned him. He 
modelled him, and instructed him fully in all that it was ne- 
cessary to say or do. 

« When he was fully prepared, he began by causing him 
to be acknowledged by the three kings who were in the se- 
cret. He afterwards carried him to Rome, as he did also 
Laodice, the real daughter of Antiochus Epiphanes, for the 
better concealing of the imposture. By force of address and 
solicitations, he caused him to be acknowledged there also, 
and obtained a decree of the senate in his favour, which not 
only gave him permission to return into Syria, for the reco- 
very of his dominions, but even granted him assistance for 
that purpose. Though the senate plainly saw through the 
imposture, and that all that was told of this pretender was 
mere fiction, theyentered into every thing that was desired 
of them against Demetrius, with whom they were dissatis- 
fied, and passed that decree in favour of the impostor. With 
this declaration of the Romans for him, he found no difficul- 
ty in raising troops. He seized upon Ptolemais in Palestine, 
and there, under the name of Alexander, son of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, assumed the title of king of Syria. Many of the 
malcontents came thither to join him and form his court. 

This news made Demetrius quit his castle and his indo- 
lence, and apply himself to his defence. He assembled all 
the troops he could. Alexander armed also on his side. The 
assistance of Jonathan was of great consequence in this con- 
juncture, and both parties made their court to him. Deme- 
trius wrote to him first, and sent him the commission of ge- 
neral of the king's troops in Judaea, which rendered him at 
that time very much superior to all his enemies. 
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Alexander, seeing what Demetrius had done for Jonathan, 
was thereby induced to make proposals also to Mm, in order 
to bring him over to his side. He made him high-priest, grant- 
ed him the title of * Friend of the king/' sent him a purple 
robe and a crown of gold, marks of the high dignity which 
he conferred upon him ; for none at that time wore purple 
except princes and nobles of the first rank. Demetrius, who 
received advice of this, still outbade him, to secure to him- 
self an ally of such importance. But, after the injuries he 
had done to all those who had had the true interest of the 
Jews at heart, and to the whole nation in general, they dar- 
ed not confide in him, and resolved to treat rather with Alex- 
ander. Jonathan therefore accepted the high-priesthood from 
him, and, with the consent of the whola people, at the feast of 
tabernacles, Which happened soon after, he put on the pon- 
tifical vestments, and officiated as high-priest. 

The place had been vacant seven years from the death of 
Alcimus. The high-priesthood, which at that time came into 
the Asmonean family, continued in it till Herod's time, who, 
from hereditary, as it had been till then, made an employ- 
ment of it, which he disposed of at his pleasure, 

°The two kings having taken the field, Demetrius, who 
wanted neither valour nor good sense when his reason was 
not impaired by wine, Was victorious in the first battle ; but 
it Was of no advantage to him. Alexander soon received new 
troops from the three kings who had set him up, and continu- 
ed to support him vigorously. Having, besides this, the Ro- 
mans and Jonathan on his side, he retrieved himself and main- 
tained his ground. The Syrians continually deserted also, 
because they could not bear Demetrius. That prince, begin- 
ning to apprehend the event of the war, sent his two sons, 
Demetrius and Antiochus, to Cnidos, a city of Caria, in or- 
der to provide for their security in case of misfortune. He 
confided them, with a considerable sum of money, to thecare 
of a friend whom he had in that city ; in order that, if any 
accident should happen, they might remain there in safety, 
and wait some favourable conjuncture. 

* It was at the same time, and perhaps in imitation of Alex- 
ander Bala, that Andnscus played the same part in Mace- 
donia. He had retired to Demetrius, who had given him 
up to the Romans, from the hope of conciliating their fa- 
vour. 

c The two competitors for the crown of Syria having as- 
sembled all their troops, proceeded to a decisive battle, At 
first Demetrius's left wing broke that of the enemy which op- 
posed it, and put it to flight. But, being too hot in the pursuit, 
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a common fault in battles, and which almost always occasions 
their bong lost, at their return they found the right, at the 
head of which Demetrius fought in person, routed, and the 
king himself killed in the pursuit As long as he had been 
in a condition to support the enemy's charge, he had omitted 
nothing that valour and conduct were capable of, which might 
conduce to his success. At length his troops gave way, and 
in the retreat his horse plunged into a bog; where those who 
pursued him killed him with their arrows. He had reigned 
t wel ve years. Alexander, by this victory, found himself mas- 
ter of the empire of Syria. 

As soon as • Alexander saw himself at ease, he sent to de- 
mand Cleopatra, the daughter of Ptolemy, king of Egypt, in 
marriage. She was granted him, and her father conducted 
her in person to Ptolemais, where the nuptials were celebrat- 
ed. Jonathan was invited to that feast, and went thither, 
where he was received by the two kings with all possible 
marks of honour. 

Ojiias, son of Onias III. having * been disappointed of the 
high-priesthood after the death of his uncle Menelaus, had 
reared intoEgypt. He had found means to insinuate himself 
so well into the favour of Ptolemy Philometor and Cleopatra 
his wife, that he was become their favourite and most inti- 
mate confidant. He made use of his influence at that court 
to obtain the king's permission for building a temple for the 
Jews in Egypt, like that in Jerusalem ; assuring him that 
that favour would bring the whole nation over to his side 
against Antiochus Epiphanes : at the same time he obtained 
a grant of the high-priesthood to him and his descendants 
for ever. The great difficulty was, to make the Jewaaccede 
to this innovation, it being forbidden by the law to offer sacri- 
fices in any place but the temple of Jerusalem. He over- 
came their repugnance, though not without difficulty, by a 
passage in Isaiah, wherein the prophet foretells this event in 
these terms * : " In that day shall five cities in the land of 
« Egypt sneak the language of Canaan, and swear to the 
" Lord of Hosts; the one shall be called the City of the Sun. 
" In that day there shall be ari altar to the Lord in the midst 
" of the land of Egypt ; and a pillar at the border thereof to 
"the Lord. And it shall be for a sign and for a witness un- 
" to the Lord of Hosts in the land of Egypt; for they shall 
" cry unto the Lord because of the oppressors, and he shall 
" send them a saviour and a great one, and he shall deliver 
" them. And the Lord shall be known to Egypt, and the 
" Egyptians shall know the Lord in that day, and shall do 
•« sacrifice and oblation, yea, they shall vow a vow unto the 
" Lord, and perform it." 
fl lM»c«b.K.ll-*. *Jw^a.wntrtAppkn.l.ii. * I*. lix. U-H. 
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The event here foretold by Isaiah is one of the most sing!* 
lar, and, at the same time the most remote from all proba-j 
bility. Nothing was more strictly forbidden to the Jews than 
to ofler sacrifices to God in any other place than the temp] % 
built by his order at Jerusalem ; consequently how much 
more, to build a temple elsewhere, especially in a land pol* 
luted with the most gross idolatry, and always at enmity with 
the people of God ? This however came to pass, exactly as 
the prophet Isaiah had foretold. I shall not enter into a cir- 
cumstantial exposition of this prophecy, which would carry 
me too far from my subject 

Alexander Bala*, finding himself in peaceable possession of 
the crown of Syria, thought he had nothing more to do than 
to take all the pleasures which the abundance and power to 
which he had attained would admit. He abandoned himself, 
therefore, to his natural inclination for luxury, idleness, and 
debauchery. He left the care of affairs entirely to a favour- 
ite named Ammonius. That insolent and cruel miniooput 
to death Laodice, the sister of Demetrius, and widow of rer- 
seus, king of Macedonia; Antigonus, Demetrius's son, who 
continued in Syria when the two others were sentto Cnidos : 
in fine, all the persons of the blood-royal whom he could find, 
in order to secure to his master, by that means, the posses* 
sion of the crown which he had usurped by an imposture. 
That conduct soon drew upon both the abhorrence of the 
people. 

Demetrius, the eldest of Demetrius's sons, was at Cnidos, 
and began to be of an age capable of forming and executing 

Elans. When he was advised of this aversion of the people, 
e thought the occasion favourable for repossessing nimself 
of his right. Lasthenes, the friend in whose house he lived, 
procured him some companies of Cretans, with which he 
landed in Cilicia. There soon joined him a sufficient number 
of malcontents to form an army, with which he made him- 
self master of the whole province. Alexander opened his 
eyes, and quitted his seraglio to apply himself to bis affairs. 
He left the government of Antioch to Hierax aud Diodotus, 
who is also called Tryphon, put himself at the head of an 
army, formed of all the troops he could assemble, and, upon 
receiving advice that ApoHonius, governor of Coelosyria and 
Phoenicia, had declared for Demetrius, he sent to demand 
aid of Ptolemy, his father-in-law. 

ApoUonhis's first thoughts were to reduce Jonathan, who 
persisted in his attachment to Alexander : but he was un- 
successful, and in one day he lost above 8000 men. 

a A. M.U66. Ant J. C 148; Lit. Spit. lib. 1. JwHl I. xbxt. o. J. Jm. 
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« Ptolemy Philometor, to whom Alexander had allied in 
the extreme danger in which he found himself; came at last 
to the assistance of his son-in-law, and entered Palestine with 
a great army. Ail the cities opened their gates to him, ac- 
cording to the orders they had received from Alexander to 
that effect. Jonathan came to join him at Joppa, and follow- 
ed him to Ptoleraais. Upon his arrival a conspiracy was dis- 
covered, which had been formed by Ammonius, against the 
life of Philometor: As Alexander refused to deliver up that 
traitor, he concluded that he had entered into the conspira- 
cy himself, and in consequence, took his daughter from him, 
gave her to Demetrius, and made a treaty with him, by 
which he engaged to aid him in re-ascending the throne of 
his father. 

The people of Antioch* who mortally hated Ammonius, 
believed it time to show their resentment Having discover- 
ed him disguised like a woman, they sacrificed him to their 
rage. Not content with that revenge, they declared against 
Alexander himself and opened their gates to Ptolemy. They 
would even have set him upon the throne. But that prince, 
assuring them that he was contented with his own dominions, 
instead of accepting that offer, recommended to them De- 
metrius the lawful heir, who accordingly was placed upon 
the throne of bis ancestors, and acknowledged by all the in- 
habitants. 

* Alexander, who was at that time in Cflkia, marched with 
the utmost diligence, and put all to fire and sword around 
Antioch. The two armies came to a battle. Alexander was 
defeated, and fled with 500 horse to c Zabdiel, an Arabian 
prince, with whom he had entrusted his children. Betrayed 
by the person in whom he had placed most confidence, his 
head was cut off, and sent to Ptolemy, who expressed great 
joy at. the sight of it That joy was of no long duration, for 
he died, some few days after, of a wound he had received in 
the battle. Thus Alexander, king of Syria, and Ptolemy 
Philometor king of Egypt, died at the same time ; the first 
after a reign of five years, and the second after one of 35. 
Demetrius, who had attained the crown by this victory, as- 
sumed the surname of Nicator, that is to say the Conqueror. 
The succession of Egypt was attended with more difficulties. 

Sect. IV. 
Phytcon espouses Cleopatra, and attends the throne of 

JBgyfit. 
<* Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, after the death of her hus- 
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band, who was at the same time her brother, endeavoured 
to place « the crown upon the head of the son she had by him. 
As he was yet very young, others laboured to obtain it for 
Physcon, king of Cyrenaica, the late king's brother, and sent 
to desire him to come to Alexandria* Cleopatra, thereby 
reduced to the necessity of taking measures for her defence, 
caused Onias and Dosftheus, with an army of Jews, to come 
to her assistance. There was at that time a Roman ambas- 
sador at Alexandria, named Thermus, who by his media- 
tion accommodated affairs. It was agreed that Phvscon 
should marry Cleopatra, and educate her son, who should 
be declared heir to the crown : and that Pbyscon should 
possess it during his life. He had no sooner married the 
queen and taken possession of the crown than on the very 
day of the nuptials he killed her son in her arms. 

1 have already observed, that the surname of Physcon, 
given to this prince, was properly a nickname. That which 
he took himself was JSvergete*, which signifies *• the Bene- 
" factor.** The Alexandrians changed it into that of Cacoer- 
getes, that is to say, on the contrary, "one who delights in 
" doing harm : M a surname to which he had the justest title. 

In Syria 6 affairs went on a tittle better. Demetrius, a 
young prince without experience, left every thing to Las- 
thenes, who had procured him the Cretans, by whose aid he 
had ascended the throne. He was a. corrupt and rash man, 
and behaved himself so ill, that he soon lost his master the 
hearts of those who were most necessary to his support. 

The first wrong step which he took was in regard to the 
soldiers, whom Ptolemy upon his march, bad put into the 
maritime places of Phoenicia and Syria, to reinforce the gar- 
risons. It he had left those garrions in them, they would 
have very much augmented his forces, instead of conciliat- 
ing them, or at least of treating them well, upon some um- 
brage which he conceived, he sent orders to the troops of 
Syria, who were in the same garrisons, to cut the throats of 
all the Egyptian soldiers; which massacre was aceorcbngly 
executed. The army of Egypt, which was still hi Syria, 
and had placed him upon the throne, full of just horror for 
such barbarous cruelty, abandoned hhn immediately, and 
returned home. After which he caused the strictest search 
to be made for all those who had taken part against him- 
self or his father in the last wars, and punished with death 
all that could be found. When he believed, after all these 
executions, that he had no longer any enemies to fear, he 
broke the greatest part of his troops, and kept only his Cre- 

a Joseph, eantr. Apt* 1. ft. Jaitia. 1. xxxyuL c. 8. V«L Max. I. is. e. i. 
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tans, and some ether foreigners, in his service. By that 
means, he not only deprived himself of the veteran troops, 
who had served under his father, and who, as being well af- 
fected to him, would have maintained him upon the throne, 
bat he rendered them his greatest enemies, by depriving 
them of the sole means they had to subsist. He found this 
fully verified in the insurrections and revolutions which after- 
wards happened. 

Jonathan, in the mean time, seeing every thing quiet in 
Judaea, formed the design of delivering the nation at length 
from the evils it suffered from the citadel, which the Grecian 
idolaters still held in Jerusalem. He invested it, and caused 
machines of war to be brought, in order to attack it in form. 
Demetrius, on the complaints made to him upon that occa- 
sion, went to Ptolemais, and commanded Jonathan to attend 
him there, to give an account of that affair. Jonathan gave 
orders for pushing the siege vigorously in his absence, and 
set out to meet him, with some of the priests and principal 
persons of the nation. He carried with him a great quantity 
of magnificent presents, and appeased the king and his mi- 
nisters so successfully; that he not only caused the accusa- 
tions, which had been formed against him, to be rejected, but 
even obtained great honours and .new marks of favour. The 
whole country under his government was discharged from 
all duties, customs, and tributes, for the sum of « three hun- 
dred talents, which he agreed to pay the king by way of 
equivalent - . . 

The king being returned to Antioch,* and continuing to 
rive himself up immoderately to all kind of excesses, violence, 
and cruelty, the people's patience was entirely exhausted, 
and the whole nation disposed for a general revolt. 

Diodotus, afterwards sumamed Tryphon, who had for- 
merly served Alexander, and had shared the government of 
Antioch with Hierax, seeing the people in this disposition, 
found the occasion favourable for attempting a bold enter- 
prise, which was to set the crown upon his own head, by 
taking advantage of these disorders. He went into Arabia 
to Zabdiel, to whom the person and education of Antiochus, 
the son of Alexander Bala, had been entrusted. He laid the 
state of the affairs of Syria before him, informed him of the 
discontent of the people, and of the soldiery in particular, 
and strongly represented, that there could not be a more fa- 
vourable opportunity for setting Antiochus upon the throne 
of his father. He demanded that the young prince should 
be put into his hands, in order to his being restored to his 

a Three hundred tboottnd crowns. ..... , *. *„♦:■ 
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rights. His view was to make use of the pretensions of An- 
tioch till he had dethroned Demetrius, and afterwards to rid 
himself of the young prince, and assume the crown to him- 
self ; as he did. Zabaiel, whether he penetrated his real de- 
sign, or did not entirely approve his scheme, did not accede 
to it at first. Tryphon was obliged to continue a considera- 
ble time with him, to solicit and press him. At length, by 
force of importunity or presents he gained Zabdiel's consent, 
and obtained what he demanded. 

« Jonathan carried on the siege of the citadel of Jerusalem 
with vigour ; but, seeing that he made no progress, he sent 
deputies to Demetrius, to desire that he would withdraw the 
garrison which he could not drive out by force. Demetrius, 
who found himself involved in great difficulties, from the fre- 
quent tumults which happened at Antioch, where the peo- 
ple had conceived an invincible aversion for his person and 
government, granted Jonathan all he demanded, upon condi- 
tion that he would send troops to chastise the mutineers. 
Jonathan sent him 3000 men immediately. As soon as the 
king had them, believing himself sufficiently strong to under- 
take every thing, he resolved to disarm the inhabitants of 
Antioch, and gave orders accordingly that they should all de- 
liver up their arms. Upon this they rose, to the number of 
120,000 men, and invested the palace, with design to kill the 
king. The Jews immediately new to disengage mm,<lispers- 
ed the multitude with fire and sword, burnt a great part of 
the city, and killed or destroyed very nearly 100,000 of the in- 
habitants. The rest, intimidated by so great a misfbrtUDe, 
demanded a peace ; which was granted them, and the tu- 
mult ceased. The Jews, after having taken this terrible re- 
venge for the wrongs which the people of Antioch had done 
to Judaea and Jerusalem, principally during the reign of An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, returned into their country laden with ho- 
nour and booty. 

Demetrius, still continuing his cruelties, tyranny, and op- 
pression, put many more persons to death for the last sedi- 
tion, confiscated the estates of others, and banished a great 
number. All his subjects conceived such a hatred and ani- 
mosity against him, that there wanted nothing but an occa- 
sion for rising, and making him experience the most dread- 
ful effects of their vengeance. 

Notwithstanding the promises he had made to Jonathan, 
and the gn at obligations he had to him for the aid which had 
preserved him, he behaved no better in regard to him than 
he did to others. Believing he could do without him for the 
future, he (id not observe the treaty he had made with him. 
Though the sum of 300 talents had been paid he did not 
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desist from demanding all the usual imposts, customs, and tri- 
butes, with the same rigour as before, and with menaces to 
Jonathan of making war upon him if he failed. 

Whilst things were in this unsteady condition, Tryphon 
carried Antiochus, the son of Alexander, into Syria, and 
caused his pretensions to the crown to be declared by a mani- 
festo. The soldiers who had been disbanded by Demetrius, 
and a great number of other malcontents, came in crowds to 
join the pretender, and proclaimed him king. They march- 
ed under his ensigns against Demetrius, defeated him, and 
obliged him to retire into Seleucia. 

They took all his elephants, made themselves masters of 
Antioch, placed Antiochus upon the throne of the kings of 
Syria, and gave him the surname of Theoa % which signifies 
the god. 

Jonathan, disgusted at the ingratitude of Demetrius, ac- 
cepted the invitation made him by the new king, and engag- 
ed in his party. Great favours were heaped upon him and 
Simon his brother. A commission was sent them, whereby 
they were empowered to raise troops for Antiochus through- 
out all Coebsy ria and Palestine. Of the troops they formed 
two bodies, with which they acted separately, and obtained 
several victories over the enemy. 

Tryphon, « seeing all things brought to the desired point 
for executing the project he had formed of destroying Anti- 
ochus and of possessing himself of the crown of Syria, found 
no other obstacle to his design than on the part of Jonathan, 
whose probity he knew too well even to sound him upon en- 
tering into his views. He resolved therefore to rid himself, 
at any price, of so formidable an enemy, and accordingly en- 
tered Judaea with an army, in order to take him and put him 
to death. Jonathan came also to Bethshan at the head of 
40,000 men. Tryphon perceived that he should get nothing 
by force against so powerful an army. He endeavoured, 
therefore, to amuse him with fine words, and the warmest 
assurances of a sincere friendship. He gave him to under- 
stand, that he was come thither only to consult him upon 
their common interests, and to put Ptolemaisinto his hands, 
-which he was resolved to make him a present of as a free 
gift He deceived him so well by these protestations of 
friendship and obliging offers, that he dismissed all his troops, 
except 3000 men, of which he kept only 1000 about his per- 
son. He sent the rest towards Galilee, and followed Try- 
phon to Ptolemais, relying upon the traitor's oath, that he 
should be put into possession of it. He had no sooner en- 
tered the place, than the gates were shut upon him. Jona- 
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than was immediately seized, and all his followers trot to the 
sword. Troops were also detached directly to follow and 
surprise the 2000 men who were upon their march to Gali- 
lee. They had already received advice of what had hap- 
pened to Jonathan and his troops at the city of Ptolemais, and 
having exhorted one another to defend themselves well and 
to sell their lives as dear as possible, the enemy were afraid 
to attack them. They were suffered to proceed, and arriv- 
ed all safe at Jerusalem. 

The affliction there for what had befallen Jonathan was 
extreme. The Jews, however, did not lose courage. They 
chose Simon by universal consent for their general, and im- 
mediately, by his orders, set themselves at work with all 
possible speed to complete the fortifications, begun by Jona- 
than, at Jerusalem. And when advice came that Tryphon 
approached, Simon marched against him at the head of a 
fine army. 

Tryphon did not dare to give him battle, but had again re- 
course to the same artifices which had succeeded so well 
with Jonathan. He sent to tell Simon, that he had only laid 
Jonathan under an arrest, because he owed the king 100 ta- 
lents a ; that if he would send him that sum, and Jonathan's 
two sons as hostages for their father's fidelity, he would 
cause him to be set at liberty. Though Simon saw clearly 
that this proposal was no more than a feint, nevertheless, 
that he might not have reason to reproach himself with being 
the occasion of his brother's death, by refusing to comply 
with it, he sent him the money, and Jonathan's two children. 
The traitor, notwithstanding, did not release his prisoner, 
but returned a second time into Judaea, at the head of a 
greater army than before, with design to put all things to 
fire and sword. Simon kept so close to him in all his marches 
and countermarches, that he frustrated his designs, and oblig- 
ed him to retire. 

Tryphon, on his return into winter-quarters, in the coun- 
try of Galaad, caused Jonathan to be put to death ; and, 
believing after this that he had nobody to fear, gave orders 
to kiH Antiochus secretly. He then caused it to be given 
out, that he was dead of the stone, and at the same time de- 
clared himself king of Syria in his stead, and took possession 
of the crown. When Simon was informed of his nrother's 
death, he sent to fetch his bones, interred them in the sepul- 
chre of his forefathers at Modin, and erected a magnificent 
monument to his memory. 

b Tryphon passionately desired to be acknowledged by the 
Romans. His usurpation was so unsteady without this, that 
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he perceived plainly this was absolutely necessary to his sup- 
port. He sent them a magnificent embassy, with a golden 
statue of victory, of 10,000 pieces of gold in weight He was 
cheated by the Romans. They accepted the statue, and 
caused the name of Antiochus, whom he had assassinated, 
to be inserted in the inscription, as if it had come from him. 
The ambassadors sent by Simon to Rome • were received 
there much more honourably, and all the treaties made with 
his predecessors were renewed with him. 

Demetrius in the mean time amused himself with diver- 
sions at Laodicea, * and abandoned himself to the most infa- 
mous debauches, without becoming more wise from adversi- 
ty, and without so much as seeming to have the least sense of 
his misfortunes. As Tryphon had given the Jews just rea- 
son to oppose him and his party, Simon sent a crown ofgold 
to Demetrius, and ambassadors to treat with him. They 
obtained from that prince a confirmation of the high-priest- 
hood and sovereignty to Simon, exemption from all kind of 
tributes and imposts, with a general amnesty for all past acts 
of hostility, upon condition that the Jews should join him 
against Tryphon. 

Demetrius at length c recovered a little from his lethargy 
upon the arrival of deputies from the East, who came to in- 
vite him thither. The Parthians, having over-run almost 
the whole East, and subjected all the countries of Asia, be- 
tween the Indus and Euphrates, the inhabitants of those 
countries, who were descended from the Macedanians,not be- 
ing able to suffer that usurpation and the haughty insolence 
of their new masters, were extremely urgent with Deme- 
trius, by repeated embassies, to come and put himself at 
their head ; assured him of a general insurrection against 
the Parthians ; and promised to supply him with a sufficient 
number of troops to expel those usurpers, and recover all 
the provinces of the East. Full of these hopes, he at length 
undertook that expedition, and passed the Euphrates, leav- 
ing Tryphon in possession of the greatest part of Syria. He 
conceived, that, having once made himself master of the 
East, with that increase of power, he should be in a better 
condition to reduce that rebel at his return. 

As soon as he appeared in die East, the Etymseans, Per- 
sians, and Bactrians, declared in his favour, and with their 
aid he defeated the Parthians in several engagements; but, 
at length, under pretence of treating with him, they got him 
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into an ambuscade, where he was made prisoner, and his 
whole army cut in pieces. By this blow, the empire of the 
Partbians took such firm footing, that it supported itself for 
many ages afterwards, and became the terror of all its neigh- 
bours, and even equal to the Romans themselves as to pow- 
er in the field and reputation for military exploits. 

The king who then reigned over the Parthians, was Mj- 
thridates, son of Priapatius, a valiant and wise prince. We 
have seen in what manner Arsaces founded this empire, 
and his son Arsaces II. established and confirmed it, by 
a treaty of peace with Antiochus the Great. Priapatius 
was the son of the second Arsaces, and succeeded him ; he 
was called also Arsaces, which became the common name of 
all the princes of this race. After having reigned 15 years, 
he left the crown at his death to his eldest son Phraates, and 
he to Mithridates his brother, in preference « to his own 
children, because he had discovered more merit and capaci- 
ty in him for the government of the people; convinced, that 
a king, when it is in his own power, ought to be more atten- 
tive to the good of the state than the advancement of his 
own family, and to forget, in some measure, that he is a father, 
to remember solely that he is a king. This Mithridates was 
that king of the Parthians into whose hands Demetrius had 
fallen. 

That prince, after having subdued the Medes, Elymaeans, 
Persians, and Bactrians, extended his conquests even into 
India, beyond the bounds of Alexander's ; and, when he had 
defeated Demetrius, subjected also Babylonia and Mesopo- 
tamia, so that his empire was bounded at that time by the 
Euphrates on the west, and the Ganges on the east. 

He carried Demetrius, his prisoner, into all the provinces 
that still adhered to the king of Syria, with the view of induc- 
ing them to submit to him, by showing them the person they 
had looked upon as their deliverer reduced to so low and 
shameful a condition. After that, he treated him as a king, 
sent him into Hyrcania, which was assigned him for bis place 
of residence, and gave him his daughter Rhodoguna in mar- 
riage. However, he was always regarded as a prisoner of 
war, though in other respects he had all the liberty that could 
be granted him in that condition. His son Pbraates, who 
succeeded him, treated him in the same manner. 

It is observed particularly of this Mithridates, that, having 
subjected several different nations, he took from each of them 
whatever was best in their laws and customs, and out of them 
composed an excellent body of laws and maxims of state, for 
the government of his empire. This was making a glorious 
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use of his victories ; by so much the more laudable as it is 
uncommon and almost unheard of, for a victor to be more 
intent upon gaining improvement from the wise customs of 
conquered nations than upon enriching himself out of their 
spoils. It was by this means that Mithridates established 
the empire of the Parthians upon solid foundations, gave it 
a firm consistency, effectually attached the conquered provin- 
ces to it, and united them into one monarchy, which subsisted 
many ages without change or revolution, notwithstanding the 
diversity of nations of which it was composed. He may be 
looked upon as the Numa of the Parthians, who taught that 
warlike nation to temper a savage valour with discipline, 
and to blend the wise authority of laws with the blind force 
of arms. 

At this time happened a considerable change in the affairs 
of the Jewish nation. They had contended long with incre- 
dible efforts against the kings of Syria, not only for the de- 
fence of their liberty, but the preservation of their religion. 
They thought it incumbent on them to take advantage of 
the favourable opportunity of the king of Syria's captivity, 
and of the civil wars with which that empire was continual- 
ly torn, to secure the one and the other. In a general assem- 
bly of the priests, the elders, and the whole people of Jeru- " 
salem, Simon was chosen general, to whose family they had 
most essential obligations, and they gave him the government, 
with the title of sovereign as well as that of high-priest ; and 
declared this double power, civil and sacerdotal, hereditary 
in his family. These two titles had been conferred on him 
by Demetrius, but limited to his person. After his death, 
both dignities descended jointly to his posterity, and continu- 
ed united for many generations. 

« When queen Cleopatra saw her husband taken and kept 
prisoner by the Parthians, she shut herself up with her chil- 
dren in Seleucia, where many of Tryphon s soldiers came 
over to her party. That man, who was naturally brutal 
and cruel, had industriously concealed those defects under 
appearances of lenity and goodness, as long as he believed it 
necessary to please the people, in order to be successful in 
his ambitious designs. When he saw himself in possession 
of the crown, he quitted an assumed character that laid him 
under too much constraint, and gave himself up entirely to 
his bad inclinations. Many therefore abandoned him, and 
came over in no inconsiderable numbers to Cleopatra. These 
desertions did not however sufficiently augment her party, 
to put her into a condition to support hersei£ She was also 
afraid, lest the people of Seleucia should choose rather to give 
her up to Trypuon than support a siege out of affection for 
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her person. She therefore sent proposals to AntBOchtts Si- 
detes, Demetrius's brother, for uniting their forces, and pro- 
mised on that condition to marry him, and procure him the 
crown. For, when she was. informed, that Demetrius had 
married Rhodozuna, she was so much enraged, that she no 
longer observed any measures, and resolved to seek support 
in a new marriage. Her children were yet to* young to 
support the weight of a tottering crown, and she was not of 
a character to pay much regard to their rights. As Antio- 
chus therefore was the next heir to the crown after them, 
she fixed upon him, and took him for her husband. 

This Antiochus was the second son of Demetrius Soter, 
and had been sent to Cnidos with his brother Demetrius, 
during the war between their father and Alexander Bala, 
to secure them against the revolutions he apprehended, and 
which actually happened, as has been said before. Having 
accepted Cleopatra's offers, he assumed the title of king of 
Syria. 

He wrote a letter to Simon, • wherein he complained of 
Tryphon's unjust usurpation, for which he promised to take 
speedy vengeance. To engage him in his interests, he made 
him great concessions, and gave him hopesof much gueater 
when he should ascend the throne. 

6 Accordingly, the beginning of the following year, he 
made a descent into Syria with an army of foreign troops, 
which he had taken into his pay in Greece, Asia Minor, and 
the islands ; and after having espoused Cleopatra, and join- 
ed what troops she had with his own, he took the field, and 
marched against Tryphon. The greatest part of that usur- 
per's troops, weary ot his tyranny, abandonedhim, and came 
, over to the army of Antiochus, which amounted at that time 
to 120,000 foot, and 6000 horse. 

Tryphon could not make head against him, and retired to 
Dora, a city in the neighbourhood of Ptolemais, in Phoenicia. 
Antiochus besieged hun there by sea and land with all Ins 
forces. The place could not hold out long against so powerj 
fcl an army. Tryphon escaped by sea to Orthosis, another 
maritime city of Phoenicia, and mom thence proceeding to 
Apamea, where he was born, he was there taken and put 
to death. Antiochus thus terminated the usurpation, and 
ascended his father's throne, which he possessed nine years. 
His passion for hunting occasioned his being called " Skfe- 
" tea," or " the hunter," from the word, " Zidah," which 
has the same signification in the Syriac language. 

Simon, established in the government of Jodsca by the 
general consent of the nation, thought it necessary to send 

« Maecab. xr. l— 41. xvi. i— is, Joseph. Amlq. 1, xiii. c it. et IS. 
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ambassadors to Rome, in order to his being acknowledged 
under that title, and to renew the ancient treaties. They 
'were very well received, and obtained all they desired The 
senate, in consequence, caused the consul Piso to write t* 
Ptolemy king of Egypt, Attalus king of Pergamus, Ariara- 
thes king of Cappadocia, • Demetrius king of Syria, Mithri- 
dates king of the Parthians, and to all the states of Greece, 
Asia Minor, and the islands, with whom the Romans were 
in alliance, to notify to them, that the Jews were their friends 
and allies, and that consequently they should not undertake 
any thing to their prejudice. 

As Antiochus had only granted Simon so advantageous an 
alliance from the necessity of his present circumstances, and 
contrary to the interests of the state, as well as to the policy 
of his predecessors, the letter from the Romans did not pre-* 
vent him from declaring against Simon, notwithstanding all 
the magnificent promises he had made him, and from sending 
troops into Judaea, under the command of Cendebauis, who 
was overthrown in a battle by Judas and John, the sons of 
Simon. 

Physcon had reigned seven years in Egypt *. History re- 
lates nothing of him during all that time but monstrous vices 
and detestable cruelties. Never was there a prince so aban- 
doned to excesses, and at the same time so cruel and san- 
guinary. All the rest of his conduct was as contemptible as 
his vices were enormous; for, he both said and acted: in pub- 
lic the extravagances of an infant, by which he drew upon 
himself both the contempt and abhorrence of his subjects. 
Without Hierax, his first minister, he had infallibly been 
dethroned. This Hierax was a native of Antioch, and was 
the same to whom, in the reign of Alexander Bala, the go- 
vernment of that city had been given, in conjunction with 
Diodotus, afterwards surnamed Tryphon. After the revo- 
lution which happened in Syria, he retired into Egypt, en- 
tered into the service of Ptolemy Physcon,. and soon became 
his captain general and prime minister. As he was valiant 
ia the field and able in council, by causing the troops to be 
well paid and amending the faults which his master com- 
mitted by a wise and equitable government, and by prevent- 
ing or redressing them as much as possible, he had been till 
then so fortunate as to support the tranquillity of the state. 

« .But, in the following years, whether Hierax was dead, or 
the prudence and ability of that minister were no longer ca- 

a This letter was addressed to Demetrius, though prisoner amongst the I*r> 
tbians, because the Romans had neither aeknowMged Antioehus Sidotes dor 
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pable of restraining the folly of this prince, the affairs of Egypt 
went on worse than ever. Physcon, without any reason, 
caused the greatest part of those to be put to death, who had 
expressed the most zeal in procuring him the crown after his 
brother's death, and maintaining it upon bis head. Athenac- 
us places Hierax in this number ; but without mentioning 
the time. He also put to death, or at least banished, most of 
those who had been in favour with Phiiometor, his brother, 
or had only held employments during his reign ; and, by per- 
mitting his foreign troops to plunder and murder at discre- 
tion, he terrified Alexandria so much, that the greatest part 
of the inhabitants, to avoid his cruelty, thought it necessary 
to retire into foreign countries, and the city remained almost 
a desert. To supply their places, when he perceived that no- 
thing remained but empty houses, he caused proclamation to 
be made in all the neighbouring countries, that whosoever 
would come and settle there, of wnatsoever nation they were,, 
should meet with the greatest encouragement and advanta- 
ges. There were considerable numbers whom this propo- 
sal suited very well. The houses that had been abandoned 
were given to them, and all the rights, privileges, and immu- 
nities, granted them, which had been enjoyed by the ancient 
inhabitants ; by this means the city was repeopted. 

As, amongst those who had quitted Alexandria, there was 
a great number of grammarians, philosophers, geometrici- 
ans, physicians, musiciaus, and other masters in the liberal 
sciences, it happened from thence, that the polite arts and 
sciences began to revive in Greece, Asia Minor, and the is- 
lands ; in a word, in every place to which these illustrious 
fugitives carried them. The continual wars between the 
successors of Alexander had almost extinguished the scien- 
ces in all those oountries, and they would have been entirely 
lost in those times of confusion, if they had not found protec- 
tion under the Ptolemies at Alexandria. The first of those 
princes, by ibunding his Musseutn for the entertainment of 
the learned and erecting his fine library, had drawn about 
him almost all the learned men of Greece. The second and 
third following the founder's steps in that respect, Alexan- 
dria became tne principal city in the world where the libe- 
ral arts and sciences were most cultivated, whilst they were 
almost absolutely neglected every where else. Most of the 
inhabitants of that great city studied or professed some or 
other of those polite arts, in which they xiad been instructed 
in their youth. So that, when the cruelty and oppression of 
the tyrant of whom 1 speak obliged them to take refuge in 
foreign countries, their most general recourse for subsistence 
was to make it their business to teach what they knew. Tney 
opened schools m those countries for that purpose, and, as 
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they were pressed by necessity, they taught at a low price, 
which very much increased the number of their disciples. 
By this means the arts and sciences began revive, where- 
ever they were dispersed ; that is to say, throughout what 
we call the whole East exactly in the same manner as they 
took new birth in' the West, after the capture of Constanti- 
nople by the Turks. 

Much about the time that strangers came in crowds to « 
repeople Alexandria, P. Scipio Africanus the Younger, Sp. 
Mummius, and L. Metellus, arrived there as ambassadors 
from Rome. It was a maxim with the Romans to send fre- 
quent embassies to their allies, in order to take cognizance 
of their affairs, and to accommodate their differences. It 
was with this view that three of the greatest persons in the 
state were sent at this time into Egypt. They had orders 
to go into Egypt, Syria, Asia, and Greece, and to see in 
what condition the affairs of those countries were ; to ex- 
amine in what manner the treaties made with them were ob- 
served ; and to remedy whatever they should find amiss* 
They acquitted themselves of this commission with so much 
equity, justice, and address, and rendered such great servi- 
ces to those to whom they were sent, in restoring order a- 
mongst them and in accommodating their differences, that, 
as soon as they returned to Home, ambassadors came from 
all parts where they had passed, to return the senate thanks 
for having sent amongst them persons of such extraordina- 
ry merit, and whose wisdom and goodness they could never 
sufficiently admire. 

The first place they went to according to their instructions, 
was Alexandria. The king received them there with great 
magnificence. As to themselves, they affected state so lit- 
tle, that, at their entry, Scipio, who was the greatest person- 
age of Rome, had only one friend with him, which was Pa- 
naetius the philosopher, and five domestics &. Not his do- 
mestics, says an historian, but his victories were considered : 
He was not esteemed for his gold or his silver, but for his 
personal virtues and qualities. Though, during their whole 
residence at Alexandria, the king caused them to be served 
with whatever was most delicate and exquisite, they never 
touched any thing but the most simple and common meats ; 
despising all the rest, as serving only to enervate the mind 
as well as the body. So great, even at that time, were the 
moderation and temperance of the Romans ; but luxury and 
pomp quickly assumed ^heir place. 

fl Cic in Somn. Scip. Athen. 1. vi. p. J 73. et 1. xii. p. 549. Tit Max. 1. iv. e. 
3. Biod Legat. xxxii. 

6 Cum per aocios at extern gentes iter faceret, non maneipia ted rictorit* nu- 
merabamur ; nee quantum auri et argenti, ied %uantam ainplitaaiais osns a* 
cum ferret aestunabatur. VaU Max. 
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When the ambassadors had folly vfcwed Alexafidtfe, and 
regulated the affairs which brought them thither, they went 
up the Nile to visit Memphis and the other parts of Egypt. 
They saw with their own eyes, or were informed upon die 
spot, the infinite number of cities, and the prodigious mul- 
titude of inhabitants contained in that kingdom ; the strength 
of its natural situation ; the fertility of its soil, and all the 
ether advantages it enjoyed. They found that it wanted no- 
thing to render it powerful and formidable, but a prince of 
capacity and application ; for* Physcon, who then reigned, 
was nothing less than a king. Nothing was so wretched as 
the idea he gave them of himself in all the audiences they 
had of him. Of his cruelty, luxury, barbarity, and other 
rices, I have already made mention, and shall be obliged to 
give farther proofs of them in the sequel The deformity 
of his « body sufficiently corresponded with that of his mind ; 
nothing more hideous was ever seen. His stature was of Hie 
smallest, and with that he had a belly of so enormous a size, 
that there was no man could embrace hhn in his arms. This 
largeness of his belly occasioned his being called by the nick- 
name of M Physcon." Upon this wretched person he wore 
So transparent a stuff, that all his deformity might be seen 
through it. He never appeared in public but in a chariot, 
not being able to carry the load of flesh, which was the fruit 
of his intemperance, unless when he walked with Sripio. So 
that the tatter, turning towards Panaetius, told him m bis ear, 
smiling, " The Alexandriansare obliged to us for seeing their 
-*' king walk on foot." 

We must confess, to the reproach of royalty, that most 
of the kings, of whom we now speak, dishonoured not only 
the throne, but even human nature itself by the most hor- 
rid vices. It is dreadful to see, in that long list of kings whose 
history we have related, how few there are who deserve 
that name. What comparison is therebetween those mon- 
sters of dissoluteness and cruelty and Sripio AfHcanus, one 
of the three Roman ambassadors, who was as great a pro- 
digy of wisdom and virtue as could be found amongst the 
Pagans. Justin accordingly says of him, that whilst he visit- 
ed and considered with curiosity the rarities of Alexandria, 
jhe was himself a sight to the whole city. Dum iruftkit tir- 
ton, ifwc tpectaculo Mcxandrintojvit. 



• O^am eroeafto* atobus, ttofidtadaiRoiMnfan*. Kmt ate et tain 
deformit, et ttataro breris, et tagina rentm non homini ml belte auaili* 
Quani fflBditttem nimta aubtilitai perlackte ve»ti» aagebat, prortus quasi asta 
intpicienda pvabnentar, quae amni studio occuHanda pwHbuodo Tiro rout 
initio. 1. tHL a> S. 

Atheasus says, *pofei pntooTE n£*s, ii ji* &d. Ztfnr/ttvo. Wbiehtbeiaer- 
ptatar uaaalatai. Pcdibtuilk nunquam ex regie prodtbat, tedherpctw SM*- 
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Attahis, king of Pergamus, died • about the time of which 
we now speak. His nephew who bore the same name, and 
was also called Philometor, succeeded him. As the latter 
was very young when his father Eumenes died, he had been 
under the tuition of his uncle, to whom the crown was also 
left by the will of Eumenes. Attalus gave his nephew the 
best education he could, and at his death bequeathed the 
throne to him, though he had sons of his own ; a proceeding 
as rare as it was laudable, most princes thinking no less of 
transferring their crowns to their posterity than of preserv- 
ingthem to themselves during their lives. 

This prince's death was a misfortune to the kingdom of 
Pergamus. Philometor governed it in the most extravagant 
and pernicious manner. He was scarcely upon the throne 
before he stained it with the blood of his nearest relations 
and the best friends of his family. He caused almost ail 
who had served his father and uncle with extreme fidelity to 
be murdered, under pretence that some of them had killed 
his mother Stratonice, who died of a disease in a very ad* 
vanced nge, and others his wife Berenice, who died of an in- 
curable distemper, with which she had been seized very na- 
turally. He put others also to death upon suspicions entire, 
ty frivolous, and with them their wives, children, and whole 
families. He caused these executions to be committed by 
foreign troops, whom he had expressly sent for, from the 
most savage and cruel nations, to make them the instru- 
ments of his enormous barbarity. 

After having massacred and sacrificed to his fury, in this 
manner, the most deserving persons of his kingdom, he 
ceased to show himself abroad. He appeared no more ra 
the city, and ate no longer in public He put on old clothes, 
let his beard grow without taking any care of it, and did 
every thing which persons accused of capital offences used 
to do in those days, as if he intended thereby to acknowledge 
the crimes which he had just perpetrated. 

From hence he proceeded to other species of folly. He 
renounced the cares of state", and retired into his garden, and 
engaged in digging the ground himself, and then sowed all 
sorts of venomous as well as wholesome herbs; then, poi- 
soning the good with the juice of the bad, he sent them in 
that manner as presents to his friends. He passed all the 
rest of his reign in cruel extravagances of the like nature, 
which, happily for his subjects, was of no long duration, for 
it lasted only five years. 

He had taken it into his head to practice the trade of a 
founder, and formed the model of a monument of brass to 

a A. M 3866. Ant. J. C 138. Jurtui. I nzTi. e. 4. SttftU 1« lift P- ««. 
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be erected talus mother. « Whilst be was at work in cast- 
ing the metal, on a hot summer's day, he was seised with a 
fever, which carried htm off in seven days, and freed his sub- 
jects from an abominable tyrant. 

He had made a will, by which heappointed the Roman peo- 
plehisheirs. EudemosofPergamimcaiTiedthkwHltaRoine. 
The principal article was expressed in these terms, * LET 
THE ROMAN PEOPLE INHERIT ALL MY EF- 
FECTS. As soon as it was read, Tiberius Gracchus, tri- 
bune of the people, always attentive to conciliate their favour, 
took hold or the occasion, and, ascending the tribunal, pro- 
posed a law to this effect: That all the ready money which 
should arise from the succession to this prince should be dis- 
tributed among the poor ritisens, who should be sent as co- 
lonies into the country bequeathed to the Roman people, in 
order that they might have wherewithal to support them- 
selves in their new poss e ssi ons , and to supply them wkh the 
tools and other things necessary in agriculture. He added, 
that, as to the cities and lands which were under that prince's 
government, the senate had no right to pass any decree in 
regard to them, and that he should leave the disposal of them 
to the people; which extremely offended the senate. That 
tribune was killed some small time after. 

« Aristonicus, however, who reported himself of the blood, 
royal, was actively employed in preparing to take possession 
of Attahis's dominions. He was indeed the son of Eume- 
nes, but by a courtezan. He easily engaged the majority of 
the cities in his party, because they had been long accustom- 
ed to the government of kings. Some cities, through fear of 
the Romans, refused at first to acknowledge him, but were 
compelled to it by farce. 

* As his party grew stronger every day, the Romans sent 
the consul Crassus Mucianus against him. It was observed 
of this general, that be was so perfectly roaster of ail the 
dialects of the Greek tongue, which in a manner formed five 
different languages, that he pronounced his decrees accord- 
ing to the particular idiom of those who pleaded before him, 
which made him very agreeable to the states of Asia Minor. 
All the neighbouring princes in alliance with the Roman 
people, the kings of Bithynia, Pontus, Cappadoda, and Paph- 
lagonia, joined him with their troops. 

* Notwithstanding such powerful supports, having engag- 
ed in a battle with disadvantage, his army, which he com- 
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manded then in quality of proconsul, was defeated, and him- 
self made prisoner. He avoided the shame of being put into 
the victor's hands by a voluntary death. His head was car- 
ried to Aristonicus, who caused his body to be interred at 
Smyrna. 

The consul Perpenna, who had succeeded Crassus, soon 
revenged his death. Having made all haste into Asia, .he 
gave Aristonicus battle, entirely routed his army, besieged 
Sim soon after in Stratonice, and at length made him prisoner. 
All Phrygia submitted to the Romans. 

« He sent Aristonicus to Rome, in the fleet which he load- 
ad with Attahis's treasures. Manhis Aquihua, who had 
lately been elected consul, was hastening to take Ins place, in 
order to put an end to this war, and deprive him or the ho- 
nour of a triumph. He found Aristonicus set out ; and some 
time after Perpenna, who had begun his journey, died of a 
disease at Pergamus. Aquilius soon terminated this war, 
which had continued almost four years. Lydia, Caria, the 
Hellespont, Phrygia, in a word, all that composed the king- 
dom of Attalus, was reduced into a province of the Roman 
empire, under the common name of Asia. 

The senate had decreed, that the city of Phocaea, which 
had declared against the Romans, as well in this last war as 
in that against Antfochus, should be destroyed. The inhabi- 
tants of Marseilles, which was a colony of Phocsca, moved 
as much with the danger of their founders as if the fate of 
their own city had been in question, sent deputies to Rome, 
to implore the clemency of the senate and people in their 
favour. Just as their indignation was against Phocaea, they 
could not refuse that favour to the ardent solicitations of a 
people, whom they had always held in the highest conside- 
ration, and who rendered themselves still more worthy of it, 
by the tender concern and gratitude they expressed for their 
forefathers and founders. 

Phrygia Major was granted to Mkhridates Evergetes, 
king of Pontus, in reward for the aid he had given the Ro- 
mans in that war. But after ins death they dispossessed his 
son, Mkhridates the Great, of it, and declared it free. 

Ariarathes, king of Cappadoda, who died during this war, 
had left six children. Rome, to reward in the sons the ser- 
vices of the father, added Lycaonia and Cilicia to their do- 
minions. They found in queen Laodice not the tenderness 
of a parent, but the cruelty of a step-mother. To secure 
all authority to herself; she poisoned five of her children, and 
the sixth would have shared the same fete, if his relations 
had not taken him out of the murderous hands of that Me* 

C A.M. 3*75. Am. J. C.1W. 
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g8era,on whose crimes the people soon took vengeance by a 
violent death, 

• Manius AquUius, at his return to Rome, received the 
honour of a triumph. Aristooicus, after having been shown 
there for a sight to the people, was carried to prison, where 
he was strangled. Such were the consequences of king At- 
talus's will. 

Mithridates, in a letter which he wrote afterwards to Ar- 
saces, king of Parthia, accuses the Romans of having * forg- 
ed a false will of Attalus's, in order to deprive Aristomcus, the 
son of Eumenes, of his father's kingdom, which appertained 
to him of right; but it is an avowed enemy who charges them 
with this. It is more surprising that Horace, in one of his 
odes, seems to make the Roman people the same reproach, 
and to insinuate, that they had attained the succession by 
fraud: 

• e Neque Attali 

Fgnotus nacres regiara occupavi 

Nor hate I aeiz'd, an heir unknown, 
Th« Phrygian's kingdom for my own. 

However, there remains no trace in history of any secret 
intrigue or solicitation to that effect on the side of the Ro- 
mans. 

I thought it proper to relate all the consequences of this will 
without interruption. I shall now resume the thread of my 
history* 

Sect. V. 

Skktestakes Jerusalem, and then make* war against the Par- 
thians. Fhyscon's cruelty and death. 

Simon having been slain * by treachery, with two of his sons, 
John another of them, surnamed Hyrcanus, was proclaimed 
iugh-pnest and princeof the Jews in his father's stead. Here 
ends the history of the Maccabees. 

Antiochus Sidetes, king of Syria, made all possible haste to 
take the advantage which the death of Simon gave hire, and 
advanced at the head of a powerful army to reduce Judaea, 
«nd unite it to the empire of Syria. Hyrcanus was obliged 
to shut himself up in Jerusalem, where he sustained a long 
siege with incredible valour. Reduced at length to the last 

6 A. M 3878 Ant J. C. 186. 
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extremity for want of provisions* he caused proposals of peace 
to be made to the king. His condition was not unknown in 
the camp. Those who wece about the king's person pressed 
him to take advantage of the present occasion for extermi- 
nating the Jewish nation-. They represented to him, recur* 
ring to past ages, that they had been driven out of Egypt as 
impious wretches, hated by the gods and abhorred by men ; 
that they were enemiesto all the rest of mankind, as they 
had no communication with any but those of their own sect, 
and would neither eat, drink, nor have any familiarity, with 
other people; that they did not adore the same gods ; that 
they had laws, customs, and a religion, entirely different from 
that of all other nations ; that therefore they well deserved 
to be treated by other nations with equalcontempt, and to be 
rendered hatred for hatred ; and that all people ought to 
unite in extirpating mem. Diodorus Siculus, as well as Jose- 
phus, says, that it was from the pure effect of the generosity 
and clemency of Antiochus, that the Jewish nation was not 
entirely destroyed on this occasion. 

He was well pleased to enter into a treaty with Hyrca- 
nus. It was agreed, that the besieged should surrender their 
arms; mat the fortifications of Jerusalem should be demo- 
lished; and that atribute should be paid to the king for Jop- 
pa and for the other cities which the Jews had out of Judaea: 
and peace was concluded upon these conditions. Antiochus 
also demanded, that the citadel of Jerusalem should be re- 
built, and would have put a garrison into it, but Hyrcanus 
would not consent to that, upon account of the miseries which 
the nation had suffered from the garrison of the former ci- 
tadel, and chose rather to pay the king the sum of « 500 ta- 
lents, which he demanded as an equivalent. The capitula- 
tion was executed, andV for those articles which could not be 
immediately fulfilled, hostages were given, amongst whom 
was a brother pf Hyrcanus. 

Scipio Andcanu8 the younger, having gone* to command 
m Spain, during the war with- Numantia, Antiochus Stdetes 
sent him rich and njagnincent presents. Some generals 
would have appropriated them to their own use. Scipio re- 
ceived them in pubfic, sitting upon ms tribunal in the view 
of the whole army, and gave orders that they should be de- 
livered to the quaestor to be applied in rewarding the offi- 
cers and soldiers who should distinguish themselves in the 
service. Bv such conduct a generous and noble soul is known. 

Demetrius Nicator* had been kept many years in capti- 

xe> 
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vity by the Parthians in Hyrcania, where he wanted nothing 
except liberty, without which all else is misery. He had 
made several attempts to obtain it, and to return into his own 
kingdom, but always without success. He was twice re- 
taken in the midst of his flight, and punished only with being 
carried back to the place of his confinement, where he was 
guarded with more care, but always treated with the same 
magnificence. This was not the effect of mere goodness 
and clemency in the Parthians; interest had some share in 
it. They had views of making themselves masters of the 
kingdom of Syria, however remote they were, and waited a 
favourable opportunity, when, under colour of going to re- 
establish Demetrius upon the throne, they might take pos- 
session of it for themselves. 

Antiochus Sidetes, whether apprized of this design or not, 
thought proper to prevent it, and marched against Phraates 
at the head of a formidable army. The Parthians' late usur- 
pation of the richest and finest provinces of the East, which 
his ancestors had always possessed from the time of Alexan- 
der, was a strong inducement to him for uniting all his forces 
for their expulsion. His army consisted of upwards of 80,000 
men, well armed and disciplined. But the train of luxury 
had added to it so great a multitude of suttlers, cooks, pas- 
try-cooks, confectioners, actors, musicians, and infamous wo- 
men, that they were almost four times as many as the sol- 
diers, for they were reckoned to amount to about 300,000. 
There may be some exaggeration in this account, but, if two 
thirds were deducted, there would still remain a numerous 
train of useless mouths. The luxury of the camp was in 
proportion to the number of those that administered, to it. 
o Gold and silver glittered universally, even upon the boots 
of the private soldiers. The instruments and utensils of the 
kitchen were silver, as if they had been marching to a feast, 
and not to a war. 

Antiochus had great success at first. He beat Phraates in 
three battles, and retook Babylonia and Media. All the pro- 
vinces of the East, which had formqfly appertained to the 
Syrian empire, threw off the Parthian yoke, and submitted 
to him, except Parthia itself, where Phraates found himself 
reduced within the narrow bounds of his ancient kingdom. 
Hyrcanus, prince of the Jews, accompanied Antiochus in 
this expedition, and, having had his share in all these victo- 
ries, returned home, laden with glory, at the end of the cam-* 
paign and the year. 

« Argentt aurique tantum, nt etiam ^fcgarii militet caltgat anm figereat, pro- 
culcaKiitquenateriam, cuja»ara«re poptili fen© diutcant. Culinarum qw* 
que argenitainrtrunicnta lucre, quad ad epulis nan ad beUa pergerenc. Justin* 
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« The rest of the army passed the winter in the East. 
The prodigious number of the troops, including the train be- 
fore-mentioned, obliged them to separate, and remove so far 
from each, other, that they could not easily rejoin and form 
one body in case of an attack. The inhabitants, whom they 
plundered extremely in their quarters, to be revenged upon 
them, and to get rid of troublesome guests whom nothing 
could satisfy, conspired with the Parthians to massacre 
them all in one day in their quarters, without giving them 
time to assemble ; which was accordingly executed. Antio- 
chus, who had kept a body of troops always about his per- 
son, marched to assist the quarters nearest him, but was 
overpowered by numbers, and perished himself. All the rest 
of the army were either massacred in their quarters the 
same day, or made prisoners, so that, out of so great a mul- 
titude, scarcely any escaped to carry the sad news of this 
slaughter into Syria. 

It occasioned great grief and consternation there. The 
death of Antiochus, a prince estimable for many excellent 
qualities, was particularly lamented. Plutarch * relates a 
saying of his very much to his honour. One day, having 
lost himself a hunting, and being alone, he retired into the 
cottage of some poor people, who received him in the best 
manner they could, without knowing him. At supper, hav- 
ing himself turned the conversation upon the person and con- 
duct of the king, they said, that he was in every thing else a 
good prince, but that his too great passion for hunting made 
him neglect the affairs of his kingdom, and repose too much 
confidence in his courtiers, whose actions did not always cor- 
respond with the goodness of his intentions. Antiochus 
made no answer at that time. The next day, upon the ar- 
rival of his train at the cottage, he was known. He repeat- 
ed to his officers what had passed the evening before, and 
told them, by way of reproach: "Since I have taken you 
" into ray service, I have not heard the truth concerning my- 
" self till yesterday." 

Phraates, thrice beaten by Antiochus, had at last released 
Demetrius, and sent him back into Syria with a body of 
troops, in hopes that his return would occasion such troubles 
as would compel Antiochus to follow him. But, after the 
massacre, he detached a party of horse to retake him. De- 
metrius, who apprehended a countermand of that nature, 
had marched with so much diligence, that he had already 
passed the Euphrates before that party arrived upon the 
frontier. In this manner he recovered his dominions, and 
made great rejoicings upon that occasion, whilst all the rest 
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of Syria were in tears, deploring the loss of th* army, in 
which few families had not some near relation. 

Phraates caused the body of Antiochus to be sought for 
amongst the dead, and put into a coffin of silver. He sent 
it into Syria to be honourably interred with his ancestors ; 
and, having found one of his daughters amongst the captives, 
he was struck with her beauty and married her. 

Antiochus being dead, a Hyrcanus took advantage of the 
troubles and divisions which happened throughout the whole 
empire of Syria to extend his dominions, v by making himself 
master of many places in Syria, Phoenicia, and Arabia, which 
lay commodiously for him. He laboured also at the same 
time to render himself absolute and independent. He suc- 
ceeded so weU, that from thenceforth neither himself nor 
any of his descendants depended in the least upon the kings 
of Syria, They threw off entirely the yoke of subjection, and 
even that of homage. 

Phraates, * flushed with his great successes, and the vic- 
tory he had gained, designed to carry the war into Syria, in 
revenge for Antiochus's invasion of his dominions. But, whilst 
lie was making his preparations for that expedition, an un- 
expected war broke out with the Scythians, who found him 
employment enough at home, to remove all thoughts of dis- 
quieting others abroad. Finding himself vigorously pressed 
by Antiochus, as we have seen, he demanded aid of that 
people. Whenthey arrived, the affair wasterminated ; and, 
navmeno farther occasion for them, he would not give the 
sums he had engaged to pay them. The Scythians immedi- 
ately turnedthar arms against himself, to avenge themselves 
for the injustice he had done them. 

It was a great error in this prince to have disgusted so 
powerful a nation by a mean and sordid avarice, and he 
committed a second, no less considerable, in the war itself. 
To strengthen himself against that nation, he sought aid from 
a people to whom he had made himself more hateful than to 
the Scythians themselves; these were the Greek foreign 
troops, who had been in the pay of Antiochus in the last war 
against him, and had been made prisoners. Phraates thought 
proper to incorporate them into his own troops ; befievmg 
that he should considerably reinforce them by that means. 
But, when they saw themselves with arms in their hands*they 
were resolved to be revenged for the injuries and ill-treat- 
ment they had suffered duringtheir captivity ; and, as Soon as 
the armies engaged, they went over to the enemy, and gave 
such a turn to the battle, whilst the victory was in sus- 
pense, that Phraates was defeated with a great slaughter of 

k « Joieplu Antjq. L siii. e. 17. Stub. 1. xvi. p. 761* Jvtin. k joorai. C U 
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his troops. He perished himself in the pursuit, and almost 
his whole army. The Scythians and Greeks contented 
themselves with plundering the country, and then retired t% 
their several homes. 

When they were gone, Artaban, Phraatcs's uncle, caused 
himself to.be crowned king of the Parthians. He was killed 
some days after in a battle with the Thogarians, another 
Scythian nation. Mithridates was his successor, who, for his 
glorious actions, was surnamed the Great. 

During all these revolutions * in the Syrian and Parthian 
eropires^toleiW Physcon did not alter his conduct in Egypt. 
I ha. ve already observed, that, on his marriage with his sister 
Cleopatra, who was his brother's widow, he had killed in her 
arms the son she had by his brother, on the very day of their 
nuptials. Afterwards, havkjgtaken a disgust for the mother, 
lie fell passionately in love with one of her daughters by 
Philometor, called also Cleopatra. He began by violating 
her, and then married her, after turning away her mother. 

He soon ma4e himself hated also .by the new inhabitants 
of Alexandria, whom, he had drawn thither to re-people it, 
and supply the places of those whom his first cruelties had 
obliged to ab,anfton their country. To put them out of a 
condition "to do him hurt, he resolved to have the throats cut 
of all the young people in the city, in whom its whole force 
consisted ; for .that purpose, he caused them to be invested 
one day by his foreign troops in the pjace where the exerci- 
ses were performed, when the assembly there was most nu- 
merous,' and pitf them all to the sword. The whole people 
ran in a fury to set fire to the palace, and to burn him in it ; 
but he had quitted it before they arrived there, and mad£ 
his escape into Cyprus, wi£h hjs wife Cleopatra, and his sop 
Mempliitis. Upon his arrival there, he was informed that 
the ppople of Alexandria had put the government into this 
han4s of Cleopatra, whom he had repudiated. He ini me- 
diately raised troops to mafce war upon the new queen and 
her adherents. 

" * But first, apprehending that the Alexandrians would 
jpoke his son king, to whom be .had given the government of 
Cyrenafca, he caused him to come to him, and put him to 
death as soon as he arrived, only to prevent a pretended dan- 
ger, wlpch had no foundation but in his falsely-alarmed ima- 
gination. That bar J3£rity enraged everybody the more against 
him.' They putted j&pwn encashed to pieces, all his statues 
in AJ^xandri^ He believed that CJeopatra, whom he had 
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repudiated, had induced the people to this action ; and, to 
be revenged of her, ordered the throat of Memphitis to be 
cut, a young prince whom he had by her, of great beauty 
and hopes. He afterwards caused the body to be cut in 
pieces, and put into a chest, with the head entire, that it mi^ht 
be known, and sent it by one of his guards to Alexandria, 
with orders to wait till the birth-day of that princess, which 
was approaching, and was to be celebrated with great mag- 
nificence, and then to present it to her. His orders were 
obeyed. The chest was delivered to her in the midst of the 
rejoicings of the feast, which were immediately changed into 
mourning and lamentations. The horror cannot be express- 
ed which the view of that sad object excited against the ty- 
rant, whose monstrous barbarityhad perpetrated so unnatu- 
ral and unheard-of a crime. The abominable present was 
exposed to the view of the public, with whom it had the 
same effect as with the court, who had first seen that sad 
spectacle. The people ran to arms, and nothing was thought 
of but how to prevent that monster from ever re-ascendmg 
the throne. An army was formed, and the command of it 
given to Marsyas, whom the queen had appointed general, 
and all the necessary precautions were taken for the defence 
of the country. j 

a Ptolemy Physcon, having raised an army on his side, gave 
the command of it to Hegelcchus, and sent him against the 
Alexandrians. A battle was fought, and gained by Hegelo- 
chus. He even took Marsyas prisoner, and sent him laden , 
with chains to Physcon ; it was expected that so Woody a 
tyrant would have put him to death in the most exquisite 
torments, but the contrary happened. He gave him his I 
pardon, and set him at liberty. Tor, finding, by experience, i 
that his cruelties only drew misfortunes upon him, he begun | 
to abate in them, and was for doing himself honour by bis teni- < 
ty . Cleopatra, reduced to great extremities by the loss ofhet I 
army, which was almost entirely cut to pieces in the pursuit, J 
sent to demand aid of Demetrius, king of Syria, who had 
married her eldest daughter by Philometor, and promised 
him the crown of Egypt for his reward. Demetrius, with- 
out hesitation, accepted that proposal, marched with all his 
troops, and laid siege to Pelustum. 

Thatjprince was no less hated by the Syrians for his 
haughtiness, tyranny, and excesses, than Physcon by the 
Egyptians. When they saw him at a distance and employed 
in the siege of Pelusium, they took up arms. The people of 
Antioch began, and after them those of Apamea; many 
other cities of Syria followed their example, and joined with 
them. Demetrius was obliged to leave Egypt m order * 
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reduce his own subjects to obedience. Cleopatra, destitute of 
the aid she expected from him, embarked with all her trea- 
sures, and took refuge with her daughter, Cleopatra, queen 
of Syria. 

This Cleopatra, the daughter, had been first married to 
Alexander Bala, and afterwards to Demetrius, in the life-time 
of her father Philometor. But Demetrius having been taken 
prisoner by the Parthians and detained amongst them, she 
had married Antiochus Sidetes, Demetrius's brother. After 
the death of Sidetes, she returned to Demetrius, her first 
husband, who, being set a liberty by the Parthians, had re- 
possessed himself of Syria : she kept her court at Ptolemais, 
where her mother came to her. 

" Physcon, as soon as Cleopatra had abandoned Alexan- 
dria, returned thither, and re-assumed the government. For, 
after the defeat of Marsyas and the flight of Cleopatra there 
was nobody in condition to oppose him. After naving em- 
ployed some time in strengthening himself, to revenge the in- 
vasion of Demetrius, he set up against him an imposter call- 
ed Alexander Zebina. He was the son of a broker of Alex- 
andria. He gave himself out for the son of Alexander Bala, 
and pretended, in that quality, that the crown of Syria was 
his right. Physcon lent him an army to put him in possession 
of it. lie was no. sooner in Syria than, without examining the 
justice of his pretensions, the people came in crowds to join 
him, out of their hatred to Demetrius. They cared not who 
was to be their king, provided they got rid of him. 

At length a battle decided the affair. It was fought near 
Damascus, in Coelosyria. Demetrius was entirely defeated, 
and fled to Ptolemais, where his wife Cleopatra was. She, 
who had always at heart his marriage with Rhodoguna 
amongst the Parthians, took this occasion to be revenged, 
and caused the gates of the city to be shut against him. 
Would not one think, that, in the age of which we now treat, 
there was a kind of dispute and emulation between the 
princes and princesses who should distinguish themselves 
most by wickedness and the blackest crimes ? Demetrius 
was obliged to fly to Tyre, where he was killed. After his 
death, Cleopatra preserved for herself part of the kingdom : 
Zebina had all the rest ; and, to establish himself the better, 
made a strict alliance with Hyrcanus, who, as an able states- 
man, took the advantage of these divisions to strengthen 
himself; and to obtain for his people the confirmation of their 
• liberty, and man? other considerable advantages, which ren- 
dered the Jews formidable to their enemies. 

He had sent the preceding year an b embassy to Rome, 
to renew the treaty made with Simon his father. The se^- 
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nate received those ambassadors very gradousljr, and grant- 
ed them all they demanded. And, because Antiochus Side- 
tes had made war against the Jews, contrary to the decree 
of the Romans and his alliance with Simon ; had taken seve- 
ral cities ; Had made them pay tribute for Gazara, Jap- 
pa, and some other places which he had ceded to them ; 
and had made them consent by force to a disadvantageous 
peace, by besieging the city of Jerusalem ; upon what the 
ambassadors represented to the senate on these heads, they 
condemned all that had been done in such manner against 
the Jews from the time of the treaty made with Simon, and 
resolved that Gazara, Jof>pa, and the rest of the places tak- 
en from them by the Syrians, or which had been made tribu- 
tary, contrary to the tenor of that treaty, should be restored 
to them and exempted from all homage, tribute, or other 
subjection. It was also decreed, that the Syrians should make 
amends for all losses that the lews had sustained from them 
in contravention to the senate's regulations in the treaty con- 
cluded with Simon ; in fine, that the kings of Syria should 
renounce their pretended right to march their troops into 
the territories ot the Jews. 

At the time of which we speak o incredible swarms of lo- 
custs laid Africa waste in ah unheard-of manner. They 
ate up all the fruits of the earth, and afterwards, being car- 
ried by the wind into the sea, their dead bodies were thrown 
by the waves upon the shore, where they rotted, and infect- 
ed the air tosuch a degree, that they occasioned a pestilence, 
which carried off in Libya, Cyrenaica, and some other parts 
of Africa, more than 800,000 souls. 

We have said that Cleopatra b had possessed herself of 
part of the kingdom of Syria, at the death of Demetrius Nt- 
cator, her husband. He left two sons by that princess, the 
eldest of whom, called Seleucus, conceived hopes of ascend- 
ing the throne of his father, and accordingly caused himself 
to be declared king. His ambitious mother Was anxious to 
reign alone, and was very much offended at her son's inten- 
tion to establish himself to her prejudice. She had also rea- 
son to fear that he might desire to avenge his father's death, 
of which it was well known she had been the cause. She 
killed him with her own hands, by plunging a dagger into his 
breast. He reigned only one year. It is hardly conceivable, 
how a woman and a mother could be capable Of committing 
such horrid excesses ; but, when some unjust passion takes 
possession of the heart, it becomes the source cf every kind 
of guilt. As gentle as it appears, it is not far from arming 
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itself with poinanjs, and from having recourse to poison ; 
because, being anxious to attain its ends, it has a natural 
tendency to destroy every thing which opposes that view. 

Zebina had made himself master of part of the kingdom 
of Syria. Three of his principal officers revolted against 
him, and declared for Cleopatra. They took the city of Lao- 
cticea, and resolved to defend that place against him. But 
he found means to reconcile them. They submitted, and he 
pardoned them with the most uncommon clemency and great- 
ness of soul, and without doing them any hurt. This pre- 
tended prince, had in reality an exceeding good heart He 
received all who approached him in the most affable and en- 
gaging manner, so that he acquired the love of all men, and 
even of those who abhorred toe imposture by which he had 
usurped the crown. 

MrthridatesEvergetes, king of Pontus, died this year ; he 
-was assassinated by bis own servants. His son, who suc- 
ceeded him, was the famous Mithridates Eupator, who dis- 
puted so long the empire of Asia with the Romans, and sup- 
ported a war of almost 30 years duration against them. He 
was but 12 years of age when his father died. I shall make 
his history a separate article. 

« Cleopatra, after having killed her eldest son, believed it 
for her interest to make a titular king, under whose name 
she might conceal the authority which she intended to retain 
entirely to herself. She well knew, that a warlike people, 
accustomed to be governed by kings,* would always regard 
the throne as vacant, whilst failed only by a princess, and 
that they would not fail to offer it to any prince that should 
set up for it. She therefore caused her other son Antiochus 
to return from Athens, whither she had sent him for his edu- 
cation, and ordered him to be declared king as soon as he 
arrived. But that was no more than an empty title. She 
gave him no share in the affairs of government ; and, as 
that prince was very young, being no more than 20 years of 
age, he suffered her to govern for some time with patience 
enough. To distinguish him from other princes of the* name 
of Antiochus, he was generally called by the surname of 
Grypus *, taken from his great nose. Josephus calls him 
Phiometor ; but that prince in his medals took the title of 
Rpiphanes. 

c Zebina having well established himself, after the death 
of Demetrius Nicator, in the possession of part of the Sy- 
rian empire, Physcan, who looked upon him as his creature, 
insisted upon his doing him homage for it. Zebina refused 

«A.M. 38*1. Ant.J.C U3. 
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in direct terms to comply with that demand. Physcon re- 
solved to throw him down as he had Set him tip ; and, hating 
accommodated all differences with his niece Cleopatra, he sent 
a considerable armv to the assistance of Gryprts, and gave 
him his daughter Tryphena in marriage. Grypus, by the 
means of this aid, defeated Zebina, and obliged him to retire 
to Antioch. The latter formed a design o? plundering the 
temple of Jupiter, to defray the expenses of the war. Upon 
its being discovered, the inhabitants rose, and drove him out 
of the city. He wandered some time about the country from 
place to place, but was taken at 4ast and put to death. 

« After the defeat and death of Zebina, Antiochus Grypus, 
believing himself of sufficient years, resolved to take the go- 
vernment upon himself. The ambitious Cleopatra, who saw 
her power diminished and grandeur eclipsed by that mea- 
sure, could not suffer it. To render herself again absolute 
mistress of the government of Syria, she resolved torid her- 
self of Grypus, as she had already done of his brother Seleu- 
cus, and to give the crown to another of her sons by Antio- 
chus Sidetes, under whom, being an infant, she was in hopes 
of possessing the royal authority for many years, and of tak- 
ing such measures #ts might establish her in it during her life. 
This wicked woman prepared a poisoned draught for that 
purpose, which she presented to Grypus one day as he re 
turned very hot from some exercise. But that prince, hav- 
ing been apprized of her design, desired her first, by way of 
tespect, to drink the cup herself and, upon her obstinate re- 
fusal to do it, having called in some witnesses, he gave her 
to understand, that tne only means she had totlear hex self 
of the suspicions conceived against her was to drink the li- 
tjubr she had presented to him. That unhappy woman, who 
found herself without evasion or resource, swallowed the 
draught. The poison took effect immtdiately, and deliver- 
ed Syria from a monster, Who, by her unheard-of crimes, 
had been so long the scourge of the state. She had been the 
wife ol three b kings of Syria, and the mother of four. She 
had occasioned the death of two of her husbands ; and, as 
to her children, she had murdered one with her own hands, 
ahd would have destroyed Grypus by the poison which he 
made her drink herself. That prince afterwards applied 
himself with success to the affairs of the public, and reigned 
several years in peace and tranquillity, titf his brother Antio- 
ehus, of Cyzicum, occasioned the troubles We shaH relate 
hereafter. 

8 A.M. 3884. Ant J. C 190. 
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Ptolemy ttiyscon, Icing of Efeypt** after having feigned 
29 years from the death of his brother Phitometor, died at 
last in Alexandria. No reign was ever more tyrannical, nor 
abounded ^pore with crimes than his. 

Sect. VI. 

Ptolemy lathyrus succeeds Physcon. Continuation of the 
wars in Syrta and iZgyfit. 

Physcoh * at his death left three sons. The first named* 
Apion, was a natural son, whom he had by a concubine. 
The two others were legitimate, and the children of ms niece 
Cleopatra, whom he married after having repudiated her 
mother. The eldest was called Lathyrus, and the other 
Alexander. 

He left the Kingdom of Cyrenaica by will to Apioh, and 
Egy{)t to his widow Cleopatra, and to which eve* m hfs two 
sons she should think fit to choose. Cleopatra, believing 
that Alexander would be the most complaisant, resolved to 
choose him ; but the people would not softer the eldest t# 
lose liis birth-right, ana obliged the queen to recal him from 
Cyprus, whither she had caused him to be banished by his 
father, and to associate him with her on the throne. Be- 
fore she would suffer him to take possession of the crown, 
she obliged him to repudiate his eldest sister Cleopatra, 
Whom he passionately loved, and to take Selene, his young- 
est sister, tot whom he had no inclination. Dispositions of 
this kSnd promise no very pacific reign. 

At his coronation he took the title of Soter. Some authors 
give him that of Phitometor .; bu* the generality of histori- 
ans distinguish him by the name of c Lathyrus. However, 
as that was but a kind of nick-nairie, nobody dared to give 
it him ih his own time. 

«*Antfochus Grypus, king of Syria, was making prepa- 
rations for invading ludfea, 'when a civil war broke out to 
employ him, which was fomented by Antiochus of Cyzkrum, 
his Brother by the mother's side, tie was the son of Antio- 
chus Sidetes, and bom whilst Demetrius was prisoner a* 
mongstthe Parthians. . When Demetrius returned and re- 
possessed himself of his dominions, after the death of Antfo- 

a Porphyr in Gwee. Etweb. Seal. Htaoo. in Dan. is* 

6A»M. 3887 Ant.J. C. H7 Justin 1. mix. c .4, J. AppWlin^TrthfW. 
sub. finem A in Syr. p. 132. Strab. L xvii. p. 795. Plin. 1. il c 67. et t vi.a, 
SO. forphyr.inGrac Etiseb. Sealig. Joseph. Autiq. 1, xiiir t, 18. Diod in Ex- 
cerpt Vales, p. 3tt- 
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chus St&tes, his mother, out of regard tohis safety, had sent 
him to Cyzicum, a city situate upon the Propontis, in Mysk 
Minor, where he was educated by the care of a faithful eu- 
nuch, named Craterus, to whom she had entrusted him. 
From thence he was called the Cyzicenian. Cxypus, to 
whom he gave umbrage, wished to have him poisoned. His 
design was discovered, and the Cyzicenian was compelled to 
take up arms in his own defence, and to endeavour to make 
good his pretentions to the crown of Syria. 

« Cleopatra, whom Lathyrus had been obliged to repudi- 
ate, finding herself at her own disposal, married the Cyzice- 
nian. She brought him an A army for her dowry, to assist 
him against his competitor. Their forces by that means 
being very nearly equal, the two brothers came to a battle, 
in which the Cyzicenian having the misfortune to be defeat- 
ed, retired to Antioch. He left his wife in that place, where 
he fancied she would be secure, and went himself to raise 
new troops for the re-iniprcement of his army. 

But Grypus immediately laid siege to the city and took rL 
Tryphena, his wife, was very earnest with him to put Cleo- 
patra his prisoner into her hands. Though her sister by fa- 
ther and mother, she was so excessively enraged at her for 
haying married their enemy, and giving him an army against 
them, that she resolved to deprive her of life. Cleopatra 
had taken refuge in one of the temples of Antioch, a sanc- 
tuary which was held inviolable ; Grypus would not show a 
complaisance for his wife which he saw would be attended 
with fatal effects from the violence of her rage. He alleg- 
ed to her the sanctity of the asylum where her sister had 
taken refuge, and represented, that her death would neither 
bo of use to them nor of prejudice to the Cyzicenian. That, 
iii all the civil or foreign wars wherein his ancestors had 
been engaged, it had never been known, that, after victory, 
any cruelty had been exercised against the women, espe- 
cially against so near a relation. That Cleopatra was Bex 
sister, and his near c relation. That therefore he desired 
her to speak no more of her to him, because he could by no 
means consent to her being treated with any severities. 
4 Tryphena, far from acquiescing in his reasons, became 
more violent, through sentiments of jealousy ; imagining that 
it was not through compassion but love thai; her husband 

a A. M. 3891. Ant. J. C 1 13. 

b We find in the latter edition* or Justin the following words ; txerc&um 
Grypi teUicitatum, vetut datalem, ad markttm deducit ; which shows, that Cfteo. 
patra, having succeeding in corrupting part of Grypus's artny, carried it to her 
husband. Several editions read Cypri instead of GrypL which would unmiv. 
that Cleopatra had an army in Cyprus. r * J 

c Her tether Pbyscon was the uncle of eieopatra, Grypus's mother. 
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thus took the {>art of* that unfortunate pridces*. She there- 
fore sent soldiers into the temple, who could not tear her m 
any other manner from the altar than by cutting off her 
hands with which she embraced it. Cleopatra expired, ut- 
tering a thousand curses against the parricides who were 
the authors of her death, and imploring the god, in whose 
sight so barbarous a cruelty was committed, to avenge her 
upon them. 

However, the other Cleopatra, the common mother of the 
two sisters, did not seem to be affected at all with either the 
fate of the one or the crime of the other. Her heart, which 
was solely susceptible of ambition, was so taken up with the 
desire of reigning, that she had no other thoughts than of 
the means of supporting herself in Ejjytot, and of retaining 
an absolute authority in her own hands during her life. T* 
strengthen herself the better, she gave the kingdom of Cy- 
prus to Alexander, her youngest son, in order to draw from 
him the assistance for which she might have occasion, in case 
Lathyrus should ever dispute the authority she was deter- 
mined to keep. 

« The death of Cleopatra in Syria did hot long remain un- 
punished. The Cyzicenian returned at the head of a new 
army to give his brother battle a second time, defeated him, 
and took Ttyphena, upon whom he inflicted the torments 
which her cruelty to her sister had well deserved. 

Grypus was obliged to abandon Syria to the victor. Me 
retired to Aspendus in Pamphylia, which occasioned his be* 
ing sometimes called in history the Aspendian, but returned 
a year after into Syria, and re-possessed himself of it * The 
two brothers at length divided that empire between them. 
The Cyzicenian had Coelosyria and Pcenicia, and took up 
his residence at Damascus. Grypus had all the rest, ami 
kept his court at Antioch. Both equally abandoned them- 
selves to luxury, and many other excesses. 

Whilst the two brothers * were exhausting their forces 
against one another, or indolently dozed after the peaee in 
luxurious sloth and ease, John Hvrcanus . augmented his 
wealth and power ; and, seeing that he had nothing to fear 
from them, he undertook to reduce the city of Samaria. He 
sent Aristobulus and Antigonus, two of his sons, to form the 
siege of that place. The Samaritans demanded aid of the 
Cyzicenian, king of Damascus, who marched thither at the 
head of an army. The two brothers quitted their lines, and 
n battle ensued, wherein Antiochus was defeated, and pur- 
sued as far as Scythopolis, escaping with great difficulty. 

* The two brothers after this victory returned to the siege, 

a A. M. S893. Ant. J. C US. b A. M. 3893. Ant. J. C. IV*. 
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and pressed the city so vigorously, that it was obliged a se- 
cond time to send to the Cyzicenian, to solicit him to come 
again to its aid. But he had not troops enough to undertake 
the raising of the siege ; and the same request was made to 
Lathyrus, king of Egypt, who granted 6000 men, contrary 
to the opinion of Cleopatra his mother. As Chelcias and 
Ananias, two Jews, were her favourites, ministers, and ge- 
nerals, both the sons of Onias, who built the temple of Egypt, 
those two ministers, who entirely governed her, influenced 
her in favour of their nation ; and, out of regard for them, 
she would not do any thing to the prejudice of the Jews. She 
was almost resolved to depose Lathyrus for having engaged 
in this war without her consent, and even against her wuL 

When the auxiliary troops of Egypt arrived, the Cvzice- 
nian joined them with his. He was* afraid to attack the ar- 
my that formed the siege, and contented himself with ravag- 
ing the country, by flying parties and excursions, in order to 
form a diversion, and to mduee the eneniy to raise the siege, 
in order to defend themselves at home. But, seeing that the 
Jewish army did not move and that his own was much di- 
minished by the defeat- of some detachments, by desertion, 
and other accidents, he thought it improper to expose his 
person by continuing in the field With an army so much 
weakened, and retired to Tripoli. He left the command of 
his troops to two of his best generals, Callimander and Epi- 
crates. The first was killed in a rash enterprise, in which 
his whole party perished with him. Epicrates, seeing no 
hopes of success, had no farther thoughts but ol serving his 
private interest in the best manner he could in the present 
situation of affairs. He treated secretly with Hyrcanus, and 
for a sum of money put Scythopolis into his hands, with all 
the other places which the Syrians possessed in the country, 
without regard to his duty, honour, and reputation, and all 
for a sum perhaps inconsiderable enough. 

Samaria, destitute of all appearance of relief, was obliged, 
after having sustained a siege for a year, to surrender at last 
to Hyrcaaua, who immediately ordered it to be demolished. 
The walls of the city and the houses of the inhabitants were 
entirely razed and laid level with the ground ; and, to pre- 
vent its being rebuilt, he caused large and deep ditches to 
be cut through the new plain where the city had stood, into 
which water was turned. It was not re-established till the 
time of Herod, who gave the new city, which he caused to 
be rebuilt there, the name of Sebaste a , in honour of Au- 
gustus. 

Hyrcanus saw himself at that time master of all Jurist, 
Galile§, Samaria, and of many places upon the frontiers* aad 

« E#afti» in Greek, tigntffeiAupirtas. - - 
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became thereby one of the most considerable princes of his 
time. None of his neighbours dared to attack him any 
more, and he passed the rest of his days in perfect tran- 
quillity -with regard to foreign affairs. 

• But towards the close of his life he did not find the same 
repose at home. The Pharisees, a violent and rebellious 
sect, gave him abundance of difficulties. By an affected 
profession of attachment to the law, and a severity of man- 
ners, they had acquired a reputation which gave them great 
sway amongst the people. Hyrcanus had endeavoured, by 
all sorts of favours, to engage them in his interests. Besides, 
having been educated amongst them, and having always pro- 
fessed their sect, he had protected and served them upon all 
occasions ; and, to make them more firmly his adherents, 
not long before he had invited the heads of them to a mag- 
nificent entertainment, in which he made a speech to them, 
highly capable of affecting reasonable minds. He represent- 
ed, that it had always been his intention, as they well knew, 
to be |ost in his actions towards men, and to do all things in 
regard to God that might be agreeable to him, according to 
the doctrine taught by the Pharisees : that he conjured them, 
therefore, if they saw that he departed in any thing from 
the great end he proposed to himself in those two roles, that 
they would give him their instructions, in order to his amend- 
ing and correcting his errors. Such a disposition is highly 
laudable In princes, and in all men ; but it ought to be at- 
tended with prudence and discernment 

The whole assembly applauded this discourse, and highly 
praised him for it. One man only, named Eleazar, of a 
turbulent and seditious spirit, rose up, and spoke to him to 
this effect: " Since you desire that the truth should be told 
*• you with freedom* if you would prove yourself just, re- 
*' nounce the high-priesthood, and content yourself with the 
" civil government." Hyrcanus was surprised, and asked 
htm what reasons he had to give him such counsel. Eleazar 
replied, that it was known, from the testimony of aged per- 
sons worthy of belief; that his mother was a captive, and 
that, as the son of a stranger, he was incapable by the law 
of holding that office. If the feet had been true, Eleazar 
would have been in the right * ; for the law was express in 
that point : but it was a false supposition, and a mere calum- 
ny ; and all who were present extremely blamed him for 
advancing it, and expressed great indignation upon that ac- 
count. 

This adventure, however, occasioned great troubles* 
Hyrcanus was highly incensed at so insolent an attempt to 
defame his mother, and call in question the purity of his 

• A.W.S8W. AnfcJ.C.ttS. UeikHH* 
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birth, and, in consequence, his right to tlie Inph-ptTCSthood. 
Jonathan, his intimate friend, and a jealous Sadaucee, took 
advantage of this opportunity to incense him against the 
whole party, and to bring him over to that cf the Sadducees. 
Two powerful sects in Judaea, but directly opposite to each 
other in sentiments and interests, entirety divided the state; 
that of the Pharisees, and that of the Saddiicees. The first 
piqued themselves upon an exact observance of the law ; to 
which they added a great numher of traditions, that they 
pretended to have received from their ancestors, and to 
which they much more strictly adhered than to the law itself, 
though often contrary to what the latter enjoined. They 
acknowledged the immortality of the soal, and, in conse- 
quence, another life after this. They affected an outside of 
virtue, regularity, and austerity, which gained them great 
consideration with the people* But under that imposing ap- 
pearance they concealed the greatest vices : sordid avarice ; 
insupportable pride ; an insatiable thirst of honours and dis- 
tinctions; a vk>Iant desire of ruUog alone; an envy, that tfose 
almost to wry, against all merit but their own : an irrecon- 
cileable hatred for all who presumed to contradict them ; a 
spirit of revenge capable of the most horrid excesses; and, 
what was still more their distinguishing characteristic, and 
outdid all the rest, a black hypocrisy, which always wove 
the mask of religion.. The Sadducees rejected the Pharisai- 
cal traditions with contempt, denied the immortality of the 
soul and the resurrection of the hody* and admitted no feli- 
city, but that to he enjoyed in this hfe. The rich people, no* 
bihty, and most of those who composed the Sanhedrim, that 
is to say, the great council of the Jews, in which the affairs 
of state and religion were determined Fere of the latter 
sect 

Jonathan, therefore, to bring over Hyrcanus fq his party, 
insinuated to him, that what had passed was not the mere 
suggestion of £leazar, but a trick concerted by the whole 
cabal, of which Ekazar had only beep the tool; and tttat, 
in order to convince himself of the tru& of this assertion, 
he had only to consult them upon the punishment which the 
calumniator deserved; that he would. find, if he thought fit 
to make the experiment, by their conduct in, favour of the 
criminal, that they were all of them his accomplices, Hyr- 
canus followed his advice, and consulted the principal of the 
Pharisees upon the punishment due to the person,, wfeahfcd 
so grossly defamed the prince and high priest of his people, 
expecting that they would undoubtedly condemn him to^Se. 
But their answer was, that calumny was nora carina} cjime, 
and that all the punishment he deserved was tp peACjpjQj&! 
and imprisoned. So much lenity in so heinous a one vsjtifc 
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Hyrcanus believe all that Jonathan had insinuated ; and he 
became the mortal enemy of the whole sect of the Pharisees. 
He prohibited, by a decree, the observation of the regula- 
tions founded upon their pretended tradition ; inflicted penal- 
ties upon such as disobeyed that ordinance ; and abandoned 
their party entirely, to throw himself into that of the Sad- 
ducees, their enemies. 

« Hyrcanus did not long survive this storm ; he died the 
year following, after having been high-priest and prince of 
the Jews 29 years. 

Not to interrupt the history of other kingdoms, I shall 
reserve the greatest part of what regards the successors of 
Hyrcanus for the article in which I shall treat the history of 
the Jews separately. 

* We have seen that Ptolemy Lathyrus had sent an army 
into Palestine to aid Samaria, contrary to the advice of his mo- 
ther, and notwithstanding her opposition. She carried her 
resentment of this and some other similar encroachments, 
upon her authority so for, that she took his wife Selene from 
him, by whom he had already had two sons *, and obliged 
him to quit Egypt. The method which she devised to effect 
her purpose was this. She procured some of her favourite 
eunuchs to be wounded, ana then produced them m an as- 
sembly of the people at Alexandria. She caused it to be re- 
ported, that they had been used thus barbarously by her son 
Lathyrus for having endeavoured to defend her against his 
violence, and enflamed the people so much by this black fic- 
tion, which convinced them that he designed to kill her, that 
they immediately rose universally against 1 Lathyrus, and 
would have torn him in pieces, if he had not escaped from 
the port in a ship, which set sail as soon as he got on-board. 
Cleopatra sent immediately after for Alexander, her young- 
est son, to whom she had given the kingdom of Cyprus, and 
made him king of Egypt in his brother's stead, whom she 
obliged to content himself with the kingdom of Cyprus, 
which the other quitted. 

Alexander, * king of the Jews, after having put the inter- 
nal affairs of his kingdom in good order, marcned against the 
people of Ptolemais, beat them, and obliged them to shut 
themselves up within their walls, where he besieged them. 
They sent to demand aid of Lathyrus, who went thither in 
person. But the besieged changing their sentiments, from 
the apprehension of having him for their master, Lathyrus 
dissembled his resentment for the present. He was upon the 
point of conckufing a treaty With Alexander, when he was 

aA.M.S8OT. Ant. J. C. 107. » J«nt|o* l.xMTm,c4* 
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apprized that the latter was negotiatkie secretly with Cleo- 
patra, to engage her to join him with all her forces, in order 
to drive htm out of Palestine. Lathyrus became his declar- 
ed enemy, and resolved to do him all the injury in his power. 

The next year he did not fail to carry his resolution into 
effect. He divided his army into two bodies, and detached 
one of them, under the command of one of his generals, to 
form the siege of Ptolemais, with which place he had rea- 
son to be dissatisfied, and with the other marched in person 
against Alexander. The inhabitants of Gaza had supplied 
Lathyrus with a considerable number of troops. A bloody 
battle was fought between them upon the banks of the Jor- 
dan. Alexander lost 30,000 men, without including the pri- 
soners taken by Lathyrus after the victory. 

A most cruel and horrid action is related to have been 
committed by Lathyrus upon this occasion. The same 
evening that he gained this battle, in going to take up his 
quarters in the neighbouring villages, he found them full of 
women and children, and caused them all to be put to the 
sword, and their bodies to be cut in pieces, and put into caul- 
drons to be cooked, as if he intended to make his army sup 
upon them. His design was to have it believed that his 
troops ate human flesh, to spread the greater terror through- 
out the country. Could one believe such a barbarity possi- 
ble, or that any man should ever conceive so wild a thought ? 
Josephus reports this fact upon the authority of Strabo and 
another author. 

Lathyrus, after the defeat of Alexander, not having any 
enemy in the field, ravaged and laid waste all the flat coun- 
try. Without the succours brought by Cleopatra the fol- 
lowing year Alexander had been undone ; for after so con- 
siderable a loss it was impossible for him to retrieve his af- 
fairs, and make head against hisenemv. 

a That princess saw plainly, that, if Lathyrus made him- 
self master of Judaea and Phoenicia, he would be in a condi- 
tion to enter Egypt, and to dethrone her ; and that it was ne- 
cessary to put a stop to his progress. For that purpose she 
raised an army, and gave the command of it to Chelcias and 
Ananias, tnetwo Jews of whom we have spoken before. She 
fitted out a fleet at the same time, to transport her troops ; 
and, embarking with them herself, landed in Phoenicia *. She 
carried with her a great sum of money, and her richest jew- 
els. In order to secure them in case of accident, she chose 
the isle of Cos for their repository, and sent thither at the 
same time her grandson Alexander, the son of him who 
reigned jointly with her. When Mithridates made himself 

a A.M. S001. Ant. J. C 103. 
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roaster of that island and of the treasures laid up there, he 
took that young prince under his care, and gave mm an edu- 
cation, suitable to his birth. Alexander withdrew by stealth 
from Mithridates, some time after, and took refuge with Syl- 
la, who received him well, took him into his protection, car- 
ried him to Rome, and, at length, set himiipon the throne of 
Egypt, as we shall see in the sequel. 

The arrival of Cleopatra made Lathyrus immediately 
raise the sieg;e of Ptolemais, which he had continued till 
then. He retired into Coelosyria. She detached Chelcias 
with part of her armv to pursue him, and, with the other, 
commanded by Ananias, formed the siege of Ptolemais her- 
self Chelcias, who commanded the first detachment, having 
been killed in the expedition, his death put a stop to every 
thing. Lathyrus, to take advantage ot the disorder occa- 
sioned by that loss, threw himself with all his forces into 
Egypt, in hopes of finding ft without defence in the absence 
ofTus mother, who had carried her best troops into Phoeni- 
cia. He was mistaken. ° The troops Cleopatra had left 
there made head till the arrival of those she detached to re- 
inforce them from Phoenicia, upon receiving advice of his de- 
sign. He was compelled to return into Palestine, and took 
up his winter-quarters in Gaza. 

Cleopatra, in the mean time, pushed the siege of Ptole- 
mais with so much vigour, that she at last took it. As soon 
as she entered it, Alexander made her a visit, and brought 
rich presents with him to recommend him to her favour. Sit 
what conduced most to his success was his hatred for her 
son X«athyrus ; which was alone sufficient to assure him of 
a good reception. 

Some persons of Cleopatra's court observed to her, that 
she had now a fair opportunity of making herself mistress of 
Judaea, and all Alexander's dominions, by seizing his person : 
they even pressed her to take the advantage of it, which she 
would have done, had it not been for Ananias. But he re- 
presented to her, how base and infamous it would be to treat 
an ally in that manner, who was engaged with her in the 
same'cause ; that it would be acting contrary to honour and 
good faith, which are the foundations of society ; that such a 
conduct would be highly prejudicial to her interests, and 
would draw upon her the abhorrence of all the Jews dispers- 
ed throughout the world. In fine, he so effectually prevail- 
ed, by his arguments and influence, which he employed to 
the utmost for the preservation of his countryman and rela- 
tion, that she came into his opinion, and renewed her alliance 
with Alexander. Of how great value to princes is a wise 
minister, who has courage enough to oppose their unjust un- 
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dertakingt with vigiour ! Alexander returned to Jerusalem, 
where he at length set another good army on foot, with which 
he passed the Jordan, and formed the siege of Gadara. 

« Ptolemy Lathyrus, after having wintered at Gaza, per- 
ceiving that his efforts would be ineffectual against Palestine, 
whilst his mother supported it, abandoned that design, and 
returned into Cyprus. She, on her side, retired also into 
Egypt, and die country was delivered from them both. 

Berne * informed, upon her return to Alexandria, that La- 
thyrus had entered into a treaty, at Damascus, with Antio- 
chus the Cyzicenian, and that, with the aid which he ex- 
pected from him, he was preparing to make a new attempt 
for the recovery of the crown of Egypt, that queen, to make 
a diversion, gave her daughter Selene, whom she had taken 
from Lathyrus, to Antiochus Grypus, and sent him at the 
same time, a considerable number of troops, and great sums 
of money, to put him into a condition to attack his brother 
the Cyzicenian with vigour. The affair succeeded as she had 
intended. The war was renewed between the two brothers, 
and the, Cyzicenian had so much employment upon his 
hands at home, that he was in no condition to assist Lathyrus, 
who was thereby obliged to abandon his design. 

Ptolemy Alexander, his younger brother, whom she had 
placed upon the throne in conjunction with herself, shocked 
by the barbarous cruelty with which she persecuted bis bro- 
ther Lathyrus, especially in depriving him of his woe to give 
her to his enemy, and observing besides, that the greatest 
crimes cost her nothing, when the gratification of her am- 
bition was concerned, did not believe himself safe near her, 
and resolved to abandon the throne and retire ; preterring a 
quiet life without fear in banishment to reigning with so wick- 
ad and cruel a mother, with whom he was perpetually in 
danger. It was not without abundant solicitation he was 
prevailed upon to return ; for the people were absolutely de- 
termined that she should not reign alone, though they well 
knew that she gave her son only the name of king ; that 
since the death of Physcon she had always engrossed the 
whole royal authority ; and that the real cause of Lathyrus 's 
disgrace, which had cost him his crown and wife, was his 
having presumed to act in one instance without her. 

e The death of Antiochus Grypus happened this year. 
He was assassinated by Heracleon, one of bis own vassals, 
after having reigned 27 years. He left five sons ; Sdeucus 
the eldest succeeded him ; the four others were Antiochus 
and Philip, twins, Demetrius Euchares, and Antiochus Dio- 
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njshis* They were all kings inr their turns, or at least pre- 
tended to the crown. 

Ptolemy Anion, « son of Physcon, king of Egypt, to whom 
his father had given the kingdom of Cyrenaica, dying with- 
out issue, left his kingdom to the Romans by will, who, instead 
of taking advantage of that legacy, gave the oities their li- 
berty; which soon filled the whole country with tyrants ; 
because the most powerful persons of each of those small 
states were for making themselves sovereigns of them. Lu- 
cullus, in passing that way against Mfchndates, remedied 
those disorders m some measure ; but there was no other 
means of re-establishing peace and good order than by re- 
ducing the country into a province of the Roman empire, 
as was afterwards'done. 

Antiochus the Cyzicenian seized Antioch, * after the death 
of Grypus, and used his utmost endeavours to dispossess 
Grypiis's children of the rest of the kingdom. But Sefeu<% 
ctis, who was in possessien of many other strong cities, main- 
tained himself against him, and found means to support his 

Tigranes, son of Tigranes king of Armenia, c who had 
been kept a hostage by the Parthian* during the life of his 
Jather, was released at his death, and set upon the throne, 
on condition that he should resign certain places to the Par- 
tisans which lay conveniently for them. This happened 25 
years before he espoused the part of Mithridates against the 
Romans. I shall have occasion hereafter to speak of this 
Tigranes, and of the kingdom of Armenia. 

The Cyzicenian, <* who saw that Seleucus was gaining 
strength every day in Syria, set out from Antioch to give 
him battle ; but, being defeated, he was made prisoner, and 
pot to death. Seleucus entered Antioch, and saw himself in 
possession of the whole empire of Syria ; but could not keep 
it long. Antiochus Eusebes, son of the Cyzicenian, who 
made his escape from Antioch when Seleucus took it, went 
to Aradus <, where he caused himself to be crowned king* 
/ From thence he marched with a considerable army against 
Seleucus, obtained a great victory over him, and obliged him 
to shut himself up in Mopsuestm, a city of Cilicia, and to 
abandon all therest to the mercy of the victor. In this re- 
tirement he oppressed die inhabitants so much by the heavy 



a A.*. 3908. Ant. J. C M. I4t. Epit. 1. tax. Plot, ia Lota), p. 49S. 
Jflidn. L S*xbc e. *. 
b Porptau. in Graee. Seal. m , 
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subsidies which he meted Iraqi them, that at length th*y 
mutinied, invested the home where he resided, and set it 
on fire. Himself, and all who were in it, perished in the 
flames. 

« Antiochus and Philip, the twin-sons of Grypus, tors- 
venee the death of their brother Seleucus, marched at the 
head of all the troops they could raise against Mopsuestia. 
They took and demolished the city, and put all the inhabi- 
tants to the sword. But, on their return, Eusebes charged 
them near the Orontes, and defeated them. Antiochus was 
drowned in endeavouring to swim his horsatover that river. 
Philip made a fine retreat with a considerable body of men, 
which soon increased to such a number, as enabled him to 
keep the field, and dispute the empire with Eusebes. 

The latter, to strengthen himself upon the throne, had 
married Selene, the widow of Grypus. rhat politic princess, 
upon her husband's death, had found means to secure part 
of the empire in her own possession, and had provided her- 
self with good troops. Eusebes married her therefore in 
order to augment his forces. Lathy rus, from whom she had 
been taken, to avenge himself for this fresh insult, sent to 
Cnidos fcr Demetrius Euchares, the fourth son of Grypus, 
who was brought up in that place, and made him king ^t 
Damascus.. Eusebes and Philip were too much employed 
against each other to prevent that blow. For, though Eu- 
sebes had well retrieved his affairs, and augmented his pow- 
er by his marriage, Philip, however, still supported himself 
and at last so totally defeated Eusebes in a great battle, that 
he was reduced to abandon his dominions, and take refuge 
amongst the Parthians, whose king at that time was Mithri* 
dates IL sornamed the Great. The empire of Syria by this 
means became divided between Philip and Demetrius. Two 
years after, Eusebes, assisted by the Parthians, returned into 
Syria, repossessed himself ofpart of what he had before, 
and involved Philip in new difficulties. Another competitor 
fell also upon his hands, almost at the same time ; this was 
Antiochus Dionysius his brother, the fifth son of Grypus. He 
seized the city of Damascus, established himself there as 
king of Coeiosyria, and supported himself in that city for 
three years. 

Affairs * were neither more quiet, nor crimes and perfidy 
more rare, in Egypt than in byria. Cleopatra, not being 
able to suffer a companion in the supreme authority, nor to 
admit her son Alexander to share the honour of the throne 
wkh her, resolved to rid bersejf of him, in order to reign alone 

«A.M.1»IS. Ant, J. C. 92. 
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far the future. That prince, who was apprised of her de- 
sign, prevented her, and put her to death. She was a mon- 
ster of a woman, who had spared neither her mother, her 
sons, nor her daughters, and had sacrificed every thing to Hie 
a m bi ti ou s desire of reigning. She was punished in this man- 
ner for her crimes, but by a crime equal to her own. 

I do not doubt but the reader, as well as myself; is struck 
with horror at the sight of so dreadful a scene as our history 
has for some time exhibited. It furnishes us no where with 
Mich frequent and sudden revolutions, nor with examples of 
so many kings dethroned; be tra yed, and murdered, br their 
nearest relations, their brothers, sons, mothers, wives, friends, 
and confidants ; who, all in cold blood, with p remeditated 
design, reflection, and concerted poficy, employ the most odi- 
ous and most inhuman means to effect their purpose. Never 
was the anger of Heaven more distinctly visible nor more 
dreadful than upon these princes and people. We see here 
a sad complication of the blackest and most detestable crimes, 
perfidy, imposture of heirs, divorces, poisoning, incest. Prin- 
ces on a sudden become monsters, vying in treachery and 
wickedness with each other, attaining crowns with rapidity, 
and disappearing as soon; reigning only to satiate their pas- 
skua, and to render their people unhappy. Such a situation 
of a kingdom, wherein all orders of the state are in cctuV 
sion, all laws despised, justice abolished, all crimes secure of 
impunity, denotes approaching ruin, and seems to call for it 
m the loudest exclamations. 

As soon as it was known at Alexandria that Alexander had 
caused Ms mother to be put to death, mat torrid crime made 
the parricide so odious to his subjects that they could not en- 
dure hhn any longer. They expelled him, and called in La- 
thyrus, whom they replaced upon the throne, in which he 
supported himself to Ins death. Alexander, having got some 
ships together, endeavoured to return into Egypt the year 
fblk>wmg, but without success. He perished soon after in a 
new expedition which he undertook. 

The Syrians* weary of the continual wars made in their 
count r y by the princes of the house of Seleucus for the so- 
vereignty, and not being able to suffer any longer the ravages, 
murders, and other calamities, to which they were perpetual- 
ly exposed* resolved at last to exclude them all, and to sub- 
mit to a foreign, prince, who might deliver them from the 
many evils which those divisions occasioned, and restore tran- 
quillity to their country. Some had thoughts of Mkhridates, 
king of Pontus; others of Ptolemy, kins; of Egypt: but the 
farmer was actually engaged in a war with the Romans, and 

«A. HrMSt; Ant. J. C.9X Junto, ft xL c % et 9. Appfcnk At Syr. *• 
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the other bad always been the enemy of Syria. They Owe* 
fore determined upon ejecting Tigranes long of Armenia, 
and sent ambassadors to acquaint mm wkh their resomtion, 
and the choice they had made of him. He agreed tote, came 
to Syria, and took possession of the crown, which he wore tS 
yean. He governed that kingdom 14 years together by a 
viceroy named Megadates, whom he did not recall from 
that office, till he had occasion for bhn agaaist die Romans. - 

Eusebes, bemg driven out of hk dominions by mm subjects 
and Tigranes, took refuge in Cihaa, where he passed the rest 
of his days in ooncealment and obscurity. As to Phffip, it 
is not known what became of him. It is probable that he 
was killed m some action against Tigranes. Setene, th* wife 
of Eusebes, retained Ptolemais, with part of Phoenicia and 
Ccelosyria, and « reigned there many years after, which ena- 
bled her to give her two sons an education worthy of their 
birth. The eldest was called Antiochus Asiaticus, and the 
youngest Seleucus Cybiosactes, I shall have occasion to speak 
of them, in the sequel. . 

Some time 6 after Ptolemy Lathy rus had been replaced up- 
on the throne of Egypt, a considerable rebellion broke on tin 
the Upper Egypt. The rebels, being overthrown and de- 
feated in a great battle, shut themselves up in the city of The- 
bes, where they defended themselves with incredible obstina- 
cy. It was at length taken, after a siege of three years. La- 
thyrus used it with so much rigour, that, from being the great- 
est and richest city till then in Egypt, it was almost reduced 
to nothing. 

^I^thyrasdldnotlongsumvetherumofThebes. Reck- 
oning from the death of his father, he had reifcned 36 years ; 
Iljointly with his mother in Egypt, 18 in Cyprus, and seven 
alone in Egypt after his mother's death. Cleopatra, his 
daughter, succeeded him, who was his only legitimate issue. 
Her proper name was Berenice ; but by the estabiishedcus- 
tom of that family all the sons were called Ptolemy, and the 
daughters Cleopatra. 

Sylla *, at that tune perpetual dictator of Rome, sent Alex- 
ander to take possession of the crown of Egypt, after the 
death of his uncle Lathy rus, as the nearest heir male of the 
deceased. He was the son of that Alexander who had not 
his mother to death. But the people of Alexandria had al- 
ready set Cleopatra upon the throne, and she had been six 
months in possession of it when Alexander arrived. To ac- 
commodate the difference, and not to draw Syfla, the master 
of Rome, and, in consequence, dispenser of law to the uni- 
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verse, upon their heath, it was agreed that Cleopatra and he 
should many, and reign jointly. But Alexander, who either- 
did not approve of her for a wife or would have no associate 
in the throne, caused her to be put to death 19 days after 
their marriage* and reigned alone 15 years. Murder and par- 
ricide were no longer reckoned as any thing in those tiroes, 
and, if I may use that expression, were grown into fashion 
among princes and princesses. 

Some time* after, Ntcomedes, king of BHhynia, died, hav- 
ing first made the Roman people hia heirs. His country by 
that means became a province of the Roman empire, as Cy- 
renaica did also the same year. The Romans, instead of 
appropriating the latter to themselves, had granted it liberty* 
Twenty years had since elapsed, during which term sedition 
and tyranny had occasioned infinite calamities. It is said* 
that the Jews, who had been long settled there, and compos- 
ed a great part of the nation, contributed very much to those 
disorders. The Romans, to put a stop to them, were obliged 
to accept Cvrenaica, which had been bequeathed to them' 
by the last king's will, and to reduce it into a Roman pro- 
vince. 

Sect. VII. 

Fomftty dtapoaacaaea Antiochus Aaiatkua of the kingdom of 
Syria. Troublea in Judaa and Egypt. 

* Some* troubles which, happened in Egypt, occasioned by 
the disgust taken against Alexander, made Selene, the sister 
of Lathyras, conceive thoughts of pretending to the crown. 
She sent her two sons, Antiochus Asiaticus and Seleucus, 
whom she had by Antiochus Eusebes, to Rome, to solicit the 
senate in her behalf. The important affairs which employed 
Rome, at that time encaged in a war with Mfchridates, and 
perhaps $he motives of policy from which she had hitherto 
always opposed the kings who were desirous of joining die 
forces of Egypt with those of Syria, prevented the princes 
from obtaining what they demanded. After a residence of 
two years in Rome, and ineffectual solicitations, they set out 
upon their return into their own kingdom. 

The eldest d , called Antiochus, resolved to pass through 

aA.M.3Wt. Ant J. C. 7ft. Apriaik in lfbhridtt.it Sit. DeBei. Cftik 
L >• p. 4W. Lit. Epit. I. in et xeul Plot in Local, p. 40% 

b A. M 39 u. Ant. J. C. 73. Ck. rt. in Ver Onrt. n. fli -«7. 

c Kent Syri»% tens Antioehi fiiioi poena, Mich Romtenoper taw J qoi Jt- 
normm non propter Syria iwinm, nw id ri« eootrovema otanefatm, otn 
pati* et a mojoribtH aeeapenmt; ted regnom i&rypti ad <eet ad S*^ 1 "™*: 
trastnmpettinewarbiaoheatur. Hi, pertqaan tampanlnt papok **«*" 
exelnsU per ■enatamatjett qu* Tofoemnt mm patnerant. m Synam, in regno* 
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Sicily. He experienced an insult there which is hardly cre- 
dible, and shows how much Rome was corrupted k\ the times 
we speak of, to what an excess the avarice of the magistrates 
sent into the provinces had risen, and what horrid rapine 
they committed with impunity, in the sight and with the know- 
ledge of the whole world. 

v ems « was at that time prator in Sicily. As soon as he 
heard that Antiochus was arrived at Syracuse, as he had rea- 
son to believe, and had been told, that that prince had abun- 
dance of rare and precious things with him, he judged his 
arrival a kind of rich inheritance fallen to turn. He began by 
sending Antiochus presents considerable enough, consisting in 
provisions of wine, oil, and corn. He then invited him to 
supper. The hall was magnificently, adorned. The tables 
were set off with all his vessels of the most excellent work- 
manship, of which he had a great number. The feast was 
i and delicate, for he had taken care that nothing 
i be wanting to make it so. In a word, the king with- 
drew well convinced of the praetor's magnificence, and still 
better satisfied with the honourable reception he had given 
him. 

He * invites Verres to supper in his turn ; exposes all his 
riches, a vast quantity of silver plate, and not a few cups of 
gold set with jewels, after the custom of kings, especially 
those of Syria. There was among the rest a very large ves- 
sel for wine, made out of one precious stone. Verres takes 
each of these vessels into his hand one after the other, praises 
and admires them, while the king rejoices that the praetor of 
the Roman people is so well pleased with his entertainment. 

From c thenceforth the latter had no other thoughts than 
how to rifle Antiochus, and send him away fleeced and plun- 
dered of all his rich effects. He sent to desire that he would 
let him have the finest of the vessels he had seen at his house, 

a Itaque iate ( Verre ) pttetore wait Syraeuaas. Hie Verres huerafifatem sibi 
▼enisse ariritratus eat, quad in ejui regnant ac manus venerat is, quern iate et 
•udierat malm tecum predate habere, et suspicubatur. Jdittit boouoi muneia 
aatia larga ; haeead usura demesticum, yini, olei, quod visum scat, etiam triua 
quod aatia esset. Deinde ipaum regem ad eenam mviiat. Exoroat ample mag» 
nineeque triclintam Experat ea, quibus abundabat, plurima ae puicherrima 
▼asa argentea. Omnibus curat rebus inatructum et pa return ut sit eonvmum. 
Quid multa ? Rex ita diacesstt, ut et iatam copiose ometum, et se hooonfiee ac- 

Turn arbitraretur. 
Voeac ad ea*oam deinde ipse praetorem. Exponit sues copies omnes: muj- 
torn argentutn, non pauea etiam poeum ex auro, qua**, ut mos eat reghiset max* 
ime'in Syria, gemmis etant distineta ciatiasimts. Erat etiam vai vinarium ex 
una gemma per^randi.— Iste unuroquodque vas in mauui sumerr. laudare. roi- 
rari. Rex gaudere pretori populi Remani aatis jueundum et gratum tUod esse 
aoariTium. 



c Paatea quam inde diaeeaturo est, cogitate iste nihil aliud, quod ipsa rea de- 
clarant, nisi quetnadmodum regem ex provmeia spoliatura expuatumque dimn- 
.~~ «,^ „ „ „„ , . •_ wfm/L iiinn ^ . i 

on nosset. sin 
tnmeemrogat 
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teret. Mimt rogatum van ea, quae puicherrima apud ilium viderat: ait*, 
auia eslatoribua velle oatendere, Bex, qui iatum non nosset. sine ulia sttspi- 
eioue libentisaime dedit. Mittit etiam truilam gemraeem rogatum : veUe te 
«•» diligtaotrtn conaiderare. Ea quoque nrittitur. 
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under pretence of showing them to his workmen. The 
prince, who did not know verres, complied without difficul- 
ty or suspicion. The prxtor sent again to desire that he 
would lend him the vessel made of a single precious stone, 
that he might examine it more attentively, as he said. The 
king sent him that also. 

But to crown all «, the kings of Syria, of whom we speak, 
had carried a candelabrum with them to Rome, of singular 
beauty, as well from the precious stones with which it was 
adorned as its exquisite workmanship. With this they in- 
tended to adorn the Capitol, which had been burnt during 
the wars between Manus and Sylla, and was then re-build- 
ing. But that edifice not being finished, they would not leave 
it behind them, nor suffer any body to have a sight of it ; in 
order that, when it should appear at a proper time in the 
temple of Jupiter, the surprise might add to the admiration 
of it, and the charm of novelty give new splendour to the 
present. They therefore chose to carry it back into Syria, 
resolving to send ambassadors to offer this rare and magnifi- 
cent gift, amongst many others, to the god, when they should 
know that his statue was set up in the temple. 

b Verres was informed of all this by some means or other : 
for the prince had taken care to keep the candelabrum con- 
cealed ; not that he feared or suspected any thing, but that 
few people might see it before it was exposed to the public 
view of the Romans. The praetor demanded it of the king, 
and earnestly entreated him to send it him, expressing a great 
desire to examine it, and promising to let nobody else see it. 
The young prince, with the candour and simplicity of whose 
youth the noble sentiments of his birth were united, was far 
from suspecting any bad design. He ordered his officers to 

m Nunc vetiquum, judices, attendite.— Candelabrum c gemmis daristimia, 
open; mirabili perfectum, reges hi, quo dico, Romano cum attuHisem, ut in 
Captoalio ponerent ; quod nondura etiam perfectum lemplum oftenderant, ne> 
que p«ncre, neque vulgo ostendere ac proterre voloerunt ; ut et laagnifieentias 
▼vteretur, cum tuo tempore In sella Joris Opt. Max. pooeretur. et clarius, cum 
palchritudo ejus recent ad occulot hominum atque Integra perveniret. Statue- 
rune id tecum in Syrians reportare. ut,cum audissent simulaerum Juris Opt. 
Max. dedteatum, legatos miaterent, qui cum cstteris rebus iUud quoque exiniium 
aiqae pulchevrimura donura in Capitolium aflerrent* 

b Perrenit ret ad istias aures uescid quoraoda Nam rex id eelatum voluerat : 
non quo qiudquam metuerat aut suspicaretur, sed ut ne multi illud ante perci- 
perent occults, quam populus Romauus. Iste petit a it ge, et cum plurinus ver- 
bis rogat, uti ad se mittat : cupere se dicit inspieere, neque se aliis iridendi po- 
testateni esse faeturum. Antioebus, qui auimo et puenli esset et regio, nihil 
de ittius improbittte suspicatus est. lmperat suis, ut id in prsetorium inrolu- 
tum quam occultissime deterrent. Quo posteaquani attulerunt, involncrisque 
rejectis eonstituerunt, iste clamare crepit, dignam rem esse regno Syria, dignam 
regio munere, dignam Capiumo. Etenim erat eo splendore* qui ex alarissi mis 
et plnrimis gemmis esse debebat : ea varietate operum ut art certare videretur 
cum copia ; ea magnitudine, ut intdfagi posset, nun ad hominum apparatum, 
sed ad amplissimi tempK ornamentum, esse factum Quod cum satis jam per- 
spexiaae videretur, tollere ineipiunt ut referrem. Iste ait se Telle illud etiam at- 
que etiam eoosiderare: nequaquam se esse satietum- Jubet illot discedere, et 
cWefefaum rcnnq«er«. «« IIH aim imsa ad Antiocawn Kyenuutur. 
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carry the candelabrum secretly to Verres, well covered from 
sight ; which was done accordingly. As soon as the wrap- 
pers were taken off; and the praetor beheld it, he cried out : 
This is a present worthy or a prince, worthy of a king of 
Syria, worthy of the Capitol. For k was amazingly splen- 
did, from the quantity of fine jewels with which it was adorn- 
ed, and the variety of the workmanship, in which art seem- 
ed to vie with the materials ; and at the same time of so 
large a size, that it was easy to distinguish it was not intend- 
ed to be used in the palaces of men, but to adorn a vast and 
superb temple. The officers of Antiochus having given the 
praetor roll time to consider it, prepared to carry it back, but 
were told by him, that he would examine it more at his lei- 
sure, and that his curiosity was not vet sufficiently gratified. 
He then bade them go home, ana leave the candelabrum 
with him. They accordingly returned without it 

The « king was not alarmed at first, and had no suspi- 
cion : one day, two days, several days^passed, and the can- 
delabrum was. not brought home. The prince therefore 
sent to demand it of the prxtor, who put it off till the next 
day ; but it was not returned then. At length he applied in 
person to him, and prayed him to restore it. Who would 
believe it ? That very candelabrum, which he knew from the 
prince himself was to be set up in the Capitol, and designed 
for the great Jupiter and the Roman people, Verres earnest- 
ly entreated the prince to give him. Antiochus excusing 
himself, both from the vow he had made to consecrate it to 
Jupiter, and the judgment which the many nations that had 
witnessed the progress of the workmanship of it, and knew 
for whom it was designed, would pass upon such an action * 
the praetor began to threaten him in the sharpest terms ; 
but, when he saw his menaces had no more effect than his 
entreaties, he ordered the prince to quit his province before 
night, and alleged for his reason, that he had received advice, 
from good hands, that pirates were about to land in Scily. 

The * king upon that withdrew to the public square, and, 

a Rex prirao nihil metuere, nihil snspicari. Dies unos, ter, plates : nan re* 
item. Tom mittit rex ad istum, si aibi videatur, ut reddat. Jubet iste paste* 
rius ad se reverti Minim ilia videri. Mittit iterum : nan redditur. Ipse ho- 
minem appeliat : rogat ut reddat. Os hominis insignemque jtnpudmtiam eog- 
noseite. Quod soiret, quodque ex ipso res* audisset, in Capitolio ess*ponen> 
dam ; quad Jovi Qpt. Max. qaod populo Rom. servari videret, id sib* at densr 
tet, rogare et vebementer petere copit* Com Ulfi se religioue Jovis Cepitalioi 
et hominum existiniatione impediri uieeret, quod mutts nationes testes essest 
illius operis ac muneris : iste homini minari aeerriflae caepiU Ubi videt eum 
nihilo uiagis minis qaam preoibus permoreri, repente hominem de provincu 
jubet ante noetem dtsbedere. Ait se comperisse, ex ejus segno piratas in Si- 
ciiiam esse reuturo* 

6 Rex maximo conventu Sjrracusis, in forr. flem, deas homjnesqoe eoatestaus, 
clamare espit, candelabrum faetum e gemnus, quod in Capitobum missurus e* 
set, quod in teinplo clarissinio, pppulo Rom. monumentum suss societatis ami- 
eitisque esse voluisset, id aibi C Verreni abstutiAe. De eapteftis operibus ex 
auro et gemmii qu* sum peaes Hlun essent, s6 nonlabarare: hoc" slhi cf^»i 
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with tears in his eyes, declared with a loud voice, in a nu- 
merous assembly of the Syracusans, catting the gods and 
men to witness, that Verres had taken from him a candela- 
brum of gold, enriched with precious stones, which was to 
Have been placed in the Capitol, to be a monument in that 
august temple of his alliance and amity with the Roman peo- 
ple. That he cared little, and did not complain, for the other 
vessels of gold and the jewels which Verres had got from 
him, but that to see that candelabrum taken from hhn by vio- 
lence was a misfortune and an affront that made him incon- 
solable. That though, by his intention and that of his bro- 
ther, that candelabrum was already consecrated to Jupiter, 
however he offered, presented, dedicated, and consecrated, 
it again to that god, in the presence of the Roman citizens 
who heard him, and called Jupiter to witness to the senti- 
ments of his heart, and the piety of his'intensions. 

• Antiochus Asiaticus, being returned into Asia, soon after 
ascended the throne ; he reigned over part of the country 
'for the space of four years. Pompey deprived hhn of his 
kingdom, during the war against Mithriaates, and reduced 
Syria into a province of the Roman empire. 

What must foreign nations think, and how odious must the. 
name of Roman be to them, when they heard it told, that, 
in a Roman province, a king had been so grossly injured by 
the praetor himself, a guest plundered, an ally and friend of 
the Roman people driven away with the highest indignity and 
violence! And what Cicero reproaches Verres with in this 
place was not peculiar to him ; it was the crime of almost 
all the magistrates sent by Rome into the provinces ; a Crime 
which the senate and people seemed to approve, and of which 
they made themselves equally guilty by their weak and ab- 
ject connivance. "We * have seen for several years,'* (says 
the same Cicero, in another of his Orations against Verres,) 
«* and have suffered hi silence, the Wealth of all nations to be 
«* transferred into the hands of a few private persons. Athens, 
** Pefgamus, Cyaicum, Miletes, Chios, Samos, in short, all 
** Asia, Achaia, Greece, Sicily, are now inclosed in some of 
**' the country-houses of those rich and unjust plunderers* 

" fntfe^uyu^cftMi et indi^imtru Idetsiatitwjflin,fM9it£etecgftajtfaf)eyonfr 
one iui, eomecratara estet : ttmen ram *e in Hio con ve nt * efrtnta Kmmumm 
dire, donate, dic«ret consecrate, Jovi Opt. Max. testemqoe latum Jovem sua 
voluntatis ae retigionis adaihere. 
a A.M. S93Q. Ant J. C. 65. 

d Itataaar nrafeoa jam anno* et aileimis, attm Ttdeafcnxi ad pancos homines 
amnes omnium nationum pecuniae perrenisie. Quod eo maps flnxe aqno ani- 
mo atqne conce d er e videmur, qnia netao iatonna (najhnalat, nemolaborat, at 
sifrgm* «n eapiditas tsse risteatur. Ubi peftn«ta externum aatianvm est© 
artritfatnmi, quiibos nune omnes egeat, cum Athene* Fefgamua*, Cvzicttin, 

.'Mtfetem, Chiom, Sjunan* totam deniqve Aston, Acnajam, Groeeiaro, Sicilian), 
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" whilst money is universally a prodigious rarity every where 
" else, and we have a just reason to believe, thai ourselves 
" connive at all these flagrant and terrible disorders, since 
" those who commit take no manner of pains to conceal them, 
" nor to hide their thefts and depredations from the eyes and 
" knowledge of the public." 

Such was Rome at the time we now speak o£ which soon 
occasioned its ruin, and the loss of its liberty. And, m my 
opinion, to consider in this maimer the failings and vices that 
prevail in a state, to examine their causes and effects, to en- 
ter thus into men's most secret retirements, if I may use that 
expression, to study closely the characters and dispositions of 
those who govern, is a much more important part of history 
than that which only treats of sieges, battles, and conquests : 
to which however we must return. 

The reign "of Alexander Jannaeus in Judea had always been 
involved in troubles and seditions, occasioned by the powerful 
faction of the Pharisees, that continually opposed nim, be- 
cause he was not of a disposition to suffer himself to be go- 
verned by them. His death 8 did not put an end to those 
disorders. Alexandra, his wife, was appointed supreme 
administratrix of the nation, according, to the king's last wilL 
She caused her eldest son Hyrcanus to be acknowledged 
high-priest. The Pharisees continually persisted in perse- 
cuting those who had been their enemies in the late reign, 
ft That princess, at her death, had appointed Hyrcanus her 
sole heir, but Aristobulus, his younger brother, had the strong- 
est party, and took his place. 

Nothing c but troubles and violent agitations were to be 
seen on all sides. In Egypt, the Alexandrians, weary of 
their king Alexander, took up arms and expelled him, and 
called in Ptolemy Auletes. He was a bastard of Lathyrus, 
who never had a legitimate son. He was surnamed Atdete*, 
that is to say, «' the player upon the flute," because he valu- 
ed himself so much upon playing well upon that instrument, 
that he disputed the prize of it in the public games. Alex- 
ander, being driven out in this manner, went toPompey, who 
was then in the neighbourhood, to demand aid of him ; Pom- 
pev would not interfere in his affairs, because they were fo- 
reign to his commission. That price retired to Tyre, to wait 
there a more favourable conjuncture. 

But none offered, and he died there some time after. Be- 
fore his death he made a will, by which he declared the Ro- 
man people his heirs. The succession was important, and 
included all the dominions Alexander had possessed* and to 

• A.M. 39M. Ant. J. C. 79. Jowph. Aotiqait. k xi& et*,S4.c**>BcS. 
Judaic i. 4, fee. b A.T*. 39tt. Abu J. C . to. 
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which he had retained a lawful right, of which the violence 
he had sustained could not deprive .him. The affair was 
taken into consideration by the senate •. Some were of opi- 
nion, that it was necessary to take possession of Egypt, and 
of the island of Cyprus, of which the testator had been so- 
vereign, and which ne had bequeathed in favour of the Ro- 
man people. The majority of the senators did not approve 
this advice. They had very lately taken possession of Bi- 
thynia, which had been left them by the will of Nicomedes, 
and of Cyrenaica and Libya, which had been also given them 
by that of Apion, and they had reduced all those countries 
into Roman provinces. They were afraid, that, if they also 
accepted Egypt and the isle of Cyprus in virtue of the like 
donation, that their felicity in accumulating provinces upon 
provinces might alienate men's minds from them, and indi- 
cate and express too clearly a fixed design to engross in the 
same manner all other states. They believed, besides, that 
this enterprise might involve them in another war, which 
would embarrass them very much, whilst they had that with 
Mithridates upon their hands. So that they contented them- 
selves for the present with causing all the effects which 
Alexander had at his death to be brought from Tyre, and 
did not meddle with the rest of his estates. This proceeding 
sufficiently implied, that they did not renounce the will, as 
the sequel will fully explain. 

This is the fourth example of dominions left the Roman peo- 
ple by will ; a very singular custom, and almost unheard-of 
m all other history, which undoubtedly does great honour to 
those in whose favour it was established. The usual me- 
thods of extending the bounds of a state are war, victoty, 
and conquest. But with what enormous injustice and vio- 
lence are those methods attended, and how much devasta- 
tion and blood must it cost to subject a country by force of 
arms? In this there is nothing cruel and inhuman, and nei- 
ther tears nor blood are shed. It is a pacific and legitimate 
increase of power, the simple acceptance of a voluntary gift. 
Subjection here has nothing of violence to enforce it, and pro- 
ceeds from the heart. 

There is another sort of violence, which has neither the 
name nor appearance of being so, but it is no less dangerous 
on that account, I mean seduction: when, to obtain the suf- 
frages of a people, undermining arts, indirect means, secret 
artifices, and great donations of money, are employed to cor- 
rupt the fidelity of the persons of the highest credit and au- 
thority in states and kingdoms, and events are influenced, in 
which the principal agents act at a distance, and do not seem 
to have any share'. In this we now speak of, there was np 
a Cieev. On*, u. in Rnflum. n. 41—4S. 
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viable trace of a policy 90 common with princes, and which* 
so far from making any scruple of it, they imagine for their 
glory. 

Attalus, who was the first, if I am not mistaken, that ap- 
pointed the Roman people his heirs, had not engaged in any 
strict union with that republic during the short time he reign- 
ed. As for Ptolemy Apion, king of Cyrenaica, the Romans,, 
far from using any arts to attain the succession to bis domi- 
nions, renounced it, left the people in the full enjoyment of 
their liberty, and would, not accept the inheritance after- 
wards, til) they were in some measure obliged to it against 
their will. It does not appear that they employed any soli- 
citations, either public or private, towards Njcomedes, king 
of Bithynia, or Ptolemy Alexander, king of Egypt 

What motive, then, induced these princes to act in this 
manner? First, gratitude: the house of Attalus was indebt- 
ed for all its splendour to the Romans ; Nicbmedes had been 
defended by them against Mithridates : and next, love for 
their people, the desire of procuring a lasting tranquillity for 
them, and the idea they entertained of the wisdom, justice, 
and moderation, of the Roman people. They died without 
children or lawful successors ; tor Dastards were not looked 
upon as such. They had only in view the future divisions 
and civil wars that might arise about the choice of a king, 
of which Egypt and Syria supplied them with dreadful ex- 
amples. They saw with their own eyes the tranquillity and 
happiness enjoyed by many cities and nations under the pro- 
tection of the Roman people. 

A prince, in the situation of which we speak, had but 
three things to choose ; either to leave nis throne to the am- 
bition of the grandees of his kingdom ; to restore to his sub- 
jects their entire liberty, by instituting republican govern- 
ment $ or to {rive his kingdom to the Romans, 

The first choice undoubtedly exposed the kingdom to all 
the horrors of a civil war, which the factions and jealousies 
of the great would not fail to excite and continue with heat 
and fury : and the prince's love for his subjects induced him 
to spare them misfortunes as fatal as inevitable. 

The execution of the second choice was impracticable. 
There are many nations, whose genius,' manners, characters, 
and habit of living, do not. admit their being formed into re- 
publics. They are not capable of that uniform equality , that 
dependence upon mute laws, which do not make an impres- 
sion on their senses. They are made for monarchy, and 
every other kind of government is incompatible with the 
natural frame of their maids. Cyrenaica, which has a share 
in the present question, is a proof of this; and all ages and 
cUma'es supplyus with examples of the same kind, 
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A prince, therefore, at his death, could not do more wisely 
than to leave his subjects the alliance and protection of a 
people, feared and respected by the whole universe, and 
therefore capable of defending them from the unjust and 
violent attempts of their neighbours. How many civil divi- 
sions and bloody discords did he spare them by this kind of 
testamentary disposition ? This appears from the example 
ofCyrenaica. The Romans, out of a noble disinterested- 
ness, having refused the legacy which the king had bequeath- 
ed to them at his death, that unhappy kingdom, abandoned 
to liberty and its own will, give itself up to cabals and in- 
trigues. Torn by a thousand factions, furious to madness 
against each other, and, in a word, become like a ship with- 
out a pilot in the midst ot the most violent storms, it suffered 
many years the most incredible calamities ; the only remedy 
of which was to pray, and in some manner to force, the Ro- 
mans to vouchsafe to take the government of it upon them* 
selves. 

Besides this, a prince by such conduct did no more than 
prevent, and that advantageously for his people, what must 
necessarily have happened sooner or later, was there any 
city or state capable of making head against the Romans ? 
Could it be expected, that a kingdom, especially when the 
royal family was extinct, could support itself and its inde- 
pendence long against them ? There was an inevitable ne- 
cessity for its falling into the hands of that people, and for 
that reason it was highly consistent with prudence to soften 
the yoke by a voluntary subjection. For they made a great 
difference between the people who submitted to them freely, 
as to friends and protectors, and those who only yielded to 
them out of force, after a long and obstinate resistance, and 
being compelled, by re-iterated defeats, to give way at last 
to the conqueror. We have seen with what severity the 
Macedonians, at least the principal persons of the nation, 
and after them the Achxans, were treated ; especially dur- 
ing the first years of their subjection. 

The other nations suffered nothing of that kind : and, ge- 
nerally speaking, of all foreign yokes none ever was lighter 
than that of the Romans. Scarcely could its weight be per- 
ceived by those who bore k. The subjection of Greece to 
the Roman empire, even under the emperors themselves, 
was rather a means to ensure the public tranquillity than a 
servitude heavy upon private persons and prejudicial to so- 
ciety. Most of the cities were governed oy their ancient 
laws, had always their own magistrates, and wanted very 
little of enjoying entire liberty. They wtere by that means 
secured from all the inconveniences and misfortunes of war 
lyjth their neighbours, which had so long and so cruelly dis* 
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tressed the republic of Greece in the times qf their ai»cea- 
tgrs. So that the G«ieksse^i^ to be great piBersiq ran- 
soming themselves from these inconveniences by some dimi- 
nution of their liberty. . 

It is true, the province* sometimes suffered very much 
from the avarieeof governors. But those were only tran- 
sient evils, which had no long effect*, and to which the good- 
ness and justice* of a worthy successor applied a speedy re- 
dress, and which, after all, were not comparable to the dis- 
orders with which the wars of the Athenians, Thebans, and, 
Lacedemonians* against each other, were attended 1 , and soil 
less to the violences and ravages occasioned, in many cities 
and states, by the insatiable avarice and barbarous cruelty of 
tyrants. 

An evident proof of the wisdom of the plan adopted by 
princes, of leaving their dominions to the Romans after then* . 
death, is, that their people never exclaimed against that dis- 
position, nor proceeded to any revolt of their own accord, to 
prevent its taking effect 

I do not pretend to excuse the Romans entirely in this 
place, nor to justify their conduct in all things. I have suf- 
ficiently animadverted upon the interested views and politi- 
cal motives which influenced their actions. I only say that 
the Roman government, especially with regard tp those 
who submitted voluntarily to them, was gentle, humane, 
equitable, advantageous to the people, and the source of 
their peace and tranquillity. There were indeed some indi- 
vidual oppressors, who made the Roman people authorize 
the most flagrant injustice, of which we shall soon see an ex- 
ample : but there was always in the state a considerable 
number of citizens, jealous tor the public good, who rose up 
against those violences, and declared loudly for justice. This 
happened in the affair of Cyprus, which it is now time to re* 
late. 

« Clodius, whq commanded a small fleet near Cilicia, was 
defeated and taken prisoner by the pirates of that coast, a- 
gainst whom he had been sent. He caused Ptolemy, kjng 
of Cyprus, brother of Ptolemy Auktes, to be desired in his 
name to send him money to pay his ransom. That prince, 
who was a kind of prodigy in point of avarice, sent him on- 
ly, two talents. The pirates chose rather to release Glomus 
without ransom than to take so small a one. 

His thoughts were bent upon being revenged on that king 
as soon as possible. He had found means tp get himself 
elected tribune of the people » an important office, which 
gave him great power. Clodius made use of it for the de- 
struction of his enemy. He pretended that that prineeJmd 
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no rkht to the kingdom of Cyprus, which had been left to 
the Roman people by the win of Alexander, who died at 

Xlt was determined, in consequence, that the kingdom 
rpt, and that of Cyprus, which depended on it, apper- 
tained to the Romans m virtue of that donation ; and Clo- 
dkis accordingly obtained an order of the people to seize the 
kingdom of Cyprus, to depose Ptolemy, and to confiscate all 
his effects. To put so unjust an order in execution, he had 
sufficient influence and address to have the justest of all the 
Romans elected, I mean Cato, whom he * removed from the 
republic, under the pretext of so honourable a commission, 
that he might not find him an obstacle to the violent and cri- 
minal designs which he was meditating. Cato was there- 
fore sent into the isle of Cyprus, to deprive a prince of his 
kingdom, who well deserved that disgrace, says an historian, 
for his many irregularities ; as if a man's vices sufficiently 
authorized the seizure of all his property. 

Cato *, upon his arrival at Rhodes, sent to bid Ptolemy 
retire peaceably, and promised him, if he complied, to pro- 
cure him the nigh-priesthood of the temple of Venus at 
Paphos, the .revenues of which were sufficiently considera- 
ble for his honourable subsistence. Ptolemy rejected that 
proposal. He was not, however, in a condition to defend 
himself against the power of the Romans ; but could not re- 
solve, after having worn a crown so long, to live as a pri- 
vate person. Determined therefore to end his life and reiga 
together, he embarked with all his treasures, and put to sea. 
His design was to have holes bored in the bottom of his ship,, 
that it might sink with him and all his riches. But, when 
be came to the execution of his purpose, though he persisted 
constantly in the resolution of dying himself; he had not 
courage to include his innocent and well-beloved treasures in 
his rum i and thereby c showed that he loved them better 
than he did himself ; king of Cyprus indeed in title, but in 
fact the mean slave of his money. He returned to shore* 
and replaced his gold in his magazines, after which he poi- 
soned himself; and left the whole to bis enemies. Cato car- 
ried those treasures the following year to Rome. The sum 
was so large, that in the greatest triumphs the like had 
scarcely ever been laid up in the public treasury. Plutarch 
makes it amount to almost 7000 talents (1,500,000 pounds 
sterling). Cato caused all Ptolemy's precious effects and 
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furniture to be sold publicly ; reserving to himself only a 
picture of Zeno, the founder of the Stoics, the sentiments 
of which sect he followed. 

The Roman people here throw off the mask, and show 
themselves not such as they had been in the glorious ages 
of the republic, foil of contempt for riches and of esteem for 
poverty, but as they were become, after that gold and silver 
had entered Rome in triumph with their victorious generals. 
Never was any thing more capable of disgracing and re- 
proaching the Romans than this last action. « " The Roman 
*• people (says Cicero) ** instead of making it their honour, 
" and almost a duty, as formerly, to re-establish the kings 
" their enemies whom they had conquered upon their thrones, 
44 now see a king, their ally, or at least a constant friend to 
** the republic, who had never done them any wrong, of 
** whom neither the senate nor any of our generals had ever 
" received the least complaint, who enjoyed the dominions 
*' left him by his ancestors in tranquillity, plundered on a 
" sudden without any formality, and all his effects sold by 
" auction almost before his eyes, by order of the same Ro- 
*■ man people. This " (continues Cicero) " shows other 
" kings, upon what they are to rely for their security ; from 
" this fatal example they learn, that, amongst us, there needs 
*' only the secret intrigue of some seditious tribune, to de- 
*' prive them of their thrones, and to plunder them at the 
•* same time of all their fortunes. 

What I am most amazed at is, that Cato, the justest and 
most upright man of those times, (but what was the most 
shining virtue and justice of the Pagans !) should lend his 
name and service in so notorious an injustice. Cicero, who 
had reasons for sparing him, and dared not blame his conduct 
openly, shows, however, in the same oration which I have 
now cited, but in an artful and delicate manner, and under 
the appearance of excusing him, how much he had disho- 
noured himself by that action. 

During Cato's stay at Rhodes, Ptolemy Auletes, king of 
Egypt, and brother to him of Cyprus, rame thither to him. 
I reserve for the following book the history of that prince, 
which merits particular attention. 

a Ptolemaeut rex, ri nomdum toeiul, at non bottit, pacatus, quietus, fretus 
Imperio populi Rom. regno pateruo atque •Tito, regali otio perlruebatur. Do 
hoe nihil cogitante, nihil tutpicante. est rocatum, ut salens nun purpura et 
Mcptro et illit inrignibut ream, nrteeoni publico subjicereuir, et impemnte po* 
pulo Rom qui etiam yfctit beljo regions regna reddere contuevit, rex amiem, 
nulla injuria coramemorata, nollis rcpetitis rebut, cum bonis omnibut publiea- 
retnr.— — Cypriut miser, qui temper socius, temper amicus fait ; de quo nulla 
unquam sutpieio durior aut senatum, am ad imperatoret nottrot' altata est r vi- 
vi» (aut aiunt) etc et videos, cum vietu et vestitu tno, pubiieatut En cur cj* . 
ten wges ttabilem owe tuam fortunam arbitrentur, cum hoc illiut funesti annl 
perdito ex* mplo vWteant, per tribunum aliqoem te lortunis tpoliari (posse; r 
-» omni nudari. Cte. Prat pro Sextip. &. $7. 
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ARTICLE I. 



ABRIDGMENT OF THE BISTORT OF THE JEWS, FROM ARIS- 
TOBULUS TO HEROD THE IDUMEAN*. 

As the history of the Jews is often intermixed with that 
of the kfog? of Sy™ and Egypt, I have taken care, as occa- 
sion offered, to relate those circumstances of it which were 
most necessary and suitable to my subject. I shall add here 
what remains of that history to the reign of Herod the Great. 
The historian Josephus, who is in every one's hands, will sa- 
tisfy the laudable curiosity of such as are desirous of being 
more folly informed. Dean Prideaux, of whom I have here 
made much use, may be also consulted for the same pur- 
pose. 
Sect. I. Reign qf Arixtobvbi* I. vfhkh lasted tot$ years. 

Hyrcanus, high-priest and prince of the Jews, had left 
five sons at his death. The first was Aristobulus', the second 
Antigonus, the third Alexander Jannius, the fourth's name 
is unknown, the fifth was called Absalom. 

Aristobulus. as the eldest, succeeded his father in the high- 
priesthood and temporal sovereignty. As soon as he saw 
himself well established, he assumed the diadem and title of 
king, which none of those who had governed Judaea since the 
Babylonish captivity had done besides himself. The circum- 
stances of the times seemed favourable for that design. The 
kings of Syria and Ejtypt, who were alone capable of oppos- 
ing it, were weak princes, involved in domestic troubles and 
civil wars, little secure upon the throne, and not maintaining 
themselves \oag m the possession of it fie knew that the 

*A;jt.9ttt. Ant.J.C»ttft. Jaepb.Aati«.xiii, 19, &«. I4.4etwa.Jod. 
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Romans were much inclined to authorize the dismembering 
and dividing the dominions of the Grecian kings, in order to 
weaken and keep them low m«»mparison with themselves. 
Besides, it was natural for Aristobulus to take advantage of 
the victories and acquisitions made by his ancestors, who had 

fiven an assured and uninterrupted establishment to the 
ewish nation, and enabled it to support the dignity of a king 
amongst its neighbours. 

Aristobulus's mother, in virtue of Hyrcanus's wQl,pretend- 
ed to the goverment ; but Aristobulus was the strongest, and 
nut her in prison, where he caused her to be starved to death. 
With respect to his brothers, as he very much loved Anti- 
gonus, the eldest of them, he gave him at first a share in the 
government ; but some short time after, upon a false accu- 
sation, put him to death. He confined the other three in pri- 
son during his hfe. 

« When Aristobulus had fully possessed himself of the au- 
thority which his father had enjoyed, he entered into a war 
with the ltureans, and, after having subjected the greatest 
part of them, he obliged them to embrace Judaism, as Hvr- 
canus had compelled the Jdumxans some years before, tie 
gave them the alternative, either to be circumcised and pro- 
Jess the Jewish religion or to quit their country and seek a 
settlement elsewhere. They choose to stay, and comply 
with what was required of them, and thus were incorporat- 
ed with the Jews, both as to spirituals and temporals. This 
{►ractice became a fundamental maxim with the Asmoneans. 
t shows that they had not a j ust idea of religion at that time, 
which does not impose itself by force, and which ought not 
to be received but voluntarily and by. persuasion. Ituraea, 
which was inhabited by the people in question, formed part 
of Ceelosyria, on the north-east frontier of Israel, between 
the inheritance of the half tribe of Manasseh on the other 
side of Jordan and the territory of Damascus. . , 

A distemper obliged Aristobulus to return from Iturxa to 
Jerusalem, and to leave the command of the arnw to his 
brother Antigonus, to make an end of the war he had be- 
gun. The queen and her cabal, who envied Antigonus the 
king's favour, took advantage of this illness to alienate the 
king against him by false reports and vile calumnies, Anti- 
gonus soon returned to Jerusalem, after the successes by 
which he had terminated the war. His entry was a kind of 
triumph. The feast of tabernacles was then celebrating. He 
went directly to the temple with Ids guards, completely arm- 
ed as he had entered the city, without giving himself tfaie to 
change any part of his equipage. This was imputed to him 
as a crime with the king, who, otherwise prejudiced u^kmst 
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him, sent him orders to disarm himself, and come to him as 
soon as possible ; conceiving, that if he refused to obey, it was 
a proof of some bad design ; and in that case he gave orders 
that he should be killed. The person sent by Aristobulus 
was gained by the queen and her cabal, and told him the or- 
der quite differently ; that the king desired to see him com- 
pletely armed as he was. Antigonus went directly to wait 
on him, and the guards, who saw him come in his arms, 
obeyed their orders and killed him. 

Aristobulus, having discovered all that had passed, was 
violently affected with it,' and inconsolable for his death. Tor- 
mented with remorse of conscience for this murder and that 
of his mother, he led a miserable life, and expired at last m 
anguish and despair. 

Sect. II. 

jRcign of Alexander Jann&us, which continued twenty -Mevcn 
years. 

a Salome, the wife of Aristobulus, immediately after his 
death, took the three princes out of the prison, into which 
they had been put by her husband. Alexander Jannaeus, the 
eldest of the three, was crowned. He put his next brother 
to death, who had endeavoured to deprive him of the crown. 
As for the third, named Absalom, who was of a peaceable 
disposition, and who had no thoughts but of living in tranquil- 
lity as a private person, he granted him his favour, and pro* 
tected him during his whole life. * No more is said of him, 
than that he gave his daughter in marriage to the youngest 
son of his brother Alexander, and that he served him against 
the Romans at the siege of Jerusalem, in which he wasma<Je 
prisoner 42 years after, when the temple was taken by Pom- 

Whilst all this passed, the two kings of Syria, of whom 
Grypus reigned at Antioch, and Antiochus of Cvzicum at 
Damascus, made a cruel war upon each other, although they 
were brothers. Cleopatra, and Alexander, the youngest of 
her sons, reigned in Egypt, and Ptolemy LathyruS, the eld- 
est; in Cyprus. 

Alexander Jannaeus, some time after he returned to Jeru- 
salem, and had taken possession of the throne, had set a 
strong army on foot, which passed the Jordan, and formed 
the siege of Gadara. At the end of ten months, having 
made himself master of that city, he took several other very 
strong places, situated also on the other side of the Jordan. 
But, not being sufficiently upon his guard on his return, he 
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was beaten by the enemy, and lost 10,000 men, with all the 
spoils he had taken, and his own baggage. He returned to 
Jerusalem in the highest affliction for this loss, and the shame 
with which it was attended. He had even the mortification 
to see, that many people, instead of lamenting his misfortune, 
took a malignant joy in it. For, since the quarrel of Hyrca- 
nus with the Pharisees, they had always been the enemies of 
his house, and especially of this Alexander. And, as they 
had drawn almost the whole people into their party, they 
had so strongly prejudiced ana enflamed them against him, 
that all the disorders and commotions with which his whole 
reign was embroiled flowed from this source. 

« This loss, great as it was, did not prevent his going to 
seize Raphia and Anthedon, when he saw the coast of Qaza 
without defence, after the departure of Lathyrus. 

Those two posts, which were only a few mues from Gaza, 
kept it m a manner blocked up, which was what he propos- 
ed when he attacked them. He had never forgiven the In- 
habitants of Gaza for calling in Lathyrus against him, and 
giving him troops, which had contributed to his gaining the fe- 
tal battle of the Jordan, and he earnestly sought all occasions 
to avenge himself upon them. 

* As soon as his affairs would permit, he came with a nu- 
merous army to besiege their city. Apollodorus the govern- 
or of it, defended the place a whole year, with a valour and 
prudence that acquired him great reputation. c His own 
brother Lysimachus could not see his glory without envy; 
and that base passion induced him to assassinate the govern- 
or. That wtetch afterwards associated with some others as 
abandoned as himself, and surrendered the city to Alexan- 
der. Upon his entrance, it was thought by his behaviour, 
and tile orders which he gave, that he intended to use his 
victory with clemency and moderation. But, as soon as he 
saw himself master of all the posts, and that there was nothing 
to oppose him, he let loose his soldiers, with permission to 
lull, plunder, and destroy ; and immediately all the barbari- 
ty that could be imagined was exercised upon that unfortu- 
nate City. The pleasure of revenge cost him very dear. For 
the inhabitants of Gaza defended themselves like men indes- 
" pair, and killed him almost as many of his people as they 
were themselves* But at length he satiated his brutal re- 
venge, and reduced that ancient and famous ciryto a heap i 
ruins, after which he returned to Jerusalem. This wax em 
ployed him a year. 

u Some time after the people affront ed him in the mo 
heinous manner *. At the feast of tabernacles, whilst ' 
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was in the temple, offering the solemn sacrifice, in quality of 
high-priest, upon the altar of burnt-offerings, they threw 
lemons at his head, calling him a thousand injurious names, 
and amongst the rest giving him that of " Slave ;" a re- 
proach which sufficiently argued, that they looked upon him 
as unworthy of the crown and pontificate. This was an ef- 
fect of what Eleazar had presumed to advance ; that the 
mother of Hyrcanus had been a captive. These indignities 
enraged Alexander to such a degree, that he attacked those 
insolent people in person, at the head of his guards, and kill- 
ed 6,000 of them. Seeing how much the Jews were disaf- 
fected towards him, he was afraid to trust his person any long- 
er to them, and used foreign troops for his guard, whom he 
caused to come from Pisidia and Cilicia. Of these he forny 
ed a body of 6,000 men, who attended him every where. 

a When Alexander saw the storm which had been raised 
against him a little appeased by the terror of the revenge 
he had taken for it, he turned his arms against the enemy 
abroad. After having obtained some advantages over them, 
he fell into an ambuscade, wherein he lost the greatest part of 
his army, and escaped himself with great difficulty. * At 
his return to Jerusalem, the Jews, incensed at his defeat, re- 
volted against him. They flattered themselves, that they 
should find him so much weakened and dejected by his late 
loss, that they should experience no difficulty in completing 
his destruction, which they had so long desired. Alexander, 
who wanted neither application nor valour, and, who besides 
had a more than common capacity, soon found troops to op - 
pose them. A civil war ensued between him and his sub- 
jects, which continued six years, and occasioned great mis- 
fortunes to both parties. The rebels were beaten and de- 
feated upon many occasions. 

c Alexander, having taken a city wherein many of them 
had shut themselves up, carried 800 of them to Jerusa- 
lem, and caused them au to be crucified in one day; : when 
they were fixed to the cross, he ordered their wives and 
children to be brought out, and to have their throats cut be- 
fore their faces. During this cruel execution, the king re- 
galed his wives and concubines in a place from whence they 
saw all that passed ; and this sight was to him and them the 
principal part of the entertainment. Horrid gratification ! 
This civil war, during the six years that it lasted, had cost 
the lives of more than 50,000 men on the side of the rebels. 

Alexander, after having put an end to it, undertook many 
other foreign expeditions with very great success. Upon 
his return to Jerusalem, he abandoned himself to intempen 
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ance and excess of wine, which brought a quartan ague, upon 
him, of which he died at the end of three years, after having 
reigned 2T. 

« He left two sons, Hyrcanus and Aristobulus ; hut he de- 
creed, by his will, that Alexandra, his wife, should govern 
the kingdom during her life, and choose which of her sons 
she thought fit to succeed her. 

Sect. HI. 

Reignof Alexandra, the wife qf Alexander Jartneus, vthkh 
continued nine years. 

b According to the advice of her husband, Alexandra^ sub- 
mitted herself and her children to the power of the Phari- 
sees, declaring to them, that, in doing so, she only acted in 
conformity to the last will of her husband. 

By this step she so well conciliated them, that, forgetting 
their hatred for the dead, though they had carried it during 
his life as far as possible, they changed it on a sudden into a 
respect and veneration for his memory ; and, instead of the 
invectives and reproaches which they had always abundantly 
vented against him, nothing was heard but praises and pa- 
negyrics, wherein they exalted immoderately the great ac- 
tions of Alexander, by which the nation had been aggrandiz- 
ed, and its power, honour, and credit, much augmented. By 
this means they brought over the people screflectoally, 
whom till then they had always irritated against him, that 
they celebrated his funeral with greater pomp and magnifi- 
cence than that of any of his predecessors ; and Alexandra, 
according to the intent of his will, was Confirmed sovereign 
administratrix of the nation. We see from hence that a 
blind and unlimited conformity to the power and will of the 
Pharisees was with them a substitute for every kind of merit, 
and made all failings, and even crimes, disappear as effectu- 
ally as if they had never been, which is very common with 
those who are fond of ruling. 

When that princess saw herself well established, she 
caused her eldest son, Hyrcanus, to be received as high- 

Sriest : he was then near thirty years of age. According to 
er promise, she gave the administration of all important 
affairs to the Pharisees. The first thing they did was to re- 
peal the decree, by which John Hyrcanus, father of the two 
last kings, had abolished all their traditional constitutions, 
which were afterwards more generally received than ever. 
They persecuted with great cruelty all those who had de- 
clared themselves their enemies in the preceding feigns, with- 
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out the queen's being able to prevent them ; because she 
had tied up her own hands, by putting herself into those of 
the Pharisees. She had seen in tier husband's time what a 
civil war was, and the infinite misfortunes with which it is at- 
tended. She was afraid of kindling a new one ; and, not 
knowing any other means to prevent it than by giving away 
to the violence of those revengeful and inexorable men, she 
believed it necessary to suffer a less evil, in order to prevent 
a greater. 

What we have said upon this head may contribute very 
much to our having a right notion of the state of. the Jewish 
nation, and of the characters of those who governed it 

• The Pharisees still continued their persecutions against 
those who had opposed them under the late king. They 
ma<Je them accountable for all the cruelties and faults with 
which they thought proper to blacken his memory. They 
had already got rid of many of their enemies under this 
pretext, and invented every day new articles of accusation 
to destroy those who gave them most umbrage amongst such 
as still survived. 

The friends and partisans of the late king, seeing that there 
was no end to these persecutions, and that their, destruction 
was sworn, assembled at last, and came in a body to wait 
on the queen, with Aristobulus,ner second son, at their head. 
They represented to her the services they had done the late 
king, their fidelity and attachment to him in all his wars, and 
in all the difficulties with which he had been involved dur- 
ing the troubles. That it was very hard at present, that, un- 
der her government, every thing they had done for him 
should be made criminal, and to see themselves sacrificed to 
the implacable hatred of their enemies, solely for their ad- 
herence to herself and her family. They implored her ei- 
ther to put a stop to such sort of inquiries, or, if that was 
not in her power, to permit them to retire out of the coun- 
try, in order to seek an asylum elsewhere : at least they beg- 
ged her to put them into garrisoned places, where they 
might findsome security against the violence of their enemies. 

The queen was as much affected as it was possible to be 
with the condition she saw them in, and the injustice done 
them. But it was out of her power to do for them all she 
desired ; for she had given herself masters, by engaging to 
take no steps without the consent of the Pharisees. How 
dangerous is it to invest such people with too much authori- 
ty ! They exclaimed, that it would be putting a stop to the 
course of justice, to suspend the inquiries after the culpable ; 
that such a proceeding was what no government ought to 
suffer, and that therefore they never would accede to it. On 
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the other side, the queen believed that she ought not to give 
her consent, that the real and faithful friends of her family 
should abandon their country in such a manner ; because 
she would then lie at the mercy of a turbulent faction with- 
out any support, and would have no resource in case of ne- 
cessity. She resolved therefore upon the third point they 
had proposed to her, and dispersed them into the places 
where she had garrisons. She found two advantages re- 
sulting from that conduct ; the first was, that their ene- 
mies dared not attack them in those fortresses, where they 
would have arms in their hands ; and the second, that they 
would always be a body of reserve, upon which she could 
rely upon occasion in case of any rupture. 

a Some years after, queen Alexandra fell sick of a very 
dangerous distemper, which brought her to the point of 
deatn. As soon as Aristobulus, her youngest son, saw that 
she could not recover, as he had long formed the design of 
seizing the crown at her death, he stole out of Jerusalem in 
the night, with only one domestic, and went to the places, in 
which, according to a plan he had given them, the friends of 
his father had been placed in garrison. He was received 
there with open arms, and in 15 days time 22 of those towns 
and castles declared for him, which put him in possession of 
almost all the forces of the state. The people as well as the 
army were entirely inclined to declare for him, weary of the 
cruel administration of the Pharisees, who had governed with- 
out control under Alexandra, and were become insupport- 
able to every one. They came therefore in crowds from all 
quarters to follow the standards of Aristobulus, in hopes that 
he would abolish the tyranny of the Pharisees, which could 
not be expected from Hyrcanus, his brother, who had been 
brought up by his mother in a blind submission to that sect; 
besides which, he had neither the courage nor capacity ne- 
cessary for so vjgorous a design ; for he^ was heavy and in- 
dolent, void of activity and application, and of a very mean 
capacity. 

When the Pharisees saw that Aristobulus's party aug- 
mented considerably, they went, with Hyrcanus at their 
head, to represent to the dying queen what was going for- 
ward, and to demand her orders and assistance. She an- 
swered, that she was no longer in a condition to intermeddle 
in such affairs, and that she left the care of them to the 
Pharisees. However she appointed Hyrcanus her heir ge- 
neral* and expired soon after. 

As soon as she was dead he took possession of the throne, 
and the Pharisees used all their endeavours to support him 
upon it When Aristobulus quitted Jerusalem, they had 
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caused his wife and children, whom he had left behind him, 
to be shut up in the castle of « Bans, as hostages against 
himaeft * But, seeing this did not stop him, they raised an 
army. Aristobulus did the same. A battle near Jericho de- 
cided the quarreL Hyrcanus, abandoned by most part of his 
troops, who went over to his brother, was obliged to fly to 
Jerusalem, and to shut himself up in the castle of Bans ; his 
partisans took refuge in the temple. A short time after they 
also submitted to Aristobulus, and Hyrcanus was obliged 
to. come to an accommodation with him. 

Sect. IV. 

Rt&n ofjirittobulm* n. whkh continued *ix ytar*. 

e It was agreed, by this accommodation, that Aristobulus 
should have the crown and high-priesthood, and that Hyr- 
canus should resign both to him, and content himself with a 
private life, under the protection of his brother, and with 
the enjoyment of his fortune. It was not difficult to reconcile 
him to this; for he loved quiet and ease above all things. 
Thus he quitted the government, after having possessed it 
three months. The tyranny of the Pharisees ended with his 
reign, after having greatly distressed the Jewish nation from 
the time of the death of Alexander Jannseus. 

The troubles of the state were not so soon appeased : these 
were occasioned by the ambition of Antipas, better known 
under the name of Antipator, father of nerod. He was by 
extraction an Idumaean, and a Jew by religion, as were all 
Idumsans, from the time that Hyrcanus had obliged them 
to embrace Judaism. As he had been brought up in the court 
of Alexander Jannseus, and of Alexandra his wife, who reign- 
ed after him, he had gained an ascendant over Hyrcanus, 
their elder son, with the hope of raising himself by his fa- 
vour, when he should succeed to the crown. *But, when he 
saw all his measures defeated by the deposition oi Hyrcanus 
and the coronation of Aristobulus, from whom he had nothing 
to expect, he employed his whole address and application to 
replace Hyrcanus upon the throne. 

The latter, by his secret negotiations, had at first applied 
to Aretas, lung of Arabia Petrea, for aid to re-instate him- 
self. After various events, which I pass over to avoid pro- 
lixity, he had recourse to Pompey, who, on his return from 
his expedition against Mithridates, was arrived in Syria*. 

« Bar* vni a eude titrate upon • high cufik nilfcattt the work* of the to* 
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q* He there took cognizance of the competition between Hyr- 
canas and Aristobuhis, who repaired thither according to his 
orders. A great number of Jews went thither also, to re- 
quest that he would free them from the government of both 
the one and the other. They represented that they ought 
not to be ruled by kings : that they had long been accus- 
tomed to obey only the high-priest, who without any other 
title, administered justice according to the laws and consti- 
tutions transmitted down to them from their fore-fathers ; 
that the two brothers were indeed of the sacerdotal line; but 
that they had changed the form of the government for a 
new one, which would enslave them, if not remedied. 

Hyrcanus complained, that Anstobiilus had unjustly de- 
prived him of his birth-right, by usurping every thing, and 
leaving him only a small estate tor his subsistence. He ac- 
cused him also of practising piracy at sea, and of plundering 
his neighbours by land. And to confirm what he alleged 
against him, he produced almost a thousand Jews, the prin- 
cipal men of the nation, whom Antipator had brought ex- 
pressly, to support by their testimony what that prince had 
to say against his brother. 

Aristobuhis replied to this, That Hyrcanus had been de- 
posed only for his incapacity ; that his sloth and indolence 
rendered him entirely incapable of the management of pub- 
lic affairs; that the people despied him, and that he, Aristo- 
buhis, had been obliged to take the reigns of the government 
into his own hands, to prevent them from falling into those of 
Strangers. In fine, that he bore no other title than what his 
father Alexander had done before him. And, in proof of 
what he advanced, he produced a great number of the young 
nobility of the country, who appeared with all possible splen- 
dour and magnificence. Their superb habits, haughty man- 
ners, and proud demeanour, did no great service to his cause, 

Poropey heard enough to discern, that the conduct of A- 
ristobulus was violent and unjust, but would not however 
pronounce immediately upon it, lest Aristobuhis, out of re- 
sentment, should oppose his designs against Arabia, which 
he had much at heart ; he therefore politely dismissed the 
two brothers ; and told them, that at his return from reduc- 
ing Aretas and his Arabians, he should pass through Judsca, 
and that he would then regulate their affair and settle every 
thing. 

Aristobuhis, who fully penetrated Pompey's sentiments, 
set out suddenly from Damascus, without paying him the 
least instance of respect, returned into Judaea, armed his sub- 
jects, and prepared for a vigorous defence. By this conduct 

made Pompey his mortal enemy, 
mpey applied himself also in making preparations for 
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the Arabian war. Aretas till then had despised the Roman 
arms ; but, when he saw them at his door, and that victori- 
ous army ready to enter his dominions, he sent an embassy 
to make his submission. Pompey, however, advanced as 
far as Petra, his capital, of which he made himself master. 
Aretas was taken in it. Pompey at first kept him under a 
guard, but at length he was released upon accepting the con- 
ditions imposed on him by the victor, who soon after return- 
ed to Damascus. 

He was not apprized till then of Aristobulus's proceedings 
in Judxa. He marched thither with his army, and found 
Aristobulus posted in the castle of Alexandrion, which stood 
-upon ahigh mountain at the entrance of the country. This 
was an extremely strong place, built by his father Alexan- 
der, who had given his name to it. Pompey sent to bid him 
come down to him. Aristobulus was not much inclined to 
comply, but he at last acceded to the opinion of those about 
him, who apprehending a war with the Romans, advised 
him to go. He did so ; and, after a conversation which turn- 
ed upon his difference with his brother, he returned into his 
castle. He repeated the same visit two or three times, in 
hopes by that civility to gain upon Pompey, and induce him 
to decide in his favour. But, for fear of accident, he did 
not omit to put good garrisons into his strong places, and to 
make all other preparations for a vigorous defence, in case 
Pompey should decide against him. Pompey, who had ad- 
vice of his proceedings, the last time he came to him, oblig- 
ed him to put them all into his hands, by way of sequestra- 
tion, and made him sign orders for that purpose to all the 
commanders of those places. 

Aristobulus, incensed at the violence which had been of- 
fered him, as soon as he was released, made all haste to Je- 
rusalem, and prepared every thing for the war. His reso- 
lutions to keep the crown made him the sport of two differ- 
ent passions, hope and fear. When he saw the least appear- 
ance that Pompey would decide in his favour, he made use 
of all the arts of complaisance to incline hinuto it. When* 
on the contrary, he had the least reason to suspect that he 
would declare against him, he observed a directly opposite 
conduct. Such was the contrariety viable in the different 
steps he took throughout this affair. 

Pompey followed him close. The first place where he en- 
camped, in his way to Jerusalem, was Jericho ; there he re- 
ceived the news of Mithridates's death, as we shall see in 
the following book. 

He continued his march towards Jerusal em . When he 
approached, Aristobulus, who began to repent of what he 
had done, come out to meet him, and endeavour *o bring him 
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\ offers, and sent Gabiniua at the head of a detachment; 
torecetve the money ; but, when that lieutenant-general ar-? 
rived at Jerusalem, he found the gates shut against him ; 
and, instead of receiving the money, he was told, from the 
tep of the walls, that the city would not stand to the agree- 
ment. Pompey, thereupon, not being willing that they should 
deceive him with impunity, ordered Aristobulus, whom he 
had kept with Wm, to be put in bona, and advanced with his 
whole army against Jerusalem. The city was extremely 
Strong by its situation and the works which had been made ; 
and, had k not been for the dissensions that prevailed within 
it, wascapahle of making a long defence, 

Aristobulus's party was for defending the place ; especial- 
ly when they saw that Pompey kept their king prisoner. But 
the adherents of Hyrcanus were determined to open the 
gales to that general. And, as the latter were much the 
greater number, the other party retired to the mountain of 
the temple to defend it, and caused the bridges of the ditch 
and valley which surrounded it to be broken down. Pon> 
pey, to whom the city immediately opened its gates, resolv- 
ed to besiege the temple. The place held out three whole 
months, ana would have done so three more, and perhaps 
obliged the Romans to abandon their enterprise, but for the 
superstitious rigour with which the besieged observed the 
sabbath. They believe* 1 , indeed, that they might defend 
themselves when attacked, but not that they might prevent 
the works of the enemy, or make any for themselves. The 
Romans knew how to take advantage of this inaction upon 
the Sabbath-days. They did not attack the Jews upon them, 
but filled up the fosses, made their approaches, and fixed 
their engines without opposition, They threw down at length 
a great tower, which carried along with it so great a part of 
the wall, that the breach was large enough for an assault 
The place was carried sword in hand, and a terrible slaugh- 
ter ensued, in which more than 12,000 persons were kill- 
ed. 

During the whole tumult, the cries, and disorder of this 
slaughter, history observes, that the priests, who were at that 
time employed in divine service, continued it with surprising 
calmness, notwithstanding the rage of their enemies, and 
their grief to see their friends and relations massacred be- 
fore their eyes. Many of them saw their own blood mingle 
with that of the sacrifices they were offering, and the sword 
of the enemy make themselves the victims of their duty : 
Happy ♦ and worthy of being envied, if they had been as faith- 
ful to the spirit as the letter of it ! 

Po mpey, with many of his superior officers, entered the 
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temple, and not only into the sanctuary, but into the My of 
holies, into which, by the law, only the high -priest was per-* 
mitted to enter once a year, upon the solemn day of expia- 
tion. This was what most keenly afflicted the Jews, and 
enraged that people so bitterly against the Romans. 

Pompey did not touch the treasures of the temple, which 
consisted principally in sums that had been deposited there 
by private families for their better security. Those sums 
amounted to 2,000 a talents in specie, without reckoning the 
gold and silver vessels, which were innumerable, and ci infi- 
nite value, b It was not, says Cicero, out of respect for the 
majesty of the God adored in that temple that Pompey be- 
haved in this manner i for, according to him, nothing was 
more contemptible than the Jewish religion, more unworthy 
the wisdom and grandeur of the Romans, nor more opposite 
to the institutions of their ancestors. Pompey in this noble 
disinterestedness had no other motive than to deprive malice 
and calumny of all means of attacking his reputation. Such 
were the thoughts of the most learned of the Pagans, with 
respect to the only religion of the true God. They blas- 
phemed what they knew not. 

It hath been observed, that till then Pompey had been sue- 
cessful in all things, but that after this sacrilegious curiosity, 
his good fortune abandoned him, and that the advantage 
gained over the Jews was his last victory. 

Sect. V. 

Reign of Hyrcanua II. which continued twenty -Jow yean. 

* Pompey having thus put an end to the war, caused the 
walls of Jerusalem to be demolished, re-established Hyrca- 
nus, and sent Aristobulus, with his two sons, Alexander and 
Antigonus, prisoners to Rome. He dismembered several 
cities from the kingdom of Judaea, which he united with the 
government of Syria, imposed a tribute upon Hyrcanus, and 
left the administration of affairs to Anopater, who was at 
the court of Hyrcanus, and one of his .principal ministers. 
Alexander made his escape upon the way to Rome, and 
returned into Judsea, where he afterwards excited new trou- 
bles. 

d Hyrcanus finding himself too weak to take the field 
against him, had recourse to the arms of the Romans. Ga- 

a Three hundred thousand pounds sterling. 

b Cn. Pompeius, captis Hieroaolyims, victor ex Silo ffcno nihi] attigit. In 
primis hoe. ut multa alia, sapient**, quod in tain suspiciosa ae maledica civttate 
locum germoni obtrectatorum non reliquit* Nonenim credo religionem et Juda> 
oruni et bostium impediroento prsestant'urimo imperatori, sed pudorem Ansae ; 
v-4atorum religio saeroram a spleodore hujug imperii, gravitate nominia veatri, 
snojorum institute abhorebac Cic. pro Flac. n. 67—69. 

4A.&39U. Ant. J. C. 63. dA. M. 3947. Ant.J.C. 17. 
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bin**, governor of Syria, after having crerdusrwn, Alexan- 
der in a battle, went to Jerusalem, and re-instated Hyrcanus 
in the high-priesthood. « He made great alterations in tfce 
civil government ; for, instead of .monarchical as it had been, 
he changed it into aristocraticali but those innovations were 
but of snort duration. 

* Crassus, upon his march against the Parthians, always 
intent upon gratifying his insatiable avarice, stopped at Je- 
rusalem, where he had been told great treasures were laid 
up. He plundered the temple of all the riches in it, which 
amounted to the sum of 10,000 talents, that is to say, about 
1,500,000 pounds sterling. 

Caesar « after his expedition into Egypt, being, arrived in 
Syria, Antigonus, who had made his escape fromKome with 
his father Aristobulus, came to throw himself at his feett 
begged him to re-establish him upon the throne of his fa- 
ther, who was lately dead, and made great complaints 
against Antipator and Hyrcanus. Caesar had too great ob- 
ligations to both to do any thing contrary to their interests ; 
for, as we shall see in the sequel, without the aid he had re* 
ceived from them, his expedition into Egypt would have 
.iBJscarried. He decreed that Hyrcanus should retain the 
dignity of high-priest of Jerusalem, and the sovereignty of 
Judssa, to himself and his posterity after him for ever, and 
save Antipator the office of procurator of Judaea under 
Hyrcanus. By this decree the aristocracy of Gabinius was 
abolished, and the government of Judaea re-established upon 
the ancient footing. 

Antipator caused the d government of Jerusalem to he 
given to Phasaei, his eldest son, and that of Galilee to He- 
rod, his second son. 

Caesar * at Hyrcanus's request, and in consideration of 
the services he had rendered nim in Egypt and Syria* per- 
mitted him to re-build the walls of Jerusalem, which Pom* 
pey had caused to be demolished. Antipator, without los- 
ing time, began the wori, and the city was soon fortified as 
it had been before the demolition. Caesar was lulled this 
same year. 

During the civil wars, Judaea, as well as all the othef 
provinces of the Roman empire, was agitated by violent trou- 

Pacorus,/son of Orodes, king of Parthia, had entered 
Syria with a powerful army. From thence he sent a de- 

• JoKph. Antiq. t&9. 10. UL de bell. Jod. I.A. b A. M. SW0. Am. 7. CM, 
(A.M. 39*7. Ant. J. C. 47. Joseph.. Aotiq, sir. i«. de NH. Jqd. i, a* 

d Joseph. Antiq. xit. 17. de bell. Jod. i. 8. 

t A. M.39SO. Ant J. C. 44. Joaeph. Antiq. xiv. 17. 

/A. M. 3064. Ant J C. 40. Jotejb. Antiq. jdn 31, so. tt.it teg. Jtyli. \> 
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tacfiment into Judaea, with orders to place Antigonus, the 
son of Aristobulus, upon the throne, who on his side had also 
raised troops. Hyrcanus, and Phasael, Herod's brother, 
upon the proposal of an accommodation, had the imprudence 
to go to the enemy, who siezed them and put them in irons. 
Herod escaped from Jerusalem the moment before the Par- 
thians entered it to sieze him also. 

Having missed Herod, they plundered the city and coun- 
try, placed Antigotms upon the throne, and delivered Hyr- 
eantts and Phasael in chains unto his hands. Phasael, who 
well knew that his death was resolved, dashed out his brains 
against the wall, to avoid the hands of the executioner. As 
fcr Hyrcanus, his life was granted hkn ; but, to render him 
incapable of the priesthood, Anrjgonus caused his ears to be 
cut off: for, according to the Levitkal law«, it was requisite 
that the high-priest should be perfect In all his members. 
After having thus mutilated him, he gave him back to the 
Parthians, that they might carry him into the East, from 
whence it would not be possible for him to embroil affairs in 
Judaea. * He continued a prisoner at Seleucia, in Babylonia, 
tin the accession of Phraates to the crown, who caused his 
chains to be taken off, and gave him entire Uberty to see and 
converse with the Jews of that country, who were very nu- 
merous. They looked upon him as their king and high- 
priest, and raised him a revenue sufficient to support his rank 
with splendour. The love of his native country made him 
forget ail those advantages. He returned the year follow- 
ing to Jerusalem, whither Herod had invited him to come, 
bnt some years afterwards he caused him to be put to death. 

Herod nad at first taken reftge in Egypt, from whence 
he went to ttome. ^ Anthony was then in the high degree of 
power which the triumvirate had given him. He took He- 
rod under his protection, and even did more in his favour 
than he expected. For, instead of what he proposed, which 
was at most to obtain the crown for * Aristobulus, whose 
sister Maiiamne he had lately married, with the view only 
of governing under him, as Antipater had done under Hyr- 
canus, Anthony caused the crown to be conferred upon him, 
contrary to the usual maxim of the Romans in like cases. 
For it was not their custom to violate the rights of the royal 
houses, which acknowledged them for protectors, and to give 
the crown to strangers. Herod was declared king of Judaea 
by the senate, and conducted by the consuls to the Capitol, 
where he received the investiture of the crown, with the ce- 
remonies usual upon such occasions. 

a lerit* xxi. 16—84. b Joteph, Antiq. xr. I. 



« Aristobulus vai the ton of Alexandra, Hyreanm't aenfhter ; end Mi Other 
•**• Afcmntier, ion of Arhtobotot, brother toHyrcaiun ; to that the right of 
fcetb brother* to the crown w waited in bis perron* 
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Herod passed only seven days at Rome m negoti utiwR lilin 
great affair, and returned speedily into Judaea. He erapkjy- 
ed no more time than three months m his journeys by sea and 
land 

Sect. VL— Reign qf Antigonus^ of only two years duration. 

a It was not so easy for Herod to establish himself m the 
possession of the kingdom of Judaea as it had been to obtain 
his title from the Romans. Antigonus was not at all inclined 
to resign a throne which had cost him so much pains and mo- 
ney to acquire. He disputed it with hkn very vigorously for 
almost two years. 

6 Herod, who during the winter had made great prepara- 
tions for the following campaign, opened it at length with the 
siege of Jerusalem, which he invested at the head of a fine 
and numerous army. Anthony had given orders to Sosras, 
governor of Syria, to use his utmost endeavours to reduce 
Antigonus, and to put Herod into full possession of the king- 
dom of Judaea. Whilst the works necessary for the siege 
were carrying on, Herod made a tour to Samaria, and at 
length consummated his marriage with Mariamne. They 
had been contracted four years to each other: but the un- 
foreseen troubles which had befallen him had prevented their 
consummating the marriage till then. She was the daughter of 
Alexander, the son of king Aristobulus, and Alexandra, the 
daughter of Hyrcanus the second, and thereby grand-daugh- 
ter to those two brothers. She was a princess of extraordi- 
. nary beauty and virtue, and possessed in an eminent degree 
all the other qualities that adorn the sex. The attachment 
of the Jews to the Asmonaean family made Herod imagine, 
that, by espousing her, he should find no difficulty in gaining 
their affection, which was one of his reasons for consummat- 
ing his marriage at that time. 

On his return to Jerusalem, Sosius and he, having joined 
their forces, pressed the siege in Concert with the utmost vi- 
gour, and with a very numerous army, which amounted to at 
least 60,000 men. The place, however, held out against them 
many months with exceeding resolution ; and, if the besieged 
had been as expert in the art of war and the defence of places 
as they were brave and resolute, it would not perhaps have 
been taken. But the Romans, who were much better skilled 
in those things than they, carried the place at length, after a 
siege of something more than six months. 

c The Jews being driven from their posts, the enemy enter- 
ed on all sides, and made themselves masters of the city. And, 

8A.M 3905. Am. J. C. 39. 

b A. M. 8966. Ant J. C 38. Joseph. Auti* iir. W. fiNkbel, M»t» 1* 

«jA.M,3967« Ant. J.Q.37, . 
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to revenge the obstinate resistance they had made and the 
fatiguethey had suffered during so long and difficult a siege, 
they fified all quarters of Jerusalem with blood and slaughter, 
plundered and destroyed all before them, though Herod did 
his utmost to prevent both the one and the other. 

Antigonus, seeing all was lost, came and threw himself at: 
the feet of Sosius in the most submissive and most abject 
manner. He was put in chains, and sent to Anthony as soon 
as he arrived at Antioch. He designed at first to have re- 
served him for his triumph ; but Herod, who did not think 
himself safe as long as that remnant of the royal family sur- 
vived, would not let him rest till he had obtained the death 
of that unfortunate prince, for which he even gave a large 
sum of money ". He was proceeded against in form, con- 
demned to die, and had the sentence executed upon him in 
the same manner as common criminals, with the rods and 
axes of the lictors, and was fastened to a stake ; a treatment 
with which the Romans had never used any crowned head 
before. 

Thus ended the reign of the Asmonxans, after a duration 
of 129 years, from the beginning of the government of Judas 
Maccabxus. Herod entered by this means upon the peace- 
able possession of the kingdom of Judxa. 

This singular, extraordinary, and till then unexampled, e- 
vent,by which the sovereign authority over the Jews was given 
to a stranger, an Idumaan, ought to have opened their eyes, 
and rendered them attentive to a celebrated prophecy, which 
had foretold it in clear terms ; And had given it as the certain 
mark of another event, in which the whole nation was inter- 
ested, which was the perpetual object of their vows and hopes, 
and distinguished them by a peculiar characteristic from all 
other nations of the world, that had an eaual interest in it, 
but without knowing or being apprized of it. This was the 
prophecy of Jacob, who at his death foretold to his twelve 
sons, assembled round his bed, what would happen in the se- 
ries of time to the twelve tribes, of which they were the 
chiefs, and after whom they were called.. Amongst the other 
predictions of that patriarch concerning the tribe of Judah, 
there is this of which we now speak : " the * 9ceptre shall 
" not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his 
44 feet, until Shiloh come, and unto him shall the gathering of 
" the people be." The sceptre or rod (for the Hebrew sig- 
nifies both) implies here the authority and superiority over 
the other tribes. 

All the ancient Jews have explained this prediction to de- 
note the Messiah ; the fact is therefore incontestable, and is 

a JaMjrfn iUiiq xit. 97. *lttt» to Amon. p. 933. JMon. Caw. xUi« p. 40', 

6 Gen. slix. 10* 
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reduced to two essential pointo. The first is, that as tag as 
the tribe of Judah shall subsist, It shall have pre-eminence 
and authority over the other tribes : the second, thaUt shall 
subsist, and terra a body of a republic, governed by it» laws 
and magistrates, tfll the Messiah comes. 

The first point is verified in that series of the history of 
the Israelites, wherein the pre-eminence of the tribe of Judah 
appearsevidently. This knot the proper place for proafc of 
this kind; those who would be more fully informed nay 
consult the explanation of Genesis lately published*. 

For the second point, we have onjy to consider it with the 
)east attention. When Herod, the Idumsean, and in conse- 
quence a stranger, was placed upon the throne, the authority 
and superiority which the tribe of Judah had over the other 
tribes began to be taken from it. This waa an indication that 
the time of the Messiah's coming was not farofif. The4ribe 
of Judah has no longer the supremacy, it no longer subsists as 
a body from which the magistrates are taken. It is manifest, 
therefore, that the Messiah is come. But at what time did 
that tribe become like the rest, and was confounded with 
them ? In the times of Titus and Adrian, who finally exter- 
minated the remnant trf Judah. It was therefore before those 
. tunes that the Messiah came, 

How wonderful does God appear in the accomplishment 
of his prophecies ! Would it be making a right use of history 
not to dwell a few moments upon facts like this* when we 
meet them in the course of our subject ? Herod, reduced to 
quit Jerusalem, takes refoge at Rome. He has no thoughts 
of demanding the sovereignty for himself, but for another. 
It was the grossest injustice to give it to a stranger, whilst 
there were princes of the royal family in being. But it had 
been decreed from all eternity that Herod should be king of 
the Jews* Heaven and earth should sooner pass away, than 
that decree of God not be fulfilled. Anthony was at Borne, 
and in possession of sovereign power, when Herod arrived 
there. How many events were necessary to the conducting 
of things to this point ! But is there any thing too hard for 
tte Almighty? 



ARTICLE H, 

ABRIDGMENT OF THE HISTORY OF THE PARTHIANS, 

The Parthian empire was one of the most powerful and 
most considerable that ever was in the East. Very weak in its 
beginning, as is common, in extended itself by Uttle and Btt> 
a By F, Btftraty, Rtie St. Atcqiet.- 
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iwtlliipper Ana,' and made even the Romans tremble. It* 
duration is generally allowed to be 474 yean; of which 254 
woe before Jesus Christ, and 220 after bin. Arsaces 
was tte founder of that empire, from whom all his succes- 
sors were called Arsacidaj. Artaxerxes, by birth a Persian, 
hating overcome and slain Artabanus, the last of those kings, 
transferred the empire of the Parthians to the Persians, m 
the fifth year of the emperor Alexander, the son of Mam* 
maea. I shafl only speak here of the affidra of the Parthians 
tdnre J&sus Christ; and shall treat them very briefly, ex- 
<fept the defeat of Crassus, which I shall relate in all its ex- 
tent, 

I have observed elsewhere what gave* Arsaces I. occasion 
to make Parthia revolt and to expel the Macedonians, who 
had been in possession of it from the death of Alexander the 
Great, and in what manner he had caused himself to be 
elected king of the Parthians. Theodotns, at the same time, 
made Bactriana revolt, and took that province from Antio- 
chus, surnamed Theos. 

Some time after, Seteucus CaUmieus, * who succeeded An~ 
tiochus, endeavoured in vain to subdue the Parthians* He 
feU into their hands himself and was made prisoner: this 
happened in the reign of Tiridatea, called otherwise Arsa- 
ces II. brother of the first. 

Antiochus, surnamed the Great *, was more successful 
than his predecessor. He marched into the East, and re- 
possessed himself of Media, which the Parthians had taken 
from him. He also entered Parthia, and obliged the* king 
to retire into Hyrcania, from whence he returned soon alter 
with an army of 100,000 mot and 20,000 horse. As the war 
was of a tedious duration, Antiochos made a treaty with Ar- 
saces, by which he left him Parthia and Hyrcania, upon con- 
dition that he should assist him in re-conquermg the revolted 
provinces. Antiochus marched afterwards against Euthy- 
demus, king of Bactria, with whom he was also obliged to 
come to an accommodation. 

* Pri apatius, the son of Arsaces II. succeeded his father, 
and after having reigned 15 years, left the crown at his deatfe 
to phraates f. his eldest son. 

/ Phraates left it to Mithridates, whom he preferred be- 
fore his own issue, upon account of his extraordinary merit 
In met he was one of the greatest kings the Parthians ever 

* A- M- 37M. Art. J. C SM. See Vol. VL 

* A. M. 3768. Ant J. C. 336. See Vol. VL 

c A. M. 37M Ant J. C. SIS, See VoL VI. _ 

d The Abbe Longoerae, in hi* Latin Diwertation upon the Amekte, tfttfea ' 
-what it bep said to Artabanaa, whom he ptaees between Artaoe.II. and Pro- 
patios. Jbnin ays nothing or thenv. .»**,** 

e A. M.37M. An4.J.c7W /A.M.38I0. Ant.J.C.164. 
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had. He canicdhisarm8~farther than Alexander the Gtcat 
It was he who made Demetrius Nicator prisoner. 

• Phraates II. succeeded Mithridates, his father. Antio- 
chus Sidetes, king of Syria, marched against him at the head 
of a powerful army, under pretence of delivering his brother 
Demetrius, who hadbeen long kept 'p captivity. After hav- 
ing defeated Phraates in three battles, he was himself over- 
thrown and killed in the last, and his army entirely cut to 
pieces. Phraates, in his turn, at the time he had formed the 
design of invading Syria, was attacked by the Scythians, affA 
lost his life in a battle. *'" 

• Artabanus, his uncle, reigned in his stead, and died soon 
after. 

His successor was Mithridates II. of whom JusfSsSafs 
* that his great actions acquired him the surname of Great- 
He declared war against the Armenians ; and, by a treaty 
of peace which he made with them, he obliged their king to 
send him his son Tigranes as a hostage. a The latter was 
afterwards set upon the throne of Armenia by the Parthians 
themselves, and joined with Mithridates, king of Pontus, in 
the war against the Romans. 

• Antiochus Eusebes took refuge with Mithridates, who 
re-established him in the possession of part of the kingdom 
of Syria two years after. 

/It was the same Mithridates, as we shall see hereafter, 
who sent Orobazus to SyHa, to demand the ^mity and alli- 
ance of the Romans, and who caused him to' be put to death 
«i his return, for having giwen precedence to Sy 11a. 

g Demetrius Euccrus, who reigned at Damascus, besieging 
Philip his brother in the city of Berxa, was defeated and tak- 
en by the Parthian troops sent to the aid of Philip, and car- 
ried prisoner to Mithridates, who treated him with all possi- 
ble honours. He died there of a disease. 

Mithridates II. died* after having reigned 40 years, gene- 
rally regretted by his subjects. The domestic troubles with 
which his death was followed considerably weakened the Par- 
thian empire, and made his loss still more sensible. Ti- 
granes re-entered upon all the provinces which he had given 
up to the Parthians, and took several others from them. He 
passed the Euphrates, and made himself master of Syria and 
Phoenicia. 

During these troubles, the Parthians elected Mnaskires, 
and after him Sinatrocces, kings, of whom scarcely any 
thing more is known than their names. * * 

a A. M. 3873. Aat. J. C. 131. * A. M. 3875. Ant. J. C . 129. 

c Juit. U xxxviit, c 3. d A. M 3900. Ant. J. C 95. 

t A. M. 3911. Ant. J C 93. /A. M. 3914. Ant. J. C. 9> 

g t. M. 39 If. Ant. J. C 39. Joseph. Andq. xiii. S*. 
* A. M. 3919. Ant J. C 89. Strap. I. xi.p. 33* Phtt in LneuL pi 509. 
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a Phraates, the son of the latter, was he who caused him- 
se&.to be surnamed the goo. 

. He sent ambassadors to Lucullas, after the great victory 
which the Romans had obtained over Tigranes. He held at 
the same time secret intelligence with the latter. It was at 
that time Mithridates* wrote to him, the letter which Sallust 
has preserved. , 

jfift * Pompey having been appointed, in the place of Lucullns, 

^■b terminate the war against Mithridates, engaged Phraates 

^B the party 4f the Romans. 

Pr The latter joins Tigranes the younger against his father, 
and breaks with Pompey. 

c After Pompey's return to Rome, Phraates is killed by 
his* own children. Mithridates his eldest son takes his 
plalbe. 

Tigranes, king of Armenia, dies almost at the same time. 
Artavasdes his son succeeds him. 

Mithridates d expelled his kingdom either by his own 
subjects, to whom he had rendered himself odious, or by the 
ambition of his brother Orodes, applies to Gabinius, who 
commanded in Syria, to * re-establish him upon the throne; 
but without effect. He takes up arms in his own defence. 
* Besieged in Babylon, and warmly pressed, he surrenders 
to Orodes, who, considering him only as an enemy and not as 
a brother, causes him to be put to death ; tyy which means 
Orodes becomes peaceable possessor of the throne. 

/ But he found enough to employ him abroad, that he had 
no reason to expect. Crassus had lately been created consul 
at Rome, for the second time, with Pompey. On the parti- 
tion of the provinces, Syria fell to Crassus, who was exceed- 
ingly rejoiced upon that account; because it favoured the 
design he had formed of carrying she war into Barthia. 
When he was in company, even with people whom he 
scarcely knew, he could not moderate his transports. A- 
mengst his friends, with whom he was under less restraint, 
he even burst out into rhodomontades unworthy of his age 
and character, and seemed to be no longer Ijie same man. 
He dkl not confine his views to the government of Syria, nor 
to the conquest of some neighbouring provinces, nor even tq 
that of Parthia; he flattered himself with doing such things 
as should make the great exploits of Lucullus against^Ti- 
granes, and those of Pompey against Mithridates, apjear 
like child's play in comparison With his. He had atyiady 
over-run, in imagination,. Bactriana and the Indies, and fle v ' 
netrated as far as the remotest seas, and the extremities ©i 

oiM 3935. Am. J. C. 69. i A. M. 3&3S. Ant. J..C. f&» 

c AM. 3948. Ant- J. C. 50. <* Ju-tw. I. xhi.C.4, 

eA M.3949. Ant.XC.55. 
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the East However, in the instructions and powers whieh 
were given him, Parthia was in no manner included ; but all 
the world knew his design against it was his darling passion. 
Such a beginning forebodes no success, 

Bis departure had besides something more inauspicious in 
it. One of the tribunes, named Ateius, threatened to op- 
pose his going, and was joined by many people, who could 
not suffer him to set out, merely through wantonness, to make 
war against a people who had done the Romans no injurm 
and were their friends and allies. That tribune, in con* 
quence, having in vain opposed the departure of Crassu^' 
, made haste to the gate of the city thnfctgh which he was to 
' pass, and set a chafing-dish full of fire before him, and, as 
soon as Crassus came to the place, he threw perfumes and 
poured libations into the pan, uttering over them the most 
terrible imprecations, which Could not be heard without 
making all present shudder with horror, and of which the 
misfortunes of Crassus have been regarded by many writers 
as the accomplishment. 

Nothing could stop him. Superior to all opposition, he 
continued his march, arrived at Brundusium, and though the 
sea was very tempestuous, embarked, and lost many of his 
ships in his passage. When he arrived at Galatia, he had 
an interview with king Dejotarus, who, though far advanc- 
ed in years, was at that time employed in building a new city. 
Upon which Crassus rallied him to this effect, 4t King of 
" the Galatians, you begin full late to build a city at the 
44 a twelfth hour of the day." 44 And you, my lord, replied 
Dejotarus, " are not over early in setting out to make war 
44 against the Parthins." For Crassus was at that time 
upwards of 60 years old, and his countenance made him look 
still older than he was. 

He had been informed, * that there were considerable 
treasures in the temple of Jerusalem, which Pompey had 
not ventured to touch. He believed it well worth his while 
to go a little out of his way to make himself master of them. 
He therefore inarched thither with his army. Besides the 
other riches, which amounted to very considerable sums, 
in the temple there was a beam of gold, inclosed and con- 
cealed in another of wood made hollow for that purpose : 
this was known only to Eleazar, the priest, who kept the 
treasures of the sanctuary. This beam of gold weighed 30C 
mine, each of which weighed t\vo pounds and a half. Elea- 
zar, who was apprized of the motive of Crassus's march to 
Jerusalem, in order to save the other riches, which were al- 
most aU of them deposited in the temple by private persons, 

o The twelfth how vu the tad of the d*r. ft Jeteph. Asia* xlr* VL 
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discovered the golden beam to Crassus, and suffered him to 
take it away, after having made him take an oath not to 
meddle with the rest. Was he so ignorant as to imagine any 
thing sacred in the eyes of avarice r Crassus took the beam 
of gold, and notwithstanding plundered the rest of the trea- 
sures, which amounted to about 150,000 pounds sterling. 
He then continued his route. 

Every thing succeeded at first as happily as he could have 
expected. He built a bridge over the Euphrates without 
any opposition, passed it with his. army, and entered the 
Parthian territories. He invaded them without any other 
real motive for the war than the insatiable desire of enrich - 
ing himself by the plunder of a country which was supposed 
to be extremely opulent. The Romans under Sylla, and 
afterwards under Pompey, had made peace and several 
treaties with them. These had been no complaint of any 
infraction of these treaties, nor of any other enterprise that 
could give a just pretext for a war. So that the Parthians 
expected nothing less than such an invasion, and, not being 
upon their guard, had made no preparations for their defence. 
.Crassus, in consequence, was master of the field, and over- 
. ran without opposition the greatest part of Mesopotamia. 
He took also several cities without resistance ; and, had he 
known how to take advantage of the occasion, it had been 
easy for him to have penetrated as far as Seleucia and Cte- 
siphon, to have seized them, and made himself master of 
all Babylonia, as he had done of Mesopotamia. But, instead 
of pursuing his point, in the beginning of autumn, after hav- 
ing left 7000 foot and 1000 horse to secure the cities which 
had surrendered to him, he repassed the Euphrates, and 
put his troops into winter-quarters in the cities of Syria, 
where his sole employment was to amass money and to 
plunder temples. 

He was joined there by his son, whom Caesar sent to him 
out of Gaul, a young man who had already' been honoured 
with several of the military crowns, which were given by 

fenerals to such as distinguished themselves by their valour, 
le brought with him 1000 chosen horse. 
Of all the faults committed by Crassus in this expedition, 
which were all very considerable, the greatest, undoubtedly, 
after that of having undertaken this war, was his hasty re- 
turn into Syria. For he ought to have gone on wijhout stop- 
ping, and to have seized Babylon and Seleucia, cities always 
at enmity with the Parthians, instead of giving his enemies 
time to make preparations hy his retreat, which was the 
cause of his ruin. 

Whilst he was re-assembling all his troops from their win* 
ter-quarters, amta&ssadors from the king of Parthia arrived 
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who opened their commission in few words. They told 6}ro 
that, if that army was sent by the Romans against the j£arr 
thians, the war could not be terminated by any treaty of 
peace, and could only be brought to a conclusion by the fi- 
nal ruin of the one or the other empire. That if, as they bad 
been informed, it was only Crassus, who, contrary to the 
opinion of his country and to satiate his private avarice, had 
taken arms against them and entered one of their provinces, 
the king their master was well disposed to act with mode- 
ration in the affair, to take pity on the age of Crassus, apd 
to suffer the Romans in his dominions, who were rather shut 
up than keeping possession of cities, to depart with their 
lives and rings safe. They spoke no doubt of the garrisons 
which Crassus had left in the conquered places. Crassus 
answered this discourse only with a rhodomontade. He 
told them, " They should have his answer in the city of Se- 
" leucia." Upon which the most ancient of the ambassa- 
dors, named Vahises, made answer, laughing and showing 
him the palm of his hand ; *' Crassus, you will sooner aee 
" hair grow in the palm of my hand than you will Seleucia." 
The ambassadors retired, and went to give their king notice 
that he must prepare for war. 

As soon as the season would permit *, Crassus took the 
field. The Parthians had time, during the winter,- to as- 
semble a very great army, to make head against him. Oro- 
des their king divided his troops and marched in person with 
one part of them to the frontiers of Armenia : he sent the 
other into Mesopotamia, under the command of Surena. 
That general, upon his arrival there, retook several of the 
places of which Crassus had made himself master the year 
before. 

About the same* time some Roman soldiers, who with ex- 
ceeding difficulty had escaped out of the cities of Mesopotamia, 
where they had been in garrison, of which the Parthians 
had already retaken some and were besieging the rest, came 
to Crassus, and related things to him highly capable of dis- 
quieting and alarming him. They told him, that they had 
seen with their own eyes the incredible numbers of the ene- 
my, and that they had also been witnesses of their terrible 
valour in the bloody attacks of the cities they besieged. They 
added, that they were, troops not to be escaped when they 
pursued, nor overtaken when they fled ; that their arrows, 
of an astonishing weight, and at the same time of an asto- 
nishing rapidity, were always attended with mortal wounds, 
against which it was impossible to guard. 

This discourse infinitely abated the courage and boldness 
of the Roman soldiers ; who had imagined, that the Parthi- 

a A. M. 3951. Ant. J. C. 53. Plut, in Ciw p. &*• 
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ens differed in nothing from the Armenians and Cappadoci- 
ans, whom Lucullus had so easily over-thrown ; ana natter- 
ed themselves, that the whole difficulty of the war would 
consist in the length of die way, and the pursuit of the ene- 
my, who would never dare to come to blows with them. 
They now saw, contrary to their expectation, that they were 
to undergo great battles and great dangers. This discou- 
ragement rose so high, that many of the principal officers 
-were of opinion, that it was necessary for Crassus, before he 
advanced farther, to assemble a council, in order to delibe- 
rate again upon the whole enterprise. But Crassus listened 
to no other advice than that of those who pressed him to be- 
gin his march, and to make all possible expedition. 

What encouraged him the most, and confirmed him in 
that resolution, was the arrival of Artabasus, king of Arme- 
nia. He brought with him a body of 6000 horse, which 
-were part of his guards ; adding that, besides these, he had 
10,000 cuirassiers and 30,000 foot at his service. But he advised 
him to take great care not to march his army into the plains of 
Mesopotamia, and told him, that he must enter the enemy's 
country by the way of Armenia ; the reasons with which heen^ 
forced this advice were, that, Armenia being a mountainous 
country, the Parthian cavalry, in which the greatest strength 
of their army consisted, would be rendered entirely useless to 
them : that if they took this route he should be in a condition to 
supply the army with all necessaries ; instead of which, if 
they marched by the way of Mesopotamia, convoys would 
fail, and he would have a powerful army in his front on all 
the marches it would be necessary for him to take, before 
he could penetrate to the centre of the enemy's dominions ; 
that, in those plains, the horse would have all possible ad- 
vantages against him ; and, lastly, that he must cross several 
sandy deserts,* where the troops might be in great distress 
for want of water and provisions. The advice was excellent, 
and the reasons unanswerable ; but Crassus, blinded by Pro- 
vidence, who intended to punish the sacrilege he had com- 
mitted, in plundering the temple of Jerusalem, despised all 
that was said to him. He only desired Artabasus, who re- 
turned into his dominions, to bring him his troops as soon as 
possible. 

I have said that Providence blinded Crassus, which is self- 
evident in a great measure. But a Pagan writer makes the 
same remark : this is Dion Cassius, a very judicious histo- 
rian, and at the same time a military man. He says, that 
the Romans, under Crassus, " had no salutary view, and 
* were.either ignorant upon all occasions of what was necesr 
*• sary to be done, or in no condition to execute it ; so that one 
*< would have thought, that, condemned and persecuted by 
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" some drvmlty. they could neither make use c£ tbetr bodtes 
•* nor minds." That Divinity was unknown to Dion* It was 
he whom the Jewish nation adored, and who avenged the in- 
jury done to his temple. 

Crassus made hake, therefore, to set forward. He had 
seven legions of loot, near 4000 horse, and as many light- 
armed soldiers and archers, which amounted m all to more 
than 40,000 men, that is to say, one of the finest armies the 
Romansever set on foot When his troops passed the bridge 
he had laid over the river Euphrates, near the city of Zeug- 
ma, a dreadful storm of thunder and lightning drove in the 
face of the soldieis, as if to prevent them tr^ At 

the same time a black ckod, out of which burst an impetu- 
ous whirlwind, attended with thunder-claps and hg^tnmg, 
fell upon the bridge and broke down a part of it. The troops 
were seized with fear and sadness. He endeavoured to re- 
animate them as well as he was able, promising them, with 
an oath, that they should march back by the way of Arme- 
nia, and concluded his discourse with assuring them, that not 
one of them should return that way. . Those last words, 
which were ambiguous, and had escaped him very impru- 
dently, threw the whole army into the greatest trouble and 
dismay. Crassus well knew the bad effect they had pro- 
duced ; but out of a spirit of obstinacy and haughtiness, be 
neglected to remedy it, by explaining the sense of those words 
to re-assure the timorous. 

He made his troops advance along the Euphrates. His 
scouts, whom he had sent out for intelligence, shortly return- 
ed, and reported, that there was not a single man to be seen 
in the country, but they had found the. marks of abundance 
of horse, which seemed to have fled suddenly, as if they had 
been pursued. 

Upon this advice, Crassus confirmed himself in his hopes, 
and his soldiers began to despise the Parthiaas* as men that 
would never have courage to stand a charge, and come to an 
engagement with them. Casshnr advised him at least to ap- 
proach some town, where they had a garrison, in order to 
rest the army a little, and have time to learn the true num- 
ber of the enemies, their force, and what designs they had 
in view ; or, if Crassus did not approve that counsel, to 
march along the Euphrates towards Seleucta ; because, by 
always keeping upon the banks of that river, he would put 
it out of the power of the Parthian cavalry to surround him ; 
and that, with the fleet which might follow him, provisions 
might be always brought from Syria, and all other things of 
which the army might stand in need. This Cassius ^vas 
Crassus s quaestor, and the same who afterwards killed 
Cscsar. 
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€*assasy after having considered this advice, was upon the 
pohft cf complying with it, when a chief of the Arabians, 
named Ariamnes, came in unexpectedly, and had the ad* 
dress to make him approve a quite different plan. That 
Arab had formerly served under Pompey, and was known 
by many of the Roman soldiers, who looked upon him as m 
friend; Sarena found him entirely qualified to play the part 
he gave him. Accordingly, when he was conducted to Craa- 
sets, he informed him, that the Part titans would not look the 
Roman army in the nice ; that its name alone had already 
spread a universal terror among their troops, and that there 
wanted no more for the obtaining a complete victory than to 
march directly up to them, and give them battle. He of* 
fered to be their guide himself, and to carry them the short- 
est way. Crassus, blinded by his flattery, and deceived by a 
man who knew how to give a specious turn to what he pro* 
posed, fell into the snare, notwithstanding the pressing en* 
treaties of Casaku and some others, who suspected that im j 
poster's design. 

Grasses would hearken to nobody. The traitor Arianv* 
nes, after having pursnaded him to draw off from the banks 
of the Euphrates, conducted him across the plain by a way 
at first level and easy, but which at length became difficult, 
from the deep sands, in which the army found itself en- 
gaged, in the midst of a vast county all bare and parched, 
where the eye could discover neither end nor boundary, 
nor the troops hope to find rest and refreshment If thirst 
and the fatigue of the way discouraged the Romans, the pros- 
pect of the country alone threw them into a despair still 
more terrible ; for they could perceive neither near them 
nor at a distance the least tree, plant, or brook ; not so much 
as a hill nor a single blade of grass : nothing was to be seen 
all round but heaps of burning sand. 

This gave just reason to suspect some treachery of which 
the arrival of couriers from Artabasus ought to have fully 
convinced them. That prince informed Crassus, that king 
Orodes had invaded his dominions with a great army ; that 
the war he had to maintain prevented him from sending the 
aid he had promised, but that he advised him to approach 
Armenia, in order that they might unite their forces against 
the common enemy : that, if he would not follow that ad- 
vice, he cautioned him at least to avoid, in his marches and 
encampments, the open plains, and such places as were com- 
modious for the horse, and to keep always close to the moun- 
tains. Crassus instead of giving ear to these wise counsels, 
inveighed against those that gave them ; and, without vouch- 
safing to write an answer to Artabasus, he only told his 
couriers, " I have not time at present to consider the affairs 
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m of Armenia: I »haU go thitber sooo, and shall then pmnsh 
•« Artabasas for his treachery." 

Crassus was so infatuated with his Arab* and so btindedby 
bis artful suggestions, that he had continued to follow him 
without the least distrust, notwithstanding all the advice that 
was given him, till he had brought him into the sandy de- 
sert we have mentioned. The traitor then made his escape, 
and gave Surena an account of what he had done. 

After a march of some days, in a desert and enemy's coun- 
try, where it was difficult to have any intelligence, the scouts 
came in full speed to inform Crassus, that a very numerous 
army of the Farthians was advancing with great order and 
boldness to attack him immediately. That news threw the 
whole camp into great trouble ana consternation. Crassus 
was more affected with it than the rest. He made all pos- 
sible haste to draw up his army in battle. At first, following 
the advice of Cassius, he extended his infantry as far as he 
could, that it might take up the more ground, and make it 
difficult for the enemy to surround him ; he posted all his 
cavalry upon the wings. But afterwards he changed his 
opinion, and, drawing up his foot in close order, he made them 
form a large hollow square, facing on all sides, of which each 
flank had 12 « cohorts in front. Every cohort had a com- 
pany of hone near it, in order that each part, being equally 
sustained by the cavalry, the whole body might charge with 
greater security and boldness. He gave one of the wings to 
Cassius, the other to his son the younger Crassus, and posted 
himself in the centre. 

They advanced in this order to the banks of a brook which 
had not much water, but was however highly grateful to 
the soldiers, from the exceeding drought and excessive heat. 

Most of the officers were of opinion, that it was proper to 
encamp in this place, to give the troops time to recover from 
the extraordinary fatigues they had undergone in a long and 
painful march, and to rest there during the night ; that, in 
the mean time, all possible endeavours should be used to get 
intelligence of the enemy, and that when their number and 
disposition were known, they might attack them the next 
day. But Crassus, suffering himself to be carried away by 
the ardour of his son and of the cavalry under his command, 
who pressed him to lead them against the enemy, gave or- 
ders, that all who had occasion for refreshment should eat 
underarms in their ranks ; and, scarce allowing them time 
for that purpose, he commanded them to march, and led 
them on, not slowly and halting sometimes, but with rapidi- 
ty and as fast as they could move, till they came in view of 

a The Romon cohort w*» a body of infitntry consisting of f or 600 «ou mi 
^t*d rery little (rem wb*t b now called a tacitiot. 
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the enemy. Contrary to their expectation, they did not ap- 
pear either so numerous or so terrible as they had been re- 
presented, which was a stratagem of Surena's. He had con- 
cealed the greatest part of his battalions behind the advanc- 
ed troops ; and, to prevent their being perceived by the 
brightness of their arms, he had riven them orders to cover 
themselves with their vests or with skins. 

When they approached and were ready to charge, the 
Parthian general had no sooner given the signal of battle 
than the whole field resounded with dreadful cries, and the 
most horrid noise. For the Parthians did not excite their 
troops to battle with horns or trumpets, but made use of a 
great number of hollow instruments, covered with leather, 
and having bells of brass round them, which they struck 
violently against each other ; and the noise made by these 
instruments was harsh and terrible, and seemed like the 
roaring of wild beasts, joined with claps of thunder. Those 
Barbarians had well observed, that of all the senses none 
disorders the soul more than the hearing, that it strikes upon 
and affects it the most immediately, and is the most sudden 
in making it in a manner confused and distracted. 

The trouble and dismay, into which this noise had thrown 
the Romans, were quite different, when the Parthians, throw- 
ing off on a sudden the covering of their arms, appeared all 
on fire, from the exceeding brightness of their helmets and 
cuirasses, which were of burnished steel, and glittered like 
sunbeams, and to which the furniture and armour of their 
horses added not a little. At their head appeared Surena, 
handsome, well made, of an advantageous stature, and of a 
much greater reputation, for valour than the effeminancy of 
his mien seemed to promise. For he was painted, after the 
iashion of the Medes, and, like them, wore his hair curled 
and dressed with art ; whereas the Parthians still persever- 
ed in wearing theirs after the manner of the Scythians, much 
neglected, and such as nature gave them, in order to appeal 
more terrible. 

At first the Barbarians were for charging the Romans 
with their pikes, and endeavoured to penetrate and break 
the front ranks ; but, having observed the depth of the hol- 
low square so well dosed, and even in which the troops stood 
firm and supported each other successfully, they fell back 
and retired m a seeming confusion, as if their order of bat- 
tle were broken. But the Romans were much astonished to 
see their whole army surrounded on all sides. Crassus im- 
mediately gave orders for his archers and light-armed foot 
to charge them; but they could not execute those, orders 
long ; for they were compelled by a shower of arrows to re- 
tire and cover themselves behind their heavy-armed foot..* 

voi^vn. rf 
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Their disorder and dismay now began, when they expe- 
rienced the rapidity and force of those arrrows, against 
which no armour was proof, and which penetrated alike 
whatever they hit The Parthians* dividing, applied them- 
selves on all sides to shooting at a distance without its being 
possible for them to miss, though they had endeavoured it, so 
close were the Romans embattled. They did dreadful ex- 
ecution, and made deep wounds, because, as they drew their 
bows to the utmost, the strings discharged their arrows, 
which were of an extraordinary weight, with an impetuosi- 
ty and force that nothing could resist. 

The Romans, attacked in this manner on all sides bv the 
enemy, knew not in what manner to act. If they continued 
firm in their ranks, they were wounded mortally, and if they 
quitted them to charge the enemy, they could do them no 
hurt, and suffered no less than before. The Parthians led 
before them, and kept a continual discharge as they retired ; 
for of all nationsin the world they were the most expert in that 
exercise after the Scythians : an operation in reality very 
wisely conceived ; since by flying they saved their fives, and 
by fighting avoided the infamy of flight. 

As long as the Romans had hopes that the Barbarians, af- 
ter having exhausted all their arrows, would either give 
over the tight or come t* blows with them hand to hand, 
they supported their distress with valour and resolution ; but 
when they perceived that, in the rear of the enemy, there 
were camels laden with arrows, whither those who had ex- 
hausted their quivers wheeled about to replenish them, Cras- 
sus, losing almost all courage, sent orders to his son to en- 
deavour, whatever it cost him, to join the enemy before he 
was entirely surrounded by them ; for they were principal- 
ly intent against him, and were wheeling about to take nim 
in the rear. 

Young Crassus, therefore, at the head of 1300 horse, 500 
archers, and* eight cohorts armed with round bucklers, 
wheeled about against those who endeavoured to surround 
him. The latter, whether they were afraid to stand the 
charge of a body of troops that came on with so good an as- 
pect, or rather designed to draw off young Crassus as far as 
they could from his father, immediately faced about and fled. 
Young Crassus upon that, crying out as loud he he could, 
" Thev don't stand us," pushed on mil speed after them. 
The foot, animated by the example of the horse, piqued 
themselves upon not staying behind, and followed them at 
their heels, carried on by their eagerness, and the joy which 
the hopes of victory gave them. They firmly believed they 
had conquered, and had nothing to do out to pursue, till, be- 
a Thty coattittd «f 4 OK #0» ntt». 
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ingat a great distance from their main body, they discovered 
the stratagem ; for^ those who had seemed to fly faced 
about, and, being joined by many other troops, came on to 
charge the Romans. 

Young Crassus thereupon made his troops halt, in hopes 
that the enemy, upon seeing their small number, would not 
fail to attack them, and come to close fight But those Bar- 
barians contented themselves with opposing him in front with 
their heavy-armed horse, and sent out detachments of their 
light horse, that wheeling about and surrounding them on all 
sides without joining them, poured in a perpetual flight of 
arrows upon them. At the same time, by stirringup the 
heaps of sand, they raised so thick a dust, that the Romans 
could neither see nor speak to one another ; and, being pent 
up in a narrow space, and keeping close order, they were a 
mark for every arrow shot at them, and died by a slow but 
cruel death. For, finding their entrails pierced, and not being 
able to support the pain they suffered, they rolled themselves 
upon the sands with the arrows in their bodies, and expired 
In that manner in exquisite torments ; or, endeavouring to 
tear out by force the bearded points of the arrows, which 
had penetrated through their veins and nerves, they only 
made their wounds the larger, and increased their pam. 

Most of them died in this manner, and those who were 
still alive were no longer in any condition to act For, when 
young Crassus exhorted them to charge the heavy-armed 
aorse, they showed them their hands nailed to their bucklers, 
and their feet pierced through and through, and riveted to the 
ground ; so that it was equally impossible for them either to 
defend themselves or fly. Putting himself therefore at the. 
head of his horse, he made a vigorous charge upon that heavy- 
armed body covered with iron, and threw himself boldly 
amongst the squadrons, but with great disadvantage, as well 
in attacking as defending. For his troops, with weak and 
short javelins, struck against armour, either of excellent 
steel or very hard leather ; whereas the Barbarians charged 
the Gauls, who were either naked or lightly armed, with 
good and strong spears. These Gauls were troops in whom 
young Crassus placed the greatest confidence, and with whom 
ne did most wonderful exploits. For, those troops took hold 
of the spears of the Parthians, and, closing with them, seiz- 
ed them by the neck, and thew them off their horses upon 
the ground, where they lay without power to stir, from the 
exceeding weight of their arms. Several of the Gauls, quit- 
ting their horses, crept under those of the enemy, and thrust 
then* swords into their bellies. The horses, wild with the 
pain, plunged and reared, and, throwing off their riders* 
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trampled them under foot as well as the enemy, and fefl 
dead upon both. 

But what gave the Gauls most trouble was the heat and 
thirst ; for they were not accustomed to support them. They 
lost also the greatest part of their horses, which, running 
precipitately upon that heavy-armed body, killed themselves 
upon their spears. They were obliged therefore to retire to 
their infantry, and to carry off young Crassus* who had re- 
ceived several dangerous wounds. 

Upon their way they saw, at a small distance, a rising-bank 
of sand, to which they retired. They fastened their horses 
in the centre, and made an inclosure with their bucklers, by- 
way of entrenchment, in hopes that it would assist them con- 
siderably in defending themselves against the Barbarians; 
but it happened quite otherwise. For, in a level spot, the 
trout covered the rear, and gave it some relaxation ; where- 
as, upon this hill, the inequality of the ground showing them 
over each other's heads, and those in the rear most, they were 
all exposed to the enemy's shot. So that, unable to avoid the 
arrows, which the Barbarians showered continually upon 
them, they were all equally struck by them, and deplored 
their unhappy destiny, in perishing miserably, without being 
able to make use of their arms, or to give the enemy props 
of their valour. 

Young Crassus had two Greeks with him, who had settled 
in that country, in the city of Carrae. Those two young men, 
touched with compassion to see him in so bad a condition, 
pressed him to make off with them, and to retire into the city 
of Ischnes, which had espoused the party of the Romans, 
and was at no great distance. But he replied, " That no fear 
" of any death, however cruel, could induce him to abandon 
" so many brave men, who died through love for him." A 
noble sentiment in a young nobleman ! He ordered them to 
make off as fast as they could, and embracing them, dismiss- 
ed them the service. For himself not being able to make 
'use of his hand, which was shot through with an arrow, he 
commanded one of his domestics to thrust his sword through 
him, and presented his side to him. The principal officers 
killed themselves, and many of those that remained were 
slain, fighting with exceeding valour. The Parthian* made 
only about 500 prisoners, and, after having cut off young Cras- 
sus's head, marched immediately against his father. 

The latter, after having; ordered his son to charge the Par- 
thians, and received advice that they were put to the rout, 
and were pursued vigorously, had resumed some courage, 
and the -more, because those- who opposed him seemed to 
abate considerably of their ardour; for, the greatest part of 
them were gone with the rest against yeungCrassus. Where- 
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fere, drawing his army together, he retired to a small hill in 
his rear, in hopes that his son would speedily return from the 
pursuit. 

Of a great number of officers, sent successively by his son 
to inform him of the danger he was in, the greatest part had 
fallen into the hands of the Barbarians, who had put them to 
the sword. Only the last, who had escaped with great dif- 
ficulty, got to his presence, and declared to him that his son 
was lost, if he did not send him directly a powerfel reinforce- 
ment. Upon this news Crassus was struck with such a di- 
versity of afflicting thoughts, and his reason thereby so much 
disturbed, that he was no longer capable of seeing or hearing 
any thing. However the desire of saving his son and the 
army determined him to go to his aid, and he ordered the 
troops to march. 

At that very instant the Partisans, who were returning 
from the defeat of young Crassus, arrived with great cries 
and songs of victory, which from far apprized the wretched 
father of his misfortune. The Barbarians, carrying the head 
of young Crassus upon the end of a spear, approached the 
Romans, and, insulting them with the most scornful brava- 
does, asked them of what family that young Roman was, and 
who were his relations ; " For," said they, ** it is impossi- 
" ble that a young man of such extraordinary valour and 
** bravery should be the son of so base and cowardly a fa- 
** ther as Crassus." 

This sight exceedingly dispirited the Romans, and, instead 
of exciting the height of anger and the desire of revenge 
in them, froze them with terror and dismay. Crassus, how- 
ever, showed more constancy and courage on his disgrace 
than he had done before : and runnmg through the ranks he 
cried out, " Romans, this mournful spectacle regards me a- 
*' lone. The fortune and glory of Rome are still hwulnera- 
" ble and invincible, whilst you continue firm and intrepid. 
44 If you have any compassion for a father, who has just now 
" lost a son, whose valour you admired, let it appear in your 
44 rage and resentment against the Barbarians. Deprive 
** them of their insolent joy, punish their cruelty, and do not 
** suffer yourselves to be cast down by my misfortune. There 
44 is a necessity for experiencing some loss, when we aspire 
** at great atchievements. Lucull us did not defeat Tigranes, 
" nor Scipio Antiochus, without costing them some blood. It 
M is after the greatest defeats that Rome has acquired the 
** greatest victories. It iB not by the favour of fortune she 
" has attained to so high a degree of power, but by her pa- 
44 tience and fortitude in supporting herself with vigour against 
•* adversity." 

Crassus endeavoured by remonstrances of this kip/ 
f f 2 
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animate his troops ; but, when he had given them orders to 
raise the cry of battle, he percived the general discourage- 
ment of his army even in that cry itself, which was feint, un- 
equal, and timorous ; whereas that of the enemy was bold, 
full, and strenuous. 

The charge being given, the light-horse of the Parthians 
dispersed themselves upon the wings of the Romans, and 
taking them in flank, overwhelmed them with their arrows, 
whilst the heavy cavalry attacked them in front, and obliged 
them to close up in one compact body ; except those who, to 
avoid the arrows, the wounds of which occasioned a long and 
painful death, had the courage to throw themselves upon 
the horse, like men in despair. Though they did not do 
them much hurt, their audacity was attended with this ad- 
vantage ; it occasioned their dvingimmediately, by the large 
and deep wounds they received. For, the Barbarians thrust 
their lances through their bodies with such force and vigour 
that they often pierced two at once. 

After having fought in that manner the remainder of the 
day, when night came on the Barbarians retired ; saying, 
they would grant Crassus only that night to lament for hs 
son, unless he should find it more expedient to consult his 
own safety, and prefer going voluntarily to their king Arsa- 
ces to being dragged before him. They then encamped in 
the presence of the Roman army, in the firm expectation that 
the next day they should meet with little or no difficulty m 
completing its defeat. 

This was a terrible night for the Romans. They had no 
thoughts either of interring their dead or of dressing their 
wounded, of whom the greatest part died in the most horrible 
torments. Every man was solely intent upon his own par- 
ticular distress. For they all saw plainly that they could 
not escape, whether they waited for day in camp or ventur- 
ed during the night to throw themselves into that immense 
plain of which they saw no end. Besides which, in the lat- 
ter choice, their wounded gave them great trouble. For, to 
carry them off would be very difficult, and extremely re- 
tard their flight ; and, if they were left behind, it was not to 
be doubted but they would discover the departure of the ar- 
my by their cries and lamentations. 

Though they were perfectly sensible that Crassus akae 
was the cause of all their misfortunes, they however were 
unanimous in desiring to see his nice, and to hear his voice. 
But he, lying upon the ground in an obscure corner, with his 
head covered in his cloak, was to the vulgar, says Plutarch, 
a great example of the instability of fortune ; to wise and 
considerate persons, a still gjreater instance of the pernicious 
effects of temerity and ambition, which had blinded him to 
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each a degree, that he could not bear to be less at Rome 
than the first and greatest of so many millions of men, and 
thought himself low and mean, because there were two above 
him, Caesar and Porapev. 

^ Octavius, one of his lieutenants, and Cassius approached 
him, and endeavoured to make him rise, and to console and 
encourage him. But, seeing him entirely depressed with the 
weight of his affliction, and deaf to all consolation and re- 
monstrance, they assembled the principal officers, and held 
a council of war directly ; and it being their unanimous opi- 
nion that it was necessary to retire immediately, they de- 
camped without sound of trumpet. This was done at first 
with great silence. But, soon after, the sick and wounded, 
who could not follow, perceiving themselves abandoned, fill- 
ed the camp with tumult and confusion, cries, shrieks, and 
horrible lamentations ; so that the troops who marched fore- 
most were seized with trouble and terror, imagining the ene- 
my were coming on to attack them. By frequently turning 
back, and drawing up again in order of battle, or busying 
themselves in setting the wounded, who followed them, upon 
the beasts of burden, and in dismounting such as were less 
sick, they lost considerable time. There were only 300 horse 
under the command of Ignatius who did not stop, and arriv- 
ed abqut midnight at the city of Carrx. Ignatius called to 
the sentinels upon the walls, and, when they answered, bade 
them go to Coponius, who commanded in the place, and tell 
him that Crassus had fought a great battle with the Par- 
tisans ; and, without saying any more, or letting them know 
who he was, he pushed on with all possible expedition to the 
bridge which Crassus had laid over the Euphrates, and 
saved his troops by that means. But he was very much 
blamed for having abandoned his general. 

However, the message he had sent to Coponius by those 
guards was of great service to Crassus. For, that govern- 
or, wisely conjecturing, from the manner in which the un- 
known person had given him that intelligence, that it implied 
some disaster, gave orders immediately for the garrison to 
stand to their arms. And, when he was informed of the way 
Crassus had taken, he marched out to meet him, and con- 
ducted him and his army into the city. The Parthians though 
well informed of his flight, would not pusue him in the dark. 
But early the next morning they entered the camp, and put 
all the wounded who had been left there, to the number of 
4000, to the sword; and their cavalry, being dispersed over 
the plain after those who fled, took great numbers of them 
whom they found straggling on all sides. 

One of Crassus's lieutenants, named Vargunteius, having 
separated in the night JErom the main body of tjie army. • ''^ 
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four cohorts, missed Ms way, and was found the next awning 
upon a small eminence by the Barbarians, who attacked him. 
rfedefended himself with great valour, but wasatlengthover- 
powered by multitudes, and all his soldiers killed, except 30 
who with sword in hand fell on the enemy in despair, m or- 
der to open themselves a passage through them. The Bar- 
barians were so much astonished at their bravery, that, out of 
admiration of it, they opened and gave them a passage. They 
arrived safe at Carr*. 

At the same time Surena received false advice that Cras- 
sus had escaped with his best forces, and that those who had 
retired to Carrae were only a body of troops collected from 
all quarters, that were not wortli the trouble of pursuing. 
Surena, believing the reward of his victory lost, but still un- 
certain whether it was or not, desired to be better informed 
in order to his resolving either to besiege Carre, if Crassus 
was there, or to pursue him if he had quitted it. He there- 
fore despatched one of his interpreters, who spoke both lan- 
guages perfectly well, with orders to approach the walls of 
Carre, and in the Roman language to desire to speak with 
Crassus himself, or Cassius, and to say that Surena demand- 
ed a conference with them. 

The interpreter having executed his orders, Crassus ac- 
cepted the proposal with joy. Soon after some Arabian sol- 
diers came from the Barbarians, who knew Crassius and Cas- 
sius by sight, from having seen them in the camp before the 
battle. Those soldiers approached the place, and, seeing 
Cassius upon the walls, they told him, that Surena was in- 
clined to treat with them, and permit them to retire, upon 
condition that they would continue in amity with the king his 
master, and abandon Mesopotamia to him ; that this was 
more advantageous for both parties than to proceed to the last 
extremities. 

Cassius acceded to this offer, and demanded that the time 
and place for an interview between Surena and Crassus should 
immediately be fixed. The Arabians assured him that they 
would go and do their utmost to that effect, and withdrew. 
Surena, overjoyed with keeping his prey in a place from 
whence it could not escape, marched thither the next day 
with his Parthians, who talked at first with extreme haugh- 
tiness, and declared that, if the Romans expected any favour- 
able terms from them, they must previously deliver up Cras- 
sus and Cassius, bound hand and foot, into their hands. The 
Romans, enraged at such flagrant deceit, told Crassus that it 
was necessary to renounce all remote and vain hopes of aid from 
the Armenians, and fly that very night, without losing a mo- 
ment's time. It was "highly important that not one of the 
inhabitants of Carrae should know of this design, till the h> 
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stoat of its execution. But Andromachus, one of the citizens, 
wns informed of it first, and by Crassus himself who confid- 
ed it to him, and chose him tor his guide, relying very inju- 
diciously upon his fidelity. 

The Parthians consequently were not long before they 
were fully apprized of the whole plan by means of that trai < 
tor. But, as it was not their custom to engage in the night, 
the impostor, to prevent Crassus from getting so much 
ground as might make it impossible for the Parthians to come 
up with him, led the Romans sometimes by one way, some- 
times by another, and at length brought them into deep 
marshy grounds, andplaces intersected with great ditches, 
where it was very difficult to march, and necessary to make 
a great many turnings and windings to extricate themselves 
out of that labyrinth, 

There were some, who, suspecting that it was with no 
good design that Andromachus made them go backwards 
and forwards in that manner, refused at last to follow him, 
smd Cassius himself returned towards Carre. By hasty 
inarches he escaped into Syria with 500 horse. Most of the 
rest,* who had trusty guides, gained the pass of the mountains, 
called the Smnachian mountains, and were in a place of safe- 
ty before the break of day. The latter might be about 5000 
men, under the command of Octavius. 

As for Crassus, the day overtook him, while he was still 
embarrassed, by the contrivance of the perfidious Androma- 
chus, in those marshy and difficult places. He had with 
him four cohorts of foot armed with round bucklers, a few 
horse, and five lictors who carried the fasces before him. 

He at length came into the main road, after abundance of 
trouble and difficulty, when the enemy were almost upon him, 
and he had no more than 12 stadia to march, in order to join 
the troops under Octavius. All he could do was to gain as 
soon as possible another summit of those mountains, less im- 
practicable to the horse, and in consequence not so secure. 
This was under that of the Smnachian mountains, to which 
it was joined by a long chain of mountains, that filled up all 
the space between them. Octavius therefore saw plainly the 
danger that threatened Crassus, and descended first himself 
from those eminences, with a small number of soldiers to his 
aid. But, he was soon followed by all the rest, who reproach- 
ing themselves for their cowardice, flew to his assistance. 
Upon their arrival they charged the Barbarians so rough- 
ly, that they obliged them to abandon the hill. After that 
they placed Crassus in the midst of them, and, forming a kind 
of rampart for him with their bucklers, they declared fierce- 
ly that not an arrow of the enemy should approach their ge- 
neral's body, till they were all dead round him fighting in his 
ctefence. 
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Surena, seeing that the Parthian*, already repulsed, vert 
on with less vigour to the attack, and that tf the night came 
on, and the Romans should gain the mountains, it would be 
impossible for him to take them, had again recourse to stra- 
tagem to amuse Crassus. He gave secret orders that some 
prisoners should be set at liberty, after havingposted a num- 
ber of his soldiers around them, who, seeming in discourse 
together, said, as the general report of the army, that the 
king was much averse to continuing war with the Romans ; 
that, on the contrary, his design was to cultivate their amity, 
and to give them proofs of his favourable mentations, by 
treating Crassus with great humanity. And, that their deeds 
might agree with their words, as soon as the prisoners were 
released, the Barbarians retired from the fight, and Sarena, 
advancing peaceably with his principal officers towards the 
hill, with nis bow unstrung, and arms extended, invited 
Crassus to come down and treat of an accommodation. He 
said, with a loud voice, That, contrary to the king his mas- 
ters's will, and through the necessity of a just defence, he 
had made them experience the force and power of the Par- 
thian arms; but that at present he was disposed to treat 
them with mildness and favour, by granting them peace, 
and giving them liberty to retire with entire security on his 
part We have observed, on more than one occasion, that 
the peculiar characteristic of these Barbarians was to pro- 
mote the success of their designs by fraud and treachery, and 
to make no scruple of breaking through their engagements 
upon such occasions. 

The troops of Crassus lent a willing ear to this discourse 
of Surena's and expressed exceeding joy at it ; but Crassus, 
who had experienced nothing but deceit and perfidy from 
the Barbarians, and to whom so sudden a change was very 
suspicious, did not easily give into it, and deliberated with his 
• friends. The soldiers began to call out to him, and to urge 
him to accept the interview. From thence they proceeded 
to outrage and reproaches : and went so far as to accuse him 
of cowardice; charging him with exposing them to be 
slaughtered by enemies, with whom he had not so much as 
the courage to speak when they appeared unarmed before 
him. 

Crassus at first had recourse to entreaties, and remonstrat- 
ed to them, that, by maintaining their ground for tile rest of 
the day upon the eminences and difficult places where they 
then were, they might easily save themselves when night 
came on : he even showed them the way, and exhorted them 
not to frustrate such hopes of ther approaching safety. But* 
seeing they grew outrageous, that they were ready to muti- 
ny, and, by striking their swords upon their shields, even 
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menaced him: apprehending that commotion, he began to 
descend, and, turning about, he said only these few words : 
" Octavius, and you Petronius, with ail the officers and cap- 
" tains here present, you see the necessity I am under of 
** taking a step I would willingly avoid, and are witnesses of 
44 the indignities and violence I suffer. But I beg you, when 
" you have retired in safety, that you will tell all the world, 
" for the honour of Rome, our common mother, that Crassus 
" perished, deceived by the enemy, and not abandoned by his 
44 citizens." Octavius and Petronius could not resolve to let 
him $o alone, but went done the hill with him, when Crassus 
dismissed his lictors, who would have followed him. 

The first persons the Barbarians sent to him were two 
Greeks, who, dismounting from their horses, saluted him with 
profound respect, and told him, in the Greek tongue, that he 
had only to send some of his attendants, and Surena would 
satisfy them, that himself and those with him came without 
arms, and with all the fidelity and good intentions possible. 
Crassus replied, that, had he set the least value upon his life, 
he should not have come toput himself into their hands ; and 
sent two brothers, named Koscras, to know only upon what 
foot they should treat, and in what number. 

Surena caused those two brothers to be seized and kept 
prisoners, and advancing on horseback, followed by the prin- 
cipal officers of his army, as soon as he perceived Crassus ; 
" What do I see!" said he, "What! the general of the 
" Romans on foot, and we on horseback! Let a horse be 
" brought for him immediately" He imagined that Crassus 
appeared in that manner before him out of respect Crassus 
replied ; " That there was no reason to be surprised that they 
" came to an interview, each after the a custom of his own 
«« country." " Very good," returned Surena, " from hence- 
*' forth let there be a treaty of peace between king Orodes 
4 ' and the Romans ; but we must go to prepare and sign the 
44 articles of it upon the banks of the Euphrates. For you 
" Romans," added he, "do not always remember yourcon- 
«• ventions." At the same time he held out his hand to him. 
Crassus would have sent for a horse ; but Surena told him 
there was no occasion for it, and that the king made him a 
present of that. 

A horse was immediately presented to him, which had 
a golden bit; and the king's officers, taking him round 
the middle set him upon it, surrounding him, and began to 
strike the horse to make hun go forwards foster. Octavius 
was the first, who, offended at such behaviour, took toe horse 
by the bridle. Petronius seconded him, and afterwards all 
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the rest of his attendants, who came round him and endea- 
voured to stop the horse, and to make those retire by force, 
who pressed close on Crassus. At first they pushed against 
each other with great tumult and disorder, and afterwards 
came to blows. Octavius, drawing his sword, killed a groom 
of one of those Barbarians. At the same time another of 
them gave Octavius a great stroke with his sword behind, 
which laid him dead upon the spot Petronius, who had no 
shield, received a stroke upon his cuirass, and leaped from 
his horse without being wounded. Crassus at the same mo- 
ment was killed by a Parthian. Of those who were present, 
some were killed fighting around Crassus, and others had 
retired in good time to the hill. % ! 

The Parthians soon followed them thither, and told them, 
that Crassus had suffered the punishment due to his treache- 
ry ; but as for them, that Surena let them know they had 
only to come down with confidence, and gave them his word 
that they should suffer no ill treatment. Upon this promise 
some went down and put themselves into the hands of the 
enemy ; others took the advantage of the night, and dispersed 
on all sides. But of the latter very few escaped; all the rest 
were pursued the next day by the Arabians, who came up 
with them, and put them to the sword. 

The loss of this battle was the most terrible blow the Ro- 
mans had received since the battle of Cannae. They had 
20,000 men killed in it, and 10,000 taken prisoners. The 
rest made their escape by different ways into Armenia, Ci- 
licia, and Syria ; and out of these ruins another army was 
afterwards formed in Syria, of which Cassius took upon him 
the command, and with it prevented that country from fell- 
ing into the hands of the victor. 
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